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Ill prneclpue ofBdo nieo contlneri exiftimavi, nt idulescenMs prabos et eatuUdoB, 
In quornm atadiu fortiuiB tc Bp« cccleaiae et llttminin pMiln «st, m docetetn qaar 
mnlto Inbore el aDxlH stdoliute qiueaita vidanr mihi qnun TeTUsimn repperiwe; 
non at illi me Umquam ducem Mctarcntur ant In his quae iradldlMpm ndqniesccrent, 
aed sinttnla nt ipei invotigarent, invtatifnta psrpendeient, perpenu prohamit 
corriserrnl augerenl — Lachmank. 
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RIGHT REVEBEND CONNOP THIBLWALL, D.D. 
bishop of 8t. david's. 

My Lord, 

I take the liberty of dedicatiiig these 
volumea to you as a mark of my veneration for your 
character and respect for your varied attaimnenta. 
A Christian bishop, you occupy a diatinguished 
place among your right reverend and learned breth- 
ren, adorning the high station to which Providence 
has called you by a rare and sanctified acholarship 
fitted to excite the admiration of all who come 
within the sphere of your influence. In you the 
Episcopal Church is favoured with one who raises 
it to a proud pre-eminence in the eye of the literature 
of Europe. Though we be widely aeparated in 
ecclesiastical position, I do not entertain the less 
esteem for you ; or think the less highly on that 
account of your intellectual ability and moral worth. 
Accept then the offering of one who desires to cherish 
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VI DEUICATION. 

the spirit of an enlarged liberality capable of rising 
above the outward distinctioiiB of sect to ofifer its 
cordial homi^e to the learning and talents which 
dignify renewed humanity. A work whose object 
is to promote divine truth cannot be more appropri- 
ately dedicated than to you. I am fully aware that 
none is more likely than yourself to detect its im- 
perfections ; but I know your candour in judging the 
performances of others who cannot hope to reach 
the height of learning to which you have attained ; 
and believe that you will indulgently give me credit 
for an honest attempt to contribute to the purity of 
the records of Revelation. 

That you may be long preserved to the Christian 
church, and to a country justly proud of your attain- 
ments, is the sincere prayer of your lordship's 
humble servant, 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 
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PREFACE. 



Thibteen years ago tlie writer published a volume 
entitled " Lectures on Biblical Criticism," whicb 
met with considerable favour, and has been for 
some time out of print. Many inquiries having 
been addressed to the author respecting it, he re- 
solved to prepare a new edition as soon as his 
other avocations allowed leisure for the task. He 
had not been insensible to its various errors and 
imperfections. Many of these he had himself 
perceived ; several were * pointed out by others. 
Biblical literature had been advanced by more 
extensive researches and new discussions. But 
when he set himself in serious earnest to the 
work, he soon found that a new edition merely 
could neither do justice to the subject nor to his 
own reputation. A new hook was needed. Every 
thing had to be re-written, and put into a new 
shape. The whole had to be recast both in sub- 
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stance and form. A new work accordingly has been 
attempted ; the author availing himself of all the 
helps and sources which might serve to make it 
what it ought to be at the present day ; and a new 
tide in part has been given to it, corresponding to 
the enlarged field of inquiry. 

In the course of reconstructing the materials, 
they swelled out in size under the author's hands, 
to reqidre two volumes — the first confined to the 
Old Testament, the second to the New. It is 
hoped that the work will be found greatly supe- 
rior to " the Lectures " in every respect. It 
has cost him much more labour, research, and 
thought than the former. In every instance he 
has endeavoured to go back to the sources for 
himself; for which purpose private and public 
libraries have been consulted. The latest works 
of whose existence he was aware have been used. 
All available dissertations, wherever they appeared, 
have been attended to. Of course German works 
are most to the author's purpose, since they are 
more numerous and excellent in this department 
than English, French, or Dutch. 

Many of the subjects which come under discus- 
sion in the department termed Biblical Criticism 
are necessarily difficult. The evidence on which 
conclusions are formed is of a kind that rejects 
certainty. DiflFerent opinions may be entertained 
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respecting the resulta to which testimony leads. 
Hence it wUl not surprise any, except the very 
ignorant, to be told, that various opinions formerly 
held by the author have been abandoned. Repeated 
inquiries and reflection have led him to change, mo- 
dify, and rfetraet former views. He is free to con- 
fess that he has never arrived at certainty on all 
subjects. But the reader has here the latest and 
most mature judgments of the author, for which 
alone he begs to be held accountable. 

In its present form the work will probably be 
considered less elementary than its prototype. If 
this be so, let it be remembered that it is more 
extended^ and, as the author thinks, more satisfac- 
tory and complete in every part. He has also tried 
to make his meaning so plain that none may have 
difficulty in apprehending it. 

Some passages whose proper reading ought to 
have been discussed in the second volume are 
omitted, because an examination of them is given 
in another work. Mark xvi. 9-20 ; John v. 3, 

4, and vii. 53 — viii. 11, are examined in the first 
volume of the writer's Introduction to the New 
Testament, and it seemed superfluous to repeat 
what is there. 

The author has to express his obligations to Dr. 

5. P. Tregelles for various hints, suggestions, and 
cautions, by means of which his book has been im- 
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proved. The ready advice of this moat learned 
and CliristiaD friend has never been wanting. It 
has been freely and generously given. He has also 
to thank the Rev. Wm. Cureton, F.R.S., and Canon 
of Westminster, for permission to see and make use 
of bis unpublished Syriac gospels. Valuable assis- 
tance on some points has also been rendered by Dr. 
M. Steinschneider, the learned author of the Cata- 
bgus Libr. Sebr. in BMtotheca Bodkiana and other 
works connected with the literature of the Jews. 
Nor can he forget to record the uniform kindness 
and counsel' of his old and valued friend Dr. H. 
Hupfeld of Halle, whose opinion he was favoured 
with on several difficult particulars. To the Rev. 
Dr. Lee, formerly Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and justly celebrated for bis 
knowledge of Oriental languages, he is indebted for 
information on various points connected with the 
old Syriac version, and especially that edition of it 
which he edited — information communicated with 
prompt generosity. 

It is hoped that the general index will prove a 
valuable help to the consultation of the work. It 
has been prepared with great care, by tlie Rev. J. 
Jennings. 

In concluding his laborious task, the writer 
may be allowed to indulge the feeling that he has 
done something to establish the text of Scrii)ture in 
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its integrity and incomiptness. His object has been 
to uphold and preserve the sacred records ; to shew 
that they have a rightfiil claim to the place they 
have so long occupied. He does not wish to defend 
any thing incapable of standing the teat of an in- 
telligent scrutiny, or to apologise for that which 
reason rejects as contrary to its dictates. He baa 
had no party prejudices to pander to; no denomina- 
tional or ecclesiastical preferences to foster. He has 
acted freely and independently in his inquiries, be- 
lieving that the documents of revelation should and 
wiU be sifted in the present age of mental activity. 
If his labours shall in any wise assist the student of 
Scripture, he will have reason to believe that his 
time has not been misspent over this and other 
biblical works. Devoutly thanking that God who 
has given him health and strength to work in His 
vineyard, and has enabled him to complete the pre- 
sent volumes, he sends them forth with the sincere 
prayer, that they may help the cause of truth in the 
world, promote the progress of righteousness, and 
contribute to a better acquaintance with those divine 
writings which form the basis alike of social order 
and of personal happiness. 



Lancashire iNDEPENnKNT College, 

Mnnchftiar, NijrvmbpT 1»(, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



The BcieDce of Biblical Criticism is of comparatively recent 
origin. Formerij, its importance and comprehensive character 
were not perceived. It attracted more attention in later time^. 
At preeent it is cultivated so extensively that it may be said 
to owe all its advancement to the preceding and present cen- 
turies. It arose, in part, ont of necessity. In consequence 
of the controversies in which they were involved, men were 
obliged to appeal to the sacred fountaia of truth itself. The 
Scriptures themselves were consulted as the highest authority 
in matters of doctrine and discipline. 

But the records of religion were not in the purest state, 
and needed restoration. And in rightiy repairing to the foun- 
tain-head of divine truth, men were too prone to alter or omit 
whatever they did not relish. They evinced an inclination 
to retain or mutilate a passage, as it seemed to corroborate 
their own opinions, or to &vour theii own sect Such conduct, 
indeed, belongs to no age of Christianity exclusively. It was 
not unknown in the earlier period of the gospel dispensation ; 
it has not been strange to modem times. 

In every ancient book which has descended to our times 
through a number of centones, various readings exist. It is 
utterly impossible for human caution and diligence to guard 
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2 BIBLIC&L CRITICISM. 

against the Blighteet departure trom an author's original words. 
Hence it becoraea necessaiy to judge between different read- 
ings, to weigh the evidence by which they are respectively 
supported, and the claimB they present to a &vourable recep- 
tion. The authentic reading most be determined by authorities; 
and these authorities are judged of by certain rules. This is 
true of the classical works of Grreece and Borne. Manuscripts 
of them have been examined and compared by scholars whose 
object was to obtfdu as pure a text as existing materials 
afforded. Various editions have been published. The same 
is the case with the Bible. Providence has left its toon& to 
the same casualties as the writings of uniuBpiied men ; while 
the great doctrines and duties revealed have been preserved. 
Gh>d has not interposed by miracle to prevent the occurrence 
of minor variations in the transcription of copies. He has 
exercised no more than a gmeral guperniUmdence over the 
written expression of his will. 

If then it be a laudable thing to restore the unvitiated text 

of a heathen author, such conduct should be considered far 

more laudable in regard to the Bible. The great Author from 

whom it proceeds, the consequent importance of its contents, 

and the design of its bestowment on man, conspire to place it 

nsely above the emanations of the highest unaided in- 

ts. The first duty, therefore, is to direct attention to 

rue and proper reading of the original. ITie words first 

lu ought to be sought out and discovered. We must 

i, in the first place, whether an alteration has been made 

passage. The correctness or incorrectness of the text 

be considered. If it have undergone change, the nature 

3 change should be examined, and the reading or readings 

i^ into whose place others have intruded. Afier this, we 

proceed with confidence to interpret the text. Criticism 

lowed by interpretation. 

Tie expression BU>luxd Griticiam is employed in two 
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ITS OBJECT. 3 

senses. lo the one, it embntcea not only the restoraiim of the 
text to its original state, imt l^ principlea of inierprebOum also. 
According to the other, it is confined to the fonner alone. We 
shall emplojr it in its strict and proper sense) as comprehend- 
ing the sum and substance of that knowledge which enables 
US to discover a wrong reading, to remove it from the t«xt, and 
to obtun as nearly as possible the original words of the Bible. 

It is quite obvious that the operation of criticism must 
precede that of interpretation. The fonner is introdnctor;^ to 
the latter. It serves aa the basis of it Before trying to ascer- 
tain the meaning of an author's words, we should be careful to 
see that we heme his words. The tme reading must be known 
pievioualj to the determination of the true sense ; and the 
nearer one comes to the very words of an author, the nearer 
will he be to a correct interpretation of them. 

It is necessary to attend to the distinct operations of these 
two departments — viz., the critici»m and the interpretation of 
the Bible, since they have been frequently commingled, to the 
detriment of both. It is true, that the one is of little practical 
utility without the other. Bnt that is no reason why they 
should be confounded. None can properly ol^ect to their con- 
nectum, though he may to their amalffanuUvm, It is proper 
that the one shoold be immediately followed by the other; 
bnt it is wrong to mix them. Wherever this is done, one 
need scarcely expect clear and sound exposition, or look for 
that careful interpretation which commends itself at once by 
its natural simplicity. 

Our present business is not the inierprelaiion of the Bible. 
Neither the general principles of it, nor the application of them 
to particular passages, come before us. Sacred criticism most 
be described and known first. The higher province of inter- 
pretation follows. 

When the science of sacred criticism in its widest extent is 
calmly considered, its importance rises in the estimation of all 
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4 BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

competent judges. Yet it has not teen cultivated in C^reat 
Britun with the zeal and ardour it has awakened and sus- 
tained on the continent of Europe in modem times. The 
learning involved in its prosecution has not commonly ap- 
peared in this cotmtry. But tokens of better things are be- 
ginning to appear. 

There are five sources from which critiunn derives all its 
aid in ascertaining the changes that have been made in the 
ori^nal text of the Bible, and replacing authentic readings 
excluded bj them. 

I. Ancient versions of the Sacied Scriptures. 

IL Parallels or repeated passages. 
in. Quotations. 
rV. MSS. or written copies. 

V. Critical conjecture. 

The materials thus furnished ate generally ample and satis- 
factory. Criticism employs them all in procuring a text as 
near as possible to the original one. 

It will be seen, that great skill is necessary in the use of 
these sources. It is not every one who can manage them with 
judgment and discrimination. Di£Scult cases frequently arise 
from conflictiug testimonies ; and the most patient investigation 
is required in the adjustment of them. General roles ase easily 
mastered, but their application in many cases demands caution 
and maturity of judgment. Good critics, therefore, are not 
made at once. Training is requisite to the production of an 
accomplished scholar. A long course of instruction must pre- 
cede high attainments in this as in other departments of 
knowledge. The manner in which men of acknowledged 
e have proceeded is a good example for others. Criti- 

1 is a dangerous weapon in the hands of the nnskilfrd and 
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IT8 SOURCES. 5 

ignorant. Above all, a right spirit within is the best safegnard 
against error — a spirit tiabued vnth divine itifiuence. 

The criticiam of the Old and New Testaments might either 
be treated of together, or separately. But by separating them 
a clearer view of each is obtained. It is true that they have 
some things in common, and might therefore be described con- 
jointly without great disadvantage. But they are also unlike. 
In the Old Testament we have a current Hebrew text &om 
about the seventh century, and no Hebrew aids for ascending 
higher. In the New Testament we have a Greek text, formed 
by petty mending and meddling; but the Greek means of 
restoration take us up to the fourth century. Thus the state 
of both is very different We shall therefore confine ourselves, 
in the present volume, to the criticisn) of the Old Testament, 

Before giving a history of the text, which is properly the 
first subject that claims attention, it will be desirable, if not 
necessary, to speak of the language in which the Old Testae 
ment books are written. The nature and characteristic features 
of the Hebrew tongue should be known prior to the history of 
the text itself. 
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CHAPTER 1[. 



THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

The greatest part of the Old Testament is written in what is 
called the H^eto language, because it was tha language of the 
IMrretna or Israelites in the dajs of their independence. The 
people who employed it being called jBe&rBios, the application 
of H^xrew to the tongue they spoke was natural. And why 
were the people called H^rmos? Three answers hare been 
Aimished to the question. 

1. Grotius, Walton and others, derive it from the verb 
1?? to pass over, the name having been given to Abraham 
by the Canaanites in consequence of his having crossed the 
Euphrates (Genesis xiv. 13), so that the word means tranaitor. 
This opinion was favoured by several early Chnstian writers, 
such as Origen and Jerome. 

2. Others derive it from the preposition ^3J? equivalent 
to ■'I'jn I?? beyond the river (Euphrates). From the preposi- 
tion came the appellative *^?V. In this way it means trana- 

JbivialtB, a person who daells on the other side of the river. 
Perhaps the Septuagint rendering of '^3p in Geneein xiv. 13, 
viz. i fgdnis, favours this opinion ; certainly Aquila's i mgatrtit 
agrees with it. Diodorus of Tarsus adopts it, when he ex- 
plains, irsiArt\v xaXf/* rhv 'AjS^c^ liiranl wi^at eixmira rou 'loejawu; 
and in like manner Chrysostom, when he writes imii^ 
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KATUEE OF THE HEBBEW LANGUAQE. 7 

ixiyiro.* Thio view was held by several of the Babbins, as 
Bechai, Maimonides, Raahi ; and by Luther, MUnater, Foreter, 
Geaenins, De Wette, Winer, &c. 

3. Others derive the name from Eber, so that it is a pairo- 
nymic Eber was son of Salah. Thus t^F '3? (Geneais x. 21) 
or poetically "Op stands for (Ac Hebrewa, the descendants 
of Eber. This opinion is held by many, such as Buxtorf, 
Loescher, Hezel, S. Morinua, Dathe, Ewald, HSremick, Fllrst, 
&c 

The chief objection to the first is, that even if there were 
evidence that the name Hebrew was assigned to Abraham by 
the Canaanites, it could not have been at fiist a digtinctive 
name, because many tribes mnst have recently passed west- 
wards over the Euphrates. 

The chief objections to the second are, that it does not suit 
the connection in GeneeiB xiv. 13, because there is a contrast 
between Abram Uie H^ewy and Mamre the Amorite, which 
would be lost on the supposition that ^?]'|J is not a patronymic 
A passage in Numbers xziv. 24 is also adverse to it. " They 
shall afflict Asshnr and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall 
perish for ever." Here the Assyrians are called Anahxa; from 
their progenitor Asshur; and the Hebrews Eber, from Eber 
their progenitor. It is also objected, that i^ does not appear 
elsewhere without the addition of ^Ciji!) the river. But this ie of 
no importance, for the name is equivalent to 0''??^, firom EO^ 
to wander ateay. We are also reminded, that in the language 
of the Bible the Israelites are called the »ons &r chUdren of 
hrael, while it is unusual to speak of the aona of the other aide 
of the river. Other arguments collected and urged by Hfiver- 
nick are weak-t 

AgMust the third it has been asked, why should Abraham, 

* ixiT. Homil. in Qeneg. 

t B«e hia Hkndbuch der historUch-kritiBcheu Einleit. in du kite 
Te8t4m6i)t, pp. 143, 144, toI. i. 
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a BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

who was the sixth from Eber, take his name from this patriarch 
rather than from another ancestor ? Why not rather from Shem, 
for example, who Is styled by Moses thejatier ofaUthe child- 
ren of Eber. To this it is answered, that Eber was a notable 
person. We read in Genesis x. 25, that ia the days of his 
son Peleg, the earth was divided. Eber accordingly was the 
last of the patriarchs descended from Shem nntil the dividing 
of the peoples, fivm whom dates the commencemeDt of a par- 
ticular race which was selected and preserved as a distinct 
people among the multitudinoBS branches into which the 
general mass of mankind was divided. When therefore 
Eber is regarded as standing between the patriarchs descended 
from Shem, and the particular family whence God's peculiar 
people lineally sprang, and to which, when the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the earth were dispersed fer and wide, the sacred 
history ia restricted, it is not surpri^ng that he was thought to 
be a person of so much importance as to give a name to his 
whole posterity. 

Without entering into a discussion of these views and ob- 
jections, it may be sufficient to mention, that the Hebrew 
genealogists explain the name as a patronymic. In this way 
only could they say, aons of Eber (Genesis x, 21 ; Numbers 
xxiv. 24). Gesenius himself admits that the Hebrew genealo- 
gists adopt this explanation,* Whether they were right is 
another question with him. Supposing, as he does, that the 
history in Genesis is mythical, he difiers from the genealogists 
whose accounts are incorporated with the first book of Moses. 
But it is more likely that they were right, than the later Jews 
who made the Septua^nt version and gave •n^aTTif. 

The name Hebrew, applied to the language, does not occur 

in the Old Testament. It was in use among those who were 

not Israelites. In one passage the Hebrew is poetically termed 

language of Canaan (Isaiah xix. 18), from the country in 

* See hie Hebraisdte Onmmatik, thirteenth editioD, p. 6. 
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NATURE OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 9 

which it was spoken ; where Canaan, the holy lanri, is opposed 
to Egypt, the profane. The more common name by which 
the Hebrew language ia designated in the Old Testament is 
Jewtsh, n'TVPj used adverbially, i.e., to speak in Jewish, 
Judaice ; 2 Kings iviii. 26, 28 ; Isaiah xxxvi. 11, 13. This 
is in accordance with the later usage which arose after the 
removal of the ten tribes ; when the appellations Judah and 
Jew were extended to the whole nation, though strictly speak- 
ing they referred only to the kingdom of Judah. 

The name Hebrew is first applied to the language in the 
Apocryphal writings composed in Greek. In the prologue of 
Sirach we find 'E^gatsrl in Hebrew. The same adverb is em- 
ployed in the New Testament, John v. 2; xlk. 13, 17, 20j 
and the corresponding phrase 'E^gnts iidktxTO!, Acts xxi. 40; 
xxii. 2 ; xxvi. 14 ; but in a somewhat different sense, meaning 
what was then the vernacular language of Palestine (Ara- 
maean), in distinction from the Greek. In Josephns, the 
phrase y>-usfa. rut "EfSjct/an means both the ancient Hebrew and 
the vernacular Aramaean of the day. The appellation holi/ 
tongue KBhlp^ JB?, lingua smwta, was first given to it in the 
Targums or Chaldee versions of the Old Testament, because 
it was the language of the sacred books, as distinguished 
from the Chaldee, the popular language, which was called 
W IB?, lingtut profana, theprofime language.* 

Thus we have seen that the appellation Hebrew language 
is based on the fact, that the nation speaking the dialect in 
question was distinguished by the name Hebrew. That was 
the first distinctlTe appellation the Israelites as a nation had. 
It was their ethnographical and political designation. But 
when the people were divided into twelve tribes, the early 
title gave place to that of Israel. They were then called 
laraeliles, which is the theocratic name, or that closely con- 
nected with their religion. This use of the two appellations 
* Qeieniug's Gescbichle der Heb. Spracbe und Scbrift, p. 0. 
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is Strictly observed in the Feolateuch and the oldest hietorical 
books. After the deportation of the ten tribes, Jeua came to 
be used for Israelites. But the ancient name Screws was 
revived not long before the Christian era, " when, however, 
it also served to distinguish the Jews of Palestine irom the 
Hellenist Jews, and passed over, together with that of Jevx, 
to the classical writers."* 

The Hebrew is only a small branch of the great trunk- 
language which was originally spread over the extensive 
territory reaching &om the Mediterranean Sea to the Tigris, 
and northward from the Armenian Mountains to the Southern 
Ocean. The countries called Hither Asia or iJte East in its 
limited sense, were covered by this parent language. This 
results from the feet of the people or nation, whose national 
idiom it was, being a branch of the race scattered over that 
extent of territory. Some difSculty has been felt in obtaining 
an appropriate name for this parent-language and the peoples 
who employed it. It has been called Shemttic, and the race 
Shemites, because we find in Genesis x. 21, &c., that most of 
the nations who spoke it were derived firom Shem. This 
appellation has been generally adopted, though it is histori- 
cally inexact. Others and better ones have been proposed 
by Hupfeld and Ewald, without obtaining general cur- 
rency. 

The Shemitic trunk-language was bordered on the east and 
north by another still more widely extended, which spread 
itself from India to the west of Europe, and is commonly 
called Indo- Germanic. Between the two there are certain 
broad features of distinction, by means of which they are 
divided off from one another. 

The grammatical character of the Shemitic parent-language 
mainly consists in these peculiarities : — 

(ffl.) In the consonant-system, a greater multiplicity of gut- 
* Dr. Nicholson, in Kitto's Cjclojuedio, vol. i. p. 823. 
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tand aspirations and other priuutiTe sounds is to be found 
than in any other language ; while the vowel-syBtcm proceeds 
from the same three primaiy sounds, a, «, u, aa the Indo- 
Germanic family. 

(ft.) In it8 written form the vowel-notation did not keep 
pace with the development of the language. Little points and 
strokes were subordinated to the consonantSj while other lan- 
guages invented distinct letters for the vowels added to them in 
the progress of time. 

(c) An uniform root-formation hy three letters or two 
Byllables, developed itself out of the original monosyUabic 
state, by the addition of a third letter. This tendency to 
enlargement presents itself in the Indo-GJermanic also ; but 
there is this difference, that in the latter monosyllabic roots 
remain besides those that have been enlarged ; while in the 
former they have almost disappeared. 

{d,} There is an almost total want of compounds, except 
in proper names. 

(e.) In the flexion of verbs, there is a poverty in time-forms 
or tenses, which are confined to two. On the other hand, there 
is greater copiousness in verbals or forms for expressing the 
modifications of the simple idea contained in the verb. 

(/) In the flexion of nouns, there are important defects, 
such as, only two genders, the place of the neater being sup- 
plied by the feminine ; no proper firms ofcaseB, but eitha a 
syntactical joining of two words for the genitive, or pre- 
positions for the other cases; no ibrms for the comparative 
and superlative, except in the Arabic. 

(^,) In syntax, we find a deficiency and cmdeness in the 
use of particles, and consequently in the structure of periods. 
This, however, is not a peculiarity of the language so much 
as a peculiarity of the education of the people, which was more 
po^ic than pkthsophicaL' 

* Bee Hupfeld's Hebr&iBche Qrammatik, pp. 3, 4. 
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The Shemitic &inily consists of three leading divisioDS. 

1. The Aramaean primi tire-dialect prevailing in the north 
and uorth-eaBt, was preserved in two late off-shoots or forms, 
viz., an eastern one, the Babjlonian or Chaldean ; and a 
western, the Syriac The Sabian, Samaritan, and Palmyrene 
were still later and corrupt off-shoots of the Aramaean stem- 
dialect. 

2. The Canaanitish, to which the Hebrew, the Fhoetiician 
and its daughter the Punic, belong. 

3. The Arabic, of which the Ethiopic is an older branch. 
Of these leading primitive dialects, the Hebrew is the 

oldest so far as its literature greatly aurpaasee that of the 
others in antiquity. Whether it be the oldest in point of fact 
is another question, which has been much debated. Judging 
by internal marka, the Arabic has the greatest claim to be 
the most ancient of the three, and Mr. Forster accordingly 
believes it to be the oldest. But no decision can be founded 
on internal evidence alone. 

Aramaean literature begins with the extinction of the He- 
brew as a living tongue, t.€., about the time of Cyrus. The 
literature of the Arabic language is stiU later than the Ant- 
maean, viz., not till after Christ, as it appears in Himyaritic 
inscriptions, the Ethiopic version of the Bible, and the dialect 
of the Koreishites, a north Arabian race, which was elevated 
by Mohammedanism into the universal written language of 
the Arabians.* 

There is good reason for believing, that when Abraham 
first went into Canaan he found the language current among 
the different tribes of the country to be substantially the same 
with his own. This is collected from such considerations as — 

That the names of persons and pUces belonging to the 
Cauaanitish tribes admit of Hebrew etymologies. 

* Hebrew Qramnutr of Qeeenius, as edited bj Roediger, traJul»l«d by 
M. Stuart, p. 5. 
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The same is the case with Phcenician proper names aod 
Phceoician words, as far as they have been deciphered. The 
remains both of the Phoenician, and its daughter the Fnnic, 
coincide with Hebrew, 

Again, the Canaanites dwelt in Palestine for a considerable 
period, and yet no difference of language is mentioned in the 
Bible. But a difference of language is spoken of in relation 
to other peoples. The testimony of Augustine and Jerome is 
to the same effect. 

Still farther, the Hebrew language itself appears to present 
certain phenomena which imply its development in Canaan. 
Thus tAe west is denoted by, D* the sea, and there is no other 
word for west.* 

Did Abraham, then, take that very dialect which we call 
the Hebrew language with him into Canaan? Or was it 
the common tongue which he adopted from the tribes there, 
and which was afterwards more fiilly developed among his 
descendants ? S. Morin, Loescher and others, affirm that the 
Hebrew, as it is in the Pentateuch, was the very dialect 
which Abraham took with him into Canaan. The strongest 
of their argnments have been repeated and urged in a better 
form by HSvemick. t All these writers do so chiefly in order 
to prove that Hebrew was the primitive language of mankind. 
But the most recent researches of philoeophiesl ethnographers 
and linguists have effectually pushed aside this idea. To say 
that Hebrew is the primitive tongue is saying nothing at the 
present day. Hebrew ia merely a later fcomation of the ori- 
ginal type which gradually branched out into all historical 
and existing languages. Wherever the primitive type re- 
mained most fixed, — in whatever form it developed itself 
least, as in the Egyptian probably, there we should look for 
the oldest language, aa far as historical sotirces can now be 

* Oeaenius, Geachichte, u. e. w. p. 16, et eeq. 
t Einleitung, $ 26, p. 145, et seq. 
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traced. We go up to primitive Hamimi ; we look for that 
in its leaet deodoped state, and there is the highest point 
in antiquity to which we can go. From thence to Adam is 
not a Teiy long period; but doubtless the language spoken 
then admitted of development How far it differed &om the 
Egyptian is mere matter of conjecture,* 

In their contracted compass of investigalion, such writers 
as S. Morin, Loescher, H&vemick, &c., rely on the fact, that 
" as the most important proper names in the first part of 
Gfenesis (as Oain, Seth, and others) are evidently founded on 
Hebrew etymologies, the essential connection of these names 
with their etymological origins involves the historical credi- 
bility of the records themselves, and leaves no room for any 
other conclosion than that the Hebrew language is coeval 
with the eatliest history of man."-t- On the other side are the 
phenomena of the Hebrew language itself, shewing that its 
roots were at first biliteral, and became in progress triliteral. 
Akin to this is the argument founded on D^, already given ; 
and the additional fact, that the near relatives of Abraham, 
reading in the country whence he had recently emigrated, 
spoke Aratnaean (Gen. zxxi. 47). This is thought to shew 
that Aramaean was Abraham's vernacular dialect 

On the whole, it appesjB to vs that Abraham adopts the 
current dialect of the Ganaanitish tribes, which his posterity 
took into Egypt, and brought back to Canaan. But the 
change from the one to die other was not great They were 
merely different dialecte of the same parent-Ungoage.} 

Which then of the three, the Aramaean, the Canaanitlsh, 
the Arabic, is the oldest representative of the original Shemitic 
trunk-language? Probably the Aramaean. For the cradle 
of the Shemites was the mountainous district of Armenia; 

* See Bunaen, Report of the British Association for 1847, p. 297. 

t Dr. Nicholson, in Eitto's Cjclopiedift, vol. i. p. 823. 

} Qesenius, Qescbichte der Heb. Sprache, u. s. w. p, 16, et seq. 
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and their earliest abode that great plain between the Gtiphiates 
and Tigris, at the foot of the mountains of Armenia ; whence 
Abraham the progenitor of the Hebrews went forth. 

A still older representative of the prinutiTe langoage is the 

In the Old Testament, we hare writinga belonging to Ter7 
different times. Commencing with Moses, thej come down to 
the Pernan dominion, and later. Hence arises their manifold 
character, at least in part. There is great difficulty in ascer- 
taining the different periods belonging to the Tarioos remains 
of the Hebrew literature. It is not easy to assign each book 
to its proper position and era in the national history. The 
time when it originated can scarcely be determined with cer- 
tainty, from the peculiarities of its diction and style. This 
results from varions causes. In most pieces of the Old Testa- 
ment collection, a number of circomstances must be closely 
exunined before a right apprehension of their age be reached. 
And then the language itself appears to have undergone few 
changes from Moses till about 600 years before Christ The 
simplicity of structure belonging to the Shemitic family, contri- 
bnted to the inflezilHlity and permanence of their essential 
character. It is somewhat different in the case of the Indo- 
Germanic family. It should also be remembered, that the 
Hebrews were not much exposed, daring that long period, to 
the influences which forcibly affect a language. They were 
not subjected for any length of time to people speaking other 
tongues. They lived in a state of comparative isolation fiom 
neighbouring nations, under their own free constitution. They 
were separated from surrounding peoples, and from all foreign 
languages. Hence their native language was not much altered 
either for the better or the worse. It was little improved ; 
and it was little deteriorated.* Still, there are some peculiari- 
ties in the Pentateuch and other older books, which were after- 
* S«e Bwald'g Ausf&hrliehes Lehrbnch der Hebriiscben Sprache, p, 21. 
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wards modified or dropped. There are diveTsities between the 
Ungoage as found in it, and the language Bome centuries after, 
which can be rect^oised. 

These observationB will serve to justify us in not dividing 
the history of the Hebrew language and literature very rai- 
nntely. We must take large epochs. H&vermck, who follows 
the brief hints of Ewald, has increased the difficulty of the 
subject in disposing it under the three divisions of the Mosaic 
period, the period of David and Solomon, and the period of 
the captivi^, till its extinction as a spoken language. Snch 
divisions may be justified by the internal character of the 
language ; but they expose the various features of it to undue 
prominence and diverai^. It is better to abide by the older 
division into two periods. These are more distinguishable 
than three, end are quite sufficient for general purposes. 

The remains of the Hebrews' sacred literature may there- 
fore be divided most conveniently into two classes, correspond- 
ing with two periods in the history of the language. The 
first epoch embraces the books written before the Babylonish 
captivity ; the second, those which were composed during and 
after that time. These are the golden and silver ages of the 
language. The golden age embraces, of historical writings, 
the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Ruth ; of the 
prophets, Jonah, Hosea, Amos, Joel, Ismh, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel ; of the 
poetical writings, the earlier Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, and 
Job. 

It will be obvious to all that the apportionment of books 
to the two periods respectively, is a matter of some un- 
certainty. Some writings may be placed in the golden or in 
the silver age, according to the judgment, taste, or fancy of 
critics. And some are difierently distributed because the se- 
parating line is not very definite. All that can be done is an 
approximation to certain^ in the proposed classification. 
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It IB somewhat remarkable, that in the earliest existing 
mODoments, which ate undoabtedly the Mosaic books, the 
language appears in a form that presupposes a senes of eocces- 
aive cbaogee, hj means of which it had deviated considerablj 
&om its original state. It isfuUy developed in the Pentateuch. 
Hence arises the ptesomption, that the writing of the Hebrews 
was verj ancient. It did not begin with Moses ot his time. 
Alphabetical writing was of much earlier existence among 
them. In these oldest existing monuments, the Hebrew lan- 
guage is as firmlj and definitely developed as if it had long 
been written. And it is inferred that it had been so. There 
were documents prior to Moses. It may be supposed that they 
contained records and genealogies of the nation's history. The 
writer of the Pentateuch drew from them. He consulted his- 
tories and genealogical tables preserved among the posterity 
of Abraham. All auah)gy is opposed to the idea that the 
Hebrew attained the regularity of stmcture and syntax which 
it presents in the Mosaic books, <U once. It did not burst forth 
suddenly in this high state of refinement. A considerable 
time was required for its gradual unfolding, till it came to be 
spoken and written in that mature condition. It passed 
through the process of centuries, being slowly and successively 
developed amid the varions influences to which it was exposed. 
Hence the Pentateuch, especially in some of the oldest poems 
or fragments of poeme incorporated into it, exhibits some 
anAai$mM. Thos tnn and if? were ihen of the common 
gender. There are also harsh and stiff forms, which were 
BobsequenUy softened. Such archaisms and stifiness are most - 
a[^)arent in Uxodns xv. While, however, they corroborate 
the opinion that Hebrew literature did not conmience with 
Mcnes, they are exceptions to the general character of the lan- 
gnage, which is clear, simple, and elegant. 

To the silver age belong Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, some 
of the Psalms, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Chronicles. 
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The Anmaean element is the characteristic featate which dis- 
tinguishes the laugaage of this period. When the political 
independence of the nstdoD sank, the theocratic spirit sank at 
the same time. Id accordance with this degeneracy, the force 
and originality of the national ideas, as well as the prevalent 
purity of taete, became less. This deterioration is observable 
even in Jeremiah luid Ezekiel, who, in point of language, stand 
on the borders of the two ages. It is still more noticeable in 
Daniel and the post-exile prophets Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
as well as the later Raima. Biatory too becomes annalistic, 
compilatoiy, mechanical, as in Ezra, Nebemiab, Chronicles, 
Esther. 

The Hebrew langm^ exhibits a twofold diction, that of 
poetry and prose. This distinction may be traced both in the 
earlier and later Hebrew. It does not appear that Hebrew 
poetry had metree. Long and short syUablea, and the varieties 
thence arising, did not belong to it Its characteristics are a 
certain rythm, consisting in measured parallel members; as 
well as peculiar words, forms and significations of words, and 
grammatical constmctions. Most of these peculiarities occur 
in other dialects, particnlarly the Aramaean, aa the usual modes 
of expression, so that they may be regarded partly as archaisms 
retained in poetry, and partly as transferred from Aramaean 
by the poets who knew it. 

In regard to rythm and language, the prophets belonging 
to the golden age are almost poets, except that the sentences 
freqnently run on longer, and the parallelism is less regular 
than in those who are properly poets. The later prophets ap- 
|anacb nearer to the language of prose.* 

Whether the Hebrew had dialects, can scarcely be det»- 

mined, because of the scanty remains of it we possess. It is 

probable, however, that it exhibited such varieties. The diar 

lect of the north may have inclined to Aramaean. There is 

* See Roodiger'i Goieiijua, Bisters' tmulation, p. 8. 
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only one pasaage where it is expressly stated that the 
Ephrumites could not ptODonace SkibboUthf bat only SMoletL 
Here it is ancert^n whether they were unable to utter cor- 
rectly the sound ah m&celj in this word, and perhaps some 
others, or whether they could not utter it at all. 

Dialectic differences are more obvious in the older writings, 
especially the poetA. The song of Deborah exhibits such ap- 
pearances. So does the Song of Solomon, and Hosea. Pieces 
which belong to the north of Palestine have an Aramaean 
colouring, shewing the influence to which those living north- 
ward were exposed. Even within the small limits of the 
kingdom of Jodah, writers in the country like Amos and 
Micah, have a diction somewhat different from that more 
polished and cultivated one belon^ng to Isaiah and JoeL* 
This justifies as in suppodng that the dialect of the people 
slightly differed from that of books. Of this there is an ex- 
ample in Exodns xvi. 15. When the children of Israel saw 
maima, they said wn J^ y,hat w this / but the writer gives 
the word ^ as expressive of the interrogative what. 

After the Babylonian exile, the Hebrew language did not 
continue to be long spoken. It fell away as the common lan- 
gnage of the people. But it continued for some time as the 
dialect of the learned and of books, 

' Etrftld, Lehibucfa, u. a. w. p. 20. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF THE HEBREW CHARACTEBS. 

The memorials of the Hebrews which haro descended to ns 
present a twofold mode of writing. The one character is fbmid 
on the AsmonaeaD coins which were struck under Simou. 
The other character is that used in the oldest Hebrew MSS. 
known, commonly called the square writing, 113^ ^ra on 
account of its angular form, to distinguish it from the more 
flowing text which the Jews termed 'U? 3ri3 round torit- 
wg. It is also styled nnw'K 3np, Assyrian writing, because 
it was thought that it consisted of the Assyrian or Aramaean 
letters, which Ezra, is said to have brought from Assyria 
into Palestine after the captivily. 

The Hebrew character which appears in all ezisting Hebrew 
MSS. and printed books, is not that which was always used. 
Another character was employed before the present A change 
was made in the forms of the letters. They were wholly al- 
tered from their first condition. How is this known, it may 
be asked? It is so stated in the Talmuds of Babylon and 
Jerusalem, as well as in the writings of Origen and Jerome, 
who teamed it donbtlese from their Kabbinical teachers. From 
these sources we learn that the Hebrews used before the exile 
an ancient character termed Samaritam, which was exchanged 
by Ezra after the captivity, for the present character of 
Asgyricm ori^n. 

Thus the Babylonian Talmud says — " The law was given 
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to Israel in Hebrew writing, and in the I10I7 tongae. And it 
waa given to them again in the dajs of Ezra in Aasyrian writ- 
ing and the Aramaean language. The Israelites chose to 
themselves the Assyrian writing and the holy langoage, and 
left the Hebrew writing and Aramaean language to ignorant 
persons. Bat who are those idiots or ignorant persons ? R. 
Chasda says, the Samaritans."* 

And again — " Though the law was not given by his hand 
(Ezra's), yet writing (that is, the form of the letters) was 
changed by his hand, since its name is called Assyrian, be- 
canse it came up with them from Assyria, t 

In like manner Origin says, that in the old writing the letter 
tan had the form of a cross, ( meaning by the Samaritan mritr 
mff, of which this is predicated, the Jewish ooin-writir^, as 
was common among the Jews. In another place he states, 
that in certain MSS. die word mrc was written with the old 
Hebrew character, adding, "they say that Ezra used other 
letters after the exile."§ 

To the same effect writes Jerome — "It is certain that 
Ezra the scribe and teacher of the law, after Jerusalem had 
been taken, and the temple renewed mider Zembbabel,jf)unc2 
other letters, which we now use, since up to that time the 
characters of the Samaritans and Hebrews were the same." 11 

It accords with this that the Samaritans call the {oesent 
square character the wr^mg of Ezra. 

From these testimonies which, taken as a whole, are de- 
finite enough and nnpotemical, it follows that the square cha- 
racter was introdaced by Ezra, and that it was of Assyrian 

* Oemar. SsnliedT. fol. 21.2 and 22.1. t Ibid. cap. 1. 

t On Eiekiel ix. 4. § Hexapla, rol. ii. p. 94, ed. Bohrdt. 

I ** Certum ett, Emun scribam I«guque doetorem post capfauu Hiero- 
•oljawm et iDstaaratioiiein Umpli nib Zorobabel alias literal reperiue, 
qnibtu dhhc utimur, cum ad illud oaque tempiu iidem Samaritaooruni 
«t HebnMomm faerint ehuacto-M." Prolog. Oaleat. ad lib. B«gnm. 
0pp. Tol. It. p. 7. 
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origin } the former native character of the Jews being dbplaced 
by it. 

But what wan the EArew v>rtimg which, according to this 
Jewish tradition, existed and was current before Ezra? It 
was the Jeviah coin-wrtlinff, which was substantiallj Phceoician, 
called also Samaritan, becanse the character used hj the Sa- 
maritans is essentially identical. 

In regai^ to the mutual relation of the Hebrew eom-teriting 
and the square ekaracter, as respects their earlier ot latn use, 
different views have been held. 

Thus the younger Buztorf supposed that the square charac- 
ter was the old original alphabet, but that even before the 
exile, the Samaritan character had been in use alor^ with it, 
the former being applied to holy things, the latter to common 
life. During the exile the priests and learned portion of the 
people cultivated especially the sacred character ; while those 
who remained behind in Palestine, from whom the Samaritans 
proceeded, retained the common character. The former was 
broQght out of the captivity by Ezra, and soon spread very 
extensively ; the latter continued for the most part among 
the Samaritans, though it was employed occasionally by 
the Jews, ex. gr. on coins.* Such was the view adopted by 
Buxtorf and many others — a view which was a little changed 
by S. Morint and LoescherJ without improvement. Bat it 
has been rejected as tmtenable by all modem scholars. The 
most ancient Jewish testimonies never speak of two modes of 
writing b^g used together, but <^ier one another. 

A second view of the mutual relation of the two modes of 
writing is that of Grcaenius, according to which the one took the 
place of the other. But the change was not made entirely in the 
time of Ezra. It was mainly made immediately after the exile, 

* DusertatioDM Philol. Theol. No. 4. (BuUeae, 1662, 4to.) 

t I>« lingua priniMTk, p. S71. 

X De c&uiie lingiuw Hebrs«M, pp. S07, 208. 
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but not wholly. It was a gradual thing. He admits that the 
tradition of Ezra ia true in a limited sense ; that it is very pro- 
bable the new character came from Ghaldea ; bat denies that "^ 
Ezra transcribed a copy of the Scriptores out of one character 
into another. To account for the late use of the ancient letters 
on coins, he appeals, besides the slow process of such changes, 
to the use of the Knfic character on Mohammedan coins cen- 
turies after the Nishi was employed for writing, to the attach- 
ment to things old, and to a mercantile interest, which would 
lead to the adoption of a character closely allied to the Phceni- 
cian. In this way it is thought that a change of character ac- 
tually took place through the influence of the captivity and of 
the Chaldean writing, but that it was gradual, requiring an 
entu% period for its completioD. When the Maccabean coins 
were stamped, the one had not wholly supplanted the other.* 

In recent times this view was rejected by others, among 
whom Kopp is the most cooBpicnoas. And from his know- 
ledge of palseography, this scholar has been listened to by many. 
Discarding as fabulous the tradition on which the prevalent view - 
was based, the distinguiahed pahsographer propounded the 
theory, that the square character developed itself in the course of 
time out of the ancient character by gradual steps of transition ; 
and that after it had gone through itsorganic change and attained 
a firm form, it was adopted by the Hebrews in the early cen- 
turies after Christt It is almost superfluous to say, that the 
view proposed by Kopp was substantially new. The eonjec- 
tores of Kennicott, Biaoconi, Bauer, Jabn, &c &c, were both 
uncritical and unphilosophical. These scholars had no percep- 
tion of the true nature of the question, as is evident to any one 
acquiunted with their words. 

The theory first developed and published by the Hannheim 
palieographer, attracted general attention, especially after it 

* Oeachichte der Heb. Spiaehe uud Siihrift, § 43, p. IfiS, st seq. 
t Bildor und Schrifbo der Ton«it, vol. ii. 
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v/aa ablj itlnstrated by Hnpfeld.* Indeed, the ezplanatioiis 
and partial modificatiotis of the latter Hebnuat first contributed 
to ita general adoption. Unfolded with great skill and singolar 
ability hj Hupfeld, it was welcomed hj moat Hebr^ts as the 
true aolution of a problem towards which many had been 
groping their way before. Let ua therefore look at the new 
and popnlar view of Hebrew writing which has commended 
itself BO mach to the approbation of recent critics and giam- 



The Shemitic alphabet, of which the Hebrew is merely a 
branch, waa not invented by the Hebrews under or nnce 
Moses, but existed long prior to hia time. Neither waa it 
invented by the Phoenicians, though they had the merit of 
early transmitting it to the Greeks and other European natiooa. 
It was cerbunly invented and used by a Semitic race, be- 
cause it is adapted to the peculiarities of the Shemitic lan- 
guagea. Gesenius and Ewald think that it was constructed 
and Qsed by a Shemitic people who were at one time connected 
■ with Egypt, imagining that the Egyptian picture-writing, to 
which the Hebrew alphabet is allied, is the oldest The 
principle observed in the construction of both is the aame, 
except in relation to the forms of the letters. Both have a 
phonetic basis. The Fhcenicians, who were very early con- 
nected with the neighbouring Egyptians, are thought by 
Gesenius to have been the inventors. But this is somewhat 
uncertain. If the language of Egypt contain the undeveloped 
type of the Shemitic and Indo-Germanic tamilies, as Bunsen 
supposes,'}' there will be no necessity for finding a people who, 
from acquaintance with the Egyptians, constructed an alphabet 
after the exemplar of their writing. The descendants of Koah 
in the central plains of Asia, may have invented it themselves, 

" Studieuund Kritiken for 1830, Zwe^tei Ueft. 

f See his masterly p^per in the Beport of the British Association for 

lfl47, p. 854, et Boq. 
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having Bome traditional knowledge, tliroagh Noah, of the 
primitive writing which waa taken to Egypt by a cdony from 
the birth-place of the homan race, before mankind were 
divided into the three families designated by Noah's sons. It 
is therefore more probable, that the Shemitic alphabet was 
developed ont of the primitive type independently of Egypt, in 
Babylonia, whence the Fboemcians got it, and were the instm- 
menta of commmiicating it to other nations. 

The Shemitic primitive alphabet presents itself in a three- 
fold stage of development, while it was contribnting to the 
fonnation of the present Hebrew character. 

1. In its oldest, though not its original state, it exists io 
Fhcenician monnments, both stonea and coins. It consists of 
twenty-two letters, written irom right to left, and is charao- 
teiised generally by stiff straight down-strokes, withont regn- 
larily and beanty, and by closed heads round or pointed. It 
is likely that the Hebrews adopted this writing from the 
Caoaanites {%. e. Phoenicians), among whom they lived ; and 
employed it while their language was a living one. There is 
a tradition in the Talmud respecting such use of the Fhcenician 
writing, as also in Origen and Jerome. We have also a two- 
fold memorial of it — viz., the msoriplioaa on Jeioish coma, struck 
under the Maccabean princes,* where it is evident that the 

* These eoiiis are eaumanited tsiA described bj Bajer and Eckhel. 
Thej wete struck under Simou Maccabeus 143 b. o,, and afCoiwarda down 
ta AntigoouB, b. a. 40. Thej are onl; in silTer v)d copper. The silver 
onee are shekels and half ahekels ; the copper coins are about the siie of 
onr halfpence and &rthings. The tjpe of the silver ones is commonlj on 
the obverw— the pot of manna ; on the reverse, Aaron's rod budded. The 
copper are much more numerous than the silver, and have a gr«at variety 
of types, such as the pot of manna, a vine leaf, bunch of grapes, palm- 
tree, dtion-tree, fruits detached and in baskets. The dates given by 
Bayer are "first," "second," "third," "fourth year." For example, 
obvene, "shekel of silver, year one;" reverse, "Jerusalem the holy." 
Of Antigonui, the last of th« Asmonaean &nuly, Bayer gives a copper 
coin {p. 183) obverse, in Oreek characters, " AnCigonus the King;" 
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characters resemble the Phoenician, and l&e Sanua-itan charao- 
tor, in which the Pentatench of the Samaritans is written. 
This latter character has been preserved unchanged among 
them till the present day, and differs from the Phcenician, as 
seen on the Maccabean coins, merely by a few freer and finer 
traces. 

2. While the old character thus continued without much 
change among the Phoenicians and Samaritans, it had gradually 
altered among the Aramaeans, and assumed somewhat of a 
curaive form, by opening the heads or tops of the letters which 
were closed before, so that they presented themselves as two 
projecting points or ears; and by breaking the stiff down- 
strokes, which were either upright or but slightly bent, into 
horizontally inclined ones, to serve for union in writing. This 
character appears, in a twofold form, on Aramaean monnmenta. 
It is seen as an older and more simple one on the Caipentras 
stone, where it still inclines to the old writing, and is just be- 
ginning to deviate from it by opening the heads of the letters. 
It is also seen, as a younffer character, in inscriptions found 
among the ruins of Palmyra, departing very considerably from 
the primitive alphabet by the open heads of letters, and by the 
horizontal strokes of union. 

3. The ancient character also uiLderwent a similar process 
among the Jews. The Maccabean coin-writing presents some 
appearances of such change, where the straight strokes of some 
letters are broken. It is probable that the influence of the 
later Aramaean character (Palmyiene) contributed most to this 
effect, until the present Hebrew writing was formed, which 
Mverse, in the coin chuacter TOMmbliog the Sanaritwi, " Hjicaniu the 
high priest." There are kbo coiiu which bear diatinct traces of having 
been ongintilj strucic by t, Roman emperor, aud ftflerwardB reatnick aod 
appropriated b; a Jewish conqueror. These must be assigned to the 
time when Barcocbab, having raised the atsndaxd of war, urged his 
countiTmen to slkake off the Roman joke. Thej were therefore eriffinaS^ 
isaued b; Trajut or Adrian. See Eekhel, vol. iii. pp. 471-474. 
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went considerably farther in its development than the Palmy- 
rene, by completely polishing off the points that remained from 
the Fhcenician heads, by enlarging the horizontal strokes, and 
by straightening the letters, separating them from one another, 
and causing the alphabet to lose the cweive character to which 
it had attained. In this developed form it has received the 
name S^ 3ri^, square writing, on accomit of its angular form.* 
According to this view, the old Hebrew writing was essen- 
tially Phoenician, having been preserved, after the Hebrews 
had laid it aside, among the Phcenicians, and still cnrrent 
among the Samaritans. The oldest monmnents of Hebrew 
writing reaching no farther back than the middle of the second 
centmy before Christ, viz., the characters stamped on the 
Asmonaean coins, are substantially Phoenician or Samaritan. 
. But the Aramaean character, which had gradually assnmed 
a cnrsive form, was exerting a continned influence on this old 
Hebrew character ever since the return from Babylon. In 
the progress of time it was preferred above others. It spread 
itself over Syria and Korthem Arabia. The Jews could 
scarcely resist its influence, because the Aramaean literature 
and language were entirely supplanting their ancient speech. 
This constantly growing enei^ succeeded in whoUy super- 
seding the old writing, or rather in renewing and refashioning 
it. And when once received, it was superstitionsly preserved 
aa holy and unalterable in all the sacred writings of the Jews. 
In like maimer, the Araniaean writing is regarded in this 
view as an intermediate condition of the old Hebrew writing 
used by the Jews before the exile (which was sabstantially 
Fhcenician], and the modem sqnaie character. It marks the 
character in a transition state. It resembles in part the ancient 
Hebrew writing as found on the Asmonaean coins ; and in 
part, the modem character of existing USS. and printed 
* Hupfeld, HebriliBdke Onunmatik, p. 33, et leq. 
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books. The squaie character, therefore, ia mainlj of foreign 
origin. It passed irom the Aramaeans or Syrians to the 
Hebrews, not by any instantaneous or sadden exchange of 
one character for another, bat gradaally and insensibly, amid 
the pressure of circumstances. Time, art, and culture contri- 
bated to its formation. 

The view of Kopp and Hupfeld now given rests mainly 
on two principles, a cursive or tachygraphtcal, and a caUfgra- 
phictd one. Every derivative mode of writing must be formed 
on both; and the square Hebrew character is no exception. 
The first consists in a striving after facility of writing. It is 
the more important and influential of the two. It works in a 
twofold method. The pen draws merely a hasty sketch of 
each figure, abridging, rounding off, and flattening the parts 
of it ; and it also forms union- traces to serve as transitions 
from one letter to another, in consequence of which the length 
and position of some parts are altered, so that the pen can the 
more readily pass from one to another. The effect of tachy- 
grapby is easily recognised. A superficial delineation of 
letters withoat attention to their minute parts ; a linking of 
them one to another ; and a prolongation or bending of the 
final tetters to admit a freer transition to such as follow, are 
the chief lineaments by which it is distinguiBhed. The caUi- 
gr^huxd principle proceeds in a contrary manner. It consists 
in striving after uniformity and symmetry. It aims to make 
the height and breadth of letters alike. It separates too, the 
letters which had been linked together in the common writ- 
ing; and it inclines to ornament the letters artificially, and 
to beautify them according to the prevalent national taste. 
Hence the general features of calligraphy are easily recog- 
nised. It goes back to the forms which had existed before 
the cursiTe principle had modified them. It aims at regidarity 
and symmetry. Letters which had been joined together it 
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divides, and attaches various omameQtal flooiiBhes to tbem, 
agreeably to corrent taste.* 

Bj the aid of these two principles, tachygraphy and caUi- 
grt^hy, which are manifest in the formation of all derivative 
characters, the square Hebrew writing was derived from the 
old Phoenician through the intermediate Aramaean monuments 
on the Btoae of Carpentras, and the Palmyrene inscriptionB. 
Thus we find in it the points of the letters blunted and smoothed 
off, the horizoiUtJ, union-ttroJcea enlarged, figures that had been 
divided rounded and dosed^ the position and length of many 
croas-lines altered, and final lett^a introduced, agreeably to 
techygraphy. On the other hand, the calUgraphical principle 
is seen in the extraordinary uniformity and eymmetry of the 
letters, their separation from one another, and in the peculiar 
taste which adoma them with a stiff and angular form. 

At what time the Hebrew writing thus altered passed from 
the Aramaeans or Syrians to the Jews, it is very difficult to 
discover. We have seen that in the Talmud, as also in the 
works of Origen and Jerome, the change is referred to Ezra, 
who, after the captivity, is said to have changed the old cha- 
ncter for the square. Hence it is called ihtt Assyrian, mean- 
ing the Chaldean writing, rrvi^ 3rQ. But this tradition is 
contradicted by many considerations. Apart frvm analogy, 
which teaches that such changes take place gradually, under 
the influence of successive circumstances, historical facts are 
against it. We know that the Aramaean character was in 
Qse long after the captivity. Even on the Maccabean coins, 
the old Phoenician alphabet is seen. 

Kopp fixed npon the fourth century of the Christian era. 
The process, as he thinks, was then completed. The square 
character was finally and definitely formed at that period, 
having supplanted prior forma. It is probable that he was 
mainly led to take the fourth century, because the Palmyrene 
* S«e Hupf«ld, Stud, und Rritik. 1630. H. S. p. 309, et Mq. 
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mODiimeDtB, which exhibit the Aramaean character in its 
nearcBt approach to the square one, belong to the first three 
centurieB of the CbriBtian era. Hence Kopp pat the latter 
into the ceuttuy next to them. 

Bnt there are-serioos difficoltieB in the way of this time 
which Eopp could hardlj have perceived. These did not 
escape the keen e^ of Hapfeld, who accordingly, with greater 
probability, speaks of the first or second centoiy as the date of 
the square character. In this opinion he seems to have been 
infinenced by the fact, that in Origen's day the alteration of 
character was so old and so &r oat of men's memories, as to 
be hid in the obscmity of fable. Hence it was commonly 
attributed to Ezra, bnt by most Tabnudists to God. Hence 
also arises the ignorance displayed in the Talmud respecting 
the sense of the names nn and nnWit belonging to the old and 
new modes of writing respectively ; for it should be mentioned 
that the meaning of the word rtntfvt especially is greatly dis- 
puted, though it is explained Assyrian in the Talmud. B. 
Judah sumamed the holy explains it heata, beaiificata;* B. 
Jonah, elegant in its letters. Indeed the majority of the 
Babbins incline to take it as an (^pellative. Both Michaelis 
and Hapfeld derive the word from iBit to he firm or atra^ht ; 
a meaning to which some Babbins were inclined, particularly 
Abraham de Balnus. Others deriving it from "W^ tobe atraigkt, 
recta, proper, assign the same sense. Thus the Talmadic 
explanation Atm/r^n, which Buxtorf and Qesenius follow, is 
liable to great donbt f Hupfeld was also led to the same view 
in part, by the fact that traces of the present square character 
are found even in the Mishnah ; and by die passage in Matthew 
V. 8, in which it is implied that yod is a tittle letter, which is 
not the case in old Hebrew. The last consideration appears 

* Buxtorf, Di«iertatioiiea, p. S30. 

t Bm Oercniiu, Oeschichte der Heb. Bprschs und Schrift, p. 143 ; 
ud Hupfeld, Btudien und Eiitiken, 1830, S Heft. pp. 293-207. 
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to be the most plansible of all against the late date assigned 
hy Kopp ; for it refers, as Hapfeld assertB, either to the Fal- 
myTeoic or the square character.* 

The view taken by Eopp in the modified form that Hapfeld 
gave to it, was afterwards adopted in the main by H&Termck 
and Ew^d. The former, however, shifts the time still farther 
back than Hapfeld, for be refers the change to a period prior 
to Christ, in consequence of the passage in Matth. y. 8. With 
this the Palmyrene inacriptiona will certainly agree, for the 
^;eof an inscription is not necessarily the exact age of the 
writing it exhibits. The Palmyrene torittnff may therefore be 
dated before Christ, a centniy before the earliest known in- 
scription.t 

Ewald is more caatioos than HSveroick, for he says that 
the change took place in the first centoij before and the first 
after Christ} 

But the view proposed by Kopp, and approved with very 
slight modifications by Hupfeld, Hftvemick, and Ewald, has 
not commanded nniversal assent Gresenina himself, who 
witnessed its apparent triumph, threw oat hints respecting it, 
implying considerable scepticiem, in hie great work on the 
Fhcenician monuments. But death prevented him ftom speak- 
ing folly and definitely of its correctness or baselessness. 

An opponent to it appeared in the peraon of Herb6t,§ who 
has stated his doubts and objectioae with force and candoor. 
Sach adverse considerations are entitled to attention from their 
intrinsic character. 

First In the days of Julius Africanas, in the first half of 
the third (»ntaxy after Christ, the alteration of writing was 

* Stud, usd Eritiken for 1830, p. 279, et aeq. 
t Einleit. vol. i, p. 891. 

{ Aoifiilu'licheB Lehrbuch der Hebr. Sprache, p. 100. 
§ Hutorbch-kritUcbe EinldtuDg in die heiligan Schrirten des alten 
TMtamoitt, part i. p. 61, et «eq. 
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something that had gone so mnch out of memoij that the 
Jews ascribed it to Ezra. Granting that Ezra had nothing to 
do with it, we aie yet compelled to snppoae that it waa not 
made after the end of the firat centnry. And when the diaas- 
troQs time after the outbreak of the Jewish war is conaidered, 
it could not have happened then, so that we teach the middle 
of the first century as the termmns ad quern or utmost limit. 
The Maccabean coins lead to the tennmus a qvo, or com- 
mencing point This, however, is not the time of Simon, but 
at the earliest, the time immediately preceding the dominion of 
the Romans, because the coins reach down so far. And he- 
cause the last of the Asmonaean coins show nothing of an 
alteration in the writing, we must date the conunencing point 
of the imptdse which affected the current mode of writing 
somewhat later than the latest coin, probably about the time 
immediately subsequent to the birth of Christ Hence there 
remains so small an interval for the alteration, that the idea 
of a gradual formation requiring centuries for its completion 
must be abandoned, and a proper exchange of the native for a 
foreign character should be assumed. 

Secondly. At the time when the square character is said 
to have been introduced, the Jewish academies in the West, 
as well as the East, were most flourishing. A series of 
distinguished teachers and scholars presided over them. Now 
if the old passed ly degrees into the new writing, the change 
took place before their eyes. They knew the steps of trausi- 
tioD and intermediate links between both. Yet they have 
handed down nothing reUtive to it All that they mention 
is two sorts of writing, strongly marked in thar contrast to 
each other, one of which had been used fir centuriea by 
ignorant persons (the Samaritans) ; the other by the Jews. 

Thirdly. If the square character was substituted for the 
old at so late a period, how can it be explained that thoae 
learned men, the presidents of the academies, whose doctrines 
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and opinions are mainly embodied in the Talmud, did not 
ondeTstand the expreesiona W^ and n'*WSj and attempted in 
consequence the most remarkable explanations; since these 
technical expressions coold only arise after the square cha- 
racter had received its Ml development. 

Fourthly, It is very inconvenient for the new view that 
a passage in Irenaeus, even so early as the second century, 
speaks of the ancieat and primitive Hebrew letters, and so of 
a distinction between the earlier and later writing. * 

In consequence of these considerations, and others which 
are irrelevant, Herbst objects to the opinion that the square 
character was fiilly formed in the first or second century by a 
gradual development, under external influence and impulse. 
Perhaps it has not been sufficiently considered, that if the 
change of Hebrew characters was gradual, variaua forma must 
have been used at once. One had obtained currency before 
another was entirely laid aside. 

But what reason is there for supposing the change to have 
been a^rWuaf one? All ansl<^y is in its favour. It is not 
likely that the Jewish people should have suddenly or at once 
exchanged their character, to which they had been long 
accustomed, and in which all their national writings existed, 
for a strange one. And if they even did so in Palestine, there 
is no reason why the Jews in Syria, Egypt, Gyrene, Asia 
Minor, Greece, should have done the very same thing. Every 
consideration is opposed to the fact that Ezra made the change. 
It did not take place so early. The later Jews were too 
prone to ascribe to Mm eveiy thing remarkable and important, 
at the termination of their exile, which tended to improve and 

* " IpsM enim antiqwit et primae lit«rae taeerdotaltt nuncup&tM 
d«Mm quidem numen), scribuntur autem quoque per quindecim novii- 
■ima titan copulnta primae. Et ideo quaedam secundum subBequeniiam 
•cribunt, aicati et nos : qiiaedam autem ratronum a dextra parte in 
liDutnm retorqiientes literae." — Adv. Haerea. ii. 24. 
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esalt them as a people. Bnt it is highly probaHe that an Aia- 
maean influence began to be exerted upon the mode of writingy 
M it began to be on the language itself, daring and after the 
exile. Of cotuse the change of character was of very much 
slower growth than the alteration of the langnage, especiallj aa 
the nomber of learned persons was comparatively few. The 
AxMnaean or Syrian influence was greatly increased, when the 
Jews lived inclose connectioa with the Aramaeans from the time 
S^encns Nicator planted colonies cS them in Antiocb. About 
143 years before Christ, when the Jews flrst coined money under 
Simon Maccabens, the change had not been made.* Nor had it 
been made at least fully 40 years before Christ, for the coins of 
Antigonus, the last descendant of Simon Maccabeus, bear the 
same letters as were used under the fiiBt prince of the Anno- 
nean family. The change had not been made from the one to 
the other. It is likely, however, that the old writii^ had 
been modified during the interval from Ezra to the Maccabean 
princes. It had slowly inclined to the square character; 
eq>edally after the canon had been completed. But the Jews 
were veiy jealous of change. They were tenacious of ancient 
usages and forms. Hence the little progress that had been 
made in that period, — a progress, however, that must not be 
judged of by the few characters which occur on the Maccabean 
coins. The more ancient and time-hallowed character would be 
given in these memorials. It is very probable that the character 
had been modified more than the coins exhibit The altera- 
tion proceeded gradually and insensibly till the coming of 
Christ, and during the first century after, when we suppose 
that it was consummated. That it was not ichoUy so, we 
conclude from the fact, that we know of a number of Greek 
and Soman coins issued by the Emperor Tmjan, restmck and 
bearing Jewish types, with inscriptions in the same character 
* See Jediteht Mumen in Ench and Qruber's Encjklopaedie, 3 ii, 
put 28, p. 37, et seq. 
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iiaed on the coiiu of Simon Maccabens and the other Asmo- 
nean princes.* One of these coins is in the British Museum, 
being a silver denarius of the Emperot Trajan, restmck hj 
Simeon Barcochab. The inscription on it is in characters 
preeiaely timSar to those on the Maccabean coins, f The coin 
in qoestion fiirniBhes an argument against the square character 
having then obtained eacduaive cortency. But it is no argu- 
ment agEunst ^ existence and currency of that character 
because the inscriptionB on coins maj be generally regarded 
as imitating the more antique. The square character may 
then have been used, {.€., beeidee and along with the older 
one. And we are inclined to think that it was so used, and 
that it had obtained all but exclusive currency. The other 
was little employed. The new writing had almost effaced it 
It had snpeiseded the former. The great difficulty in sup- 
posing that the square Hebrew character was unknown in the 
first century, is the passage in Matt v. 8. But if we sappoae 
that the new had not wholly supplanted the old, in the time of 
Christ, and that even when Barcochab headed the fonnidable 
insurrection against the Romans onder Adrian, ic, about 
130 A.D., the Jews bad not lost all knowle^;e of their former 
mode of writing, all difBculty is removed. It has been sug- 

* 8e« Bajer, de numii HebrMo-SwiumUiua, pp. 237, 238, and Sup- 
plancmt, 13-17 ; and Eckhel, Doctrinii numorum retemm, toI. iii. pp. 
471-477, when tbe Tarious apecimeiu are fiillj described. 

f Thit ailver deoariiu of the Bmperoi Tnyaii bore his bust on the 
obvene, iuKribed " Trajaus, Ang. Oer. Oac. P. M. Imp." On the lerene 
WW the figure of Arabia, with a camel itanding close to her od her right, 
over which Arabia Btretchee her ann, holding in it a branch, nith the 
iiucription continued from the obrene, " Cob. t. P. P ; 8. P. Q. R. 
Optimo Princ." On the obverse the coin now beUB « bunch of gnpea, 
with the word in the Samaritan character " Simion." On the reverBe ue 
two trumpets ; and in the same character, " Lacharuth TeniBhalajim," 
' Of the Liberation of Jeniaalem." See a paper in the Kumbmatic 
Chronicle for October 1801, by Richard SainthiU, Esq., p. 9S, who has 
obliginglj furnishod the writer with a cast of the coin in sulphur. 
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geated, also, that Sura might refer to the Greek letter, aad 
have been Bubstituted in the transhition for a Hebrew pro- 
verbial expression. 

Aa to the Jewish Rabbins in the Talmud speaking of the 
one character as the old, and the other as Assyrum, i.e., Chal- 
dean, there is not much difficulty in reconciling their expres- 
sions with the fact that the change was completed at the close 
of the first century. They might speak very well of the ancient 
character before it had become obsolete. And they were so de- 
pendent on the traditions handed down, and so prone to fictitioua 
legends, that little reliance can be placed on their declarations. 
Their statements must be received with caution and discrimi- 
nation. The statements of Airicanus, Irenaeus, Origen, and 
Jerome resolve themselves into Jewish tradition. They were 
derived from Jewish sources. On the whole, the change 
which took centuries for its consummation — the time being 
longer among a people like the Jews, than it would have been 
among other nations — was probably completed in the first half 
of the second of the Christian era. Both characters must 
therefore have been used in the century before Christ and the 
one after. 

The coin of Barcochab seems to us fatal to the view of 
Gesenins, and to that of all who think that Ezra changed the 
one writing for the other. 

Many writers have not attended to the fact that the 
Hebrew square did net come directly and immediately from 
what is termed the Samaritan ; and that the coin-character of 
the Maccabees is not exactly the same as the proper Samari- 
tan. The present square character comes firom a more ancient 
type through Aramaean influence. It was modified and 
moulded chiefly by the Pahnyrene, or that fonn of the Ara- 
maean which is found on monuments belonging to Palmyra. 
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THE HEBREW VOWELS. 

The moat ancient mode of writing consisted of consonants 
alone — a peculiarity which conld only be tolerated in a 
langnage during its rudimental state. It was the more easy 
for Hebrew alphabetical writing to remain stationary in this 
incipient state, because the vowels, in Shemitic dialects, do not 
define the roots, but rather their modifications of meaning — the 
finer and moie fluctuating shades of signification — rather than 
the signification itself. The fundamental idea of a word was 
distinctly intelligible without vowels ; and the peculiar modi- 
fication of its meaning could be discovered from the connection 
of the discourse. Hence one acquainted with the language 
could readily supply the appropriate vocalisation. Besides, in 
the oldest and most frequent forms of the language, the vowels 
are generally very short and fine, so that consonants are the 
predominating elements j and two vowels might not be allowed 
in close juxta-position, except under peculiar conditions. But 
though this mode of writing was not unsnited to a language 
still simple and poor in flexion, the principle could not be car- 
ried out in all its strictness. Gases occurred in which it was 
absolutely necessary, for distinctness' sake, to express the vowel 
sound, as in the rare examples of two vowels coming t<^ther. 
And in proportion as the language developed itself, it would 
aim at making the mode of writing more complete. As vowel 
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sounds are intimately united with coneonants, an impioTing 
langoage moat be more prone to express them. Hence the 
Hebrews became ^radoallj more accustomed to write vowels 
where they seemed necessary to distinctness, espedally since 
it was absolutely impossible to do without them altogether. 
In this msnaer the voweb began to be written, though rarely 
and irregularly. As soon aa the language began to extend 
itself beyond its imperfect radimental form, the vowels were 
expressed in certain positions, corresponding to the improved 
form the language itself assumed. 

But no new letters were invented for this purpose. Con- 
sonants already existing were used as vowel signs. The 
alphabet was not enlarged with new characters. Old ones 
were employed as representatives of vowels. And such con- 
sonants were selected as exhibited sounds approaching nearest 
to the vowels, or with which the vowels most easily ac- 
corded. 

Like all primitive tongues, the Hebrew had at first only 
the three leading vowel sounds a, i, u. Of these the last two 
were oftenest designated in writing by proper letters. * and ^ 
were used as the vowel letters of 1 and Q, because the sound 
of them as consonants is little more than a hardening of the 
vowels ! and &. To express ft, " as being the weakest guttural, 
and coming nearest to the vowels, was used. Yet the adoption 
of « for & was exceedingly rare, because a, as the nearest 
vowel, appears least to require expression in writing. So rate 
was this use of « for ft, that the ground-vowel ft can scarcely 
be said to have had l* for its own proper vowel letter. Per- 
haps fi the next weakest guttural to " was sometimes, though 
rarely, employed to represent the same fundamental vowel 
sound. As the oldest Hebrew writing was a sort of sullabk- 
wrttn^j in which every letter was oftenest uttered with the very 
simple vowel tone a, the proper vowel ft required a represen- 
tative letter the seldomest. It was more frequently supplied 
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after the consonants than 1 and % and had therefore less need 
of a separate representative.* 

Ab ' and l were written for the vowels 1 and % so were 
they used for the dipthongs at and au, which dipthongal 
sounds were afterwards contracted into 6 and 6. But these 
secondaiy and mixed vowel tones were not represented in the 
written language by signs of their own. The langoage re- 
mained as before, ignoring this enlargement of it in its spoken 
state. The lontten did not keep pace with the ap{^cen condition. 
The latter developed itself before the former. The two did 
not progress equally. The added vowels ft and 6 were either 
regarded as mere helping tones to the consonants, or as modi- 
fications of i and n. In the former case, they received for 
themselves no particular oatward designations ; in the latter, 
the signs of 1 and d, viz., * and "* were employed for them. 
Thus the entire series of vowels, a, e, i, o, n, with all the gra- 
dations of time they had in the living language, possessed no 
other representatives than vau, yod, aleph, and he. 

These vowel letters represented only the lotiff vowels. The 
short ones were not written. Nor were the letters just men- 
tioned (dwaya inserted where long vowel sounds actually oc- 
curred. The rule was not to write & at all. It was quite a 
rare case to use R for it. 1 most frequently represented iL 
It also represented the mixed sound 6. Again, ' represented 
t, rarely d, which is a dipthongal sound. At the end of a 
word f^ was oftener employed for ft than **. The aspirate fi 
was also written for 6 and 6 in certain cases. More rarely 
did R stand for the same vowels. 

Now it must be apparent to all, that the representatives of 
the five vowels, with all th^ modifications of sounds, were too 
few. Many ambiguities were left. The short vowels were 
undesignated. The absence of vowels was not specified. 
Whether the letters * m K were used as consonants or vowels 
* Ewald, Lebrbncb der Hobr. Sprftche, p. 104. 
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was nncertain ; and especiallj was it uacertain for what par- 
ticular vowels or sounds they stood in particuUr words and 
eyilablea. Bat these difficulties were tnaterially lessened, if 
not obviated, hj knowledge of the language, and perhaps by 
other means. 

We have observed that the representatives of vowel sounds 
were too few ; and that they were often omitted. They were 
inserted only in the more doubtful cases. They were espe- 
cially omitted in the oldest books of the Bible. In roots they 
were mostly left out ; while, as a general rule, they were put 
at the end of words. The scriptio defediva appears generally 
in the earlier books of the Old Testament. But the imperfec- 
tion was felt less than we are ready to suppose. A vernacular 
knowledge of the language compensated for it in a good degree. 
The want of proper designations for each vowel was easily 
supplied. Besides, the persona who read and wrote were com- 
paratively few. But when after the exile literary activity was 
awakened, and the Jews turned their attention to reading and 
TOting — their political relations being snch as diverted their 
thoughts in that direction — the inconvenience of the old vowel 
designation was felt in proportion as a knowledge of the liv- 
ing tongue decreased. In these circumstances they endea- 
voured to retain their knowledge of the current pronunciation 
by a more frequent use of the vowel letters, vau, yod, al^h, he, 
which were accordingly termed matrea lectioties (mothers or 
sources gf [correct] reading). This orthography appears in 
the later books of the Old Testament composed about the time 
of the captivity. It is also seen in a greater degree in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and the later Talmudic and Rabbinic 
dialect. But the Hebrew language soon ceased to be a living 
one. It existed henceforward only as the language of books. 
Hence it became more difficult to retain the true pronunciation 
without other designations of tone. The use also of the sacred 
books in the synagogue required a definite explanation j and 
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as the ambiguity of the ancient Scripturea became more per* 
plexing, the want of a more complete rocaliaation became the 
more ttrgent. External circamatances couspired to make the 
deficiencies in the mode of writing doublj^ felt The Jews 
were scattered abroad among strange peoples, and clnng all 
the more closelj to their ancient traditions, in proportion as 
soccessive centuries made it more difficult, even for the &ith- 
fulness of tradition itself, to retain the memory of particulars 
inviolate. 

Under the impulse of such circumstances, an endeavoni was 
made to supply the deficiencies of the ancient mode of writing, 
BO that the reading of the Scriptores might be rendered easy, 
certain, definite, immutable. For this end, two methods pre- 
sented themselves. One was, to represent all the vowel 
sounds or the absence of them, by delicate strokes and features 
in close connectioa with the consonants ; so close, that the 
firmer and essential elements of words mnst be altered accord- 
ingly. In this way, the alphabet itself would be further de- 
veloped, as was done in Sanscrit and Ethiopic. Bat the ex- 
pedient in question could scarcely be adopted by people who 
had what was considered an established and sacred langoage. 
7%^ would not go far in revolutionising it Hence the 
Hebrews, who regarded the basis of their ancient mode of 
writing as inviolable, could not follow that process. They 
adopted therefore the only other available method, which was 
an endeavour to supply the nicer and more minute shades of 
pronunciation still wanting, by external signs, points, and 
strokes. This complement was superadded as an external 
thing — the basis of the writing, or the essential elements of 
words, remaining intact.* 

The Arabians and Syrians proceeded in the same way as 
the Hebrews to obtain a vocalisation suited to their languages 
and sacred books. But the Arabians satisfied themselves 
* EwKld, Lehibuch der Ilebr. Bprsche, p. 113 
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with three signs for the three priocipal vowels, a, i, n. The 
SyiiaoB distingaiehed fire vowels, a, e, i, o, a, and boirowed 
the five Greek figntea of the coiresponding a, e, h, O, t. In 
both, all the vowel signs are properly short Yet by their re- 
lation to the older vowel letters ^ * K arises the idea of long 
vowels, i.e., such as ate designated by a vowel letter, or a letter 
serving to prolong the sonnd, contrasUd with short vowels, 
which were expressed merely by the newly invented vowel 
signs.* 

Bat the Hebrew critics went farther, for they made out 
five long and five short vowel signs. Nor was this aU. They 
also made half-vowel signs of a twofold kind ; and furtive 
auxiliary tones. Thus at length a full vocalisation was de- 
veloped out of the simple and original vowel elements belong- 
ing to the language. The contrivance was useful in preserv- 
ing the sounds of the language as once spoken, and in helping 
the reader to pronounce Ihem the more easily. 

The profonnd reverence of the Jews for the ancient letters 
of the sacred books, is prominently displayed in this attempt 
to distinguish and preserve the sounds of their fevourite tongue 
in their most delicate shades and relations. It is seen in their 
conduct as compared with that of the Arabians and Syrians. 
While the latter were contented with less minuteness and pre- 
cision in their vowel systems, the Hebrews developed their 
vocalisation much further and more minutely. They en- 
deavoured to determine, by fixed signs and rules, not only the 
accurate pronunciation of every letter, syllable, and word by 
itself, but also the inexhaustible varie^ inherent in the pro- 
nunciation of every word in a sentence according to the sense 
and connexion of the passage, so that the voice of eveiy reader, 
by rigid adherence to these directions, could not err in the 
least It is also seen in their leaving the written text un- 
changed, even where they believed it wrong. The ancient 
* See Hupfeld, Hebriiische Qrammatih, pp. 69, 60. 
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text or Cthib they preserved inriolate, while the vowels weie 
adapted to the K'ti, ot text to be read. Bnt the Jewish gram- 
maiiapfl did not venture to introdace the signs for reading into 
any bat private MSS. Synagogue rolls preserved the ancient 
form, and received no points.* 

Complicated as the developed vocalisation of the Hebrews 
was, it ootdd not prevent p(»eible varieties and distinctions. 
It was not, and conld not be perfed. Absolute uniformity 
could not be secured by it, or by any other sjrstran, however 
laboured and artificial. The task of muntaining the developed 
Eryittem nnimpaired in the minutest degree, was beyond human 
reach. Accordingly, a comparison of different MSS. will 
shew minor varieties. The greatest ri^dness of the Jewish 
doctors conld not prevent copyists from diverging a little &om 
one another, and adopting in MSS. a variety of methods. 
And then the scribes sought to lighten their toilsome laboor 
by occasionally omitting the vowel signs which appeared least 
necessary — a thing that could be efiected the more easily 
in many cases, because the vocalisation system is but loosely 
connected with the letters themselves-f 

In all known MSS. that have signs, with the exception of 
the very remarkable one described and collated by Pinner (B. 
No. 3), the system appears in its present state of development. 
And the age of none goes beyond the ninth century, except 
two or three of Pinner's collatioa. It is also pretty certun 
that the vocalisation, as it now is, was preceded by more 
simple systems. But it is not easy to. tell the inemtora 
of the vowel signs, who perfected them, or the exact time 
when they were first adopted. Hupfeld thinks that the vowel 
system was developed between the sixth and tenth centuries, 
in the time intervening between the Talmud and the first 
grammarians. It arose in the East 

A system essentially similar is found among the Syrians, 
* Ewald, Lehibuch dor H«br. Spncbe, pp. 114, IIS. f Ibid, p. llS. 
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which belongs, at least in its rudiments, to the early timeB of 
Chiistianitj. We know, too, that the Syrians, eepecially those 
about the Euphrates and Tigris, had schools of grammatical 
teaming very early. In the first centuries of Christianity, 
those schools were flourishing, and may even have existed 
before its appearance. After tbe destmction of Jerusalem, the 
Jews had their learned academies, principally among the 
Syrians. Hence it is very probable that the first impulse and 
commencement of the vowel system proceeded from the Syrians, 
just as the Arabians were similarly influenced. The points 
were not made in imitation of the Arabians, as Stephen Morin 
and Ilichard Simon supposed ; perhaps not under the united 
influence of the Syrian and Arabian vowel-notations, as 
Hupfeld thinks ; but solely after Syrian example. Yet as the 
Syrian and Arabian vowel systems flowed from one source 
there is no essential difierence between Hupfeld and Ewald, 
the one asserting that traces of the Arabian influence may 
be discerned in the Hebrew vowel system ; the other that it 
was borrowed &om the Syrians alone. But each people de- 
veloped the rudimental vowel system in its own way. Hence 
arose the differences in the vocalisations of the Syrians, 
Hebrews, and Arabians. The Hebrew system remained truer 
to its Syrian original than the Arabic And we hold that 
the Masoretea in Palestine, especially at Tiberias, were the 
persons who developed and completed the present system, 
doubtless during successive centuries. Its country was Pales- 
tine, not Babylonia, as Luzzatto maintains. That it was 
unfolded by the Jews of Tiberias has been shewn by Hup- 
feld.* It was a gradual work, carried forward by the learned 
Jewish doctors till it was fiiUy and finally fixed on a 
definite basis. Ewald says that it was completed about 

* De rei grainmaticBe spud Judaoos initiis ftotiquiasimiaque scri|i- 
loribus, p. 9, et 6c<|. 
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the niotb centoi; ; * but this is too early, for the first 
grammariaDS and commentators, at least the most importaat 
of them, down to the eleventh centoiy, differ in relation to 
the vocalisation and the accentoation also. They are not 
anifonn with regard to it Indeed, old sources of infor- 
mation refer to the varying accent-marks, and therefore to 
vowel-signs in part, belonging to Tiberias, Babylon, and 
Palestine. Hence we suppose that there were some diversides 
with regard to the marks of accents and vowels among the 
Jews of different places — diversities which had not wholly dis- 
appeared in the tenth century. At the close of the eleventh 
century, we may conclude that the present system of vowels 
was entirely established. And if it can be referred to the 
Jews of any one locality as its authors, those of Tiberias have 
tbe best claim to it-t That it was of gradual growth, is proved 
by the testimony of Jewish grammarians themselves, who are 
accustomed to trace back all the vowels to three fundamental 
ones, viz., the three Arabic vowels &, 6, i. In the Jewish book 
Cosri, even the Arabic names appear, shewing the external 
origin of the system. " From this," says Ewald, " it is easy 
to determine the value of the punctuation. For later times it 
is a very useful aid and guide to the meaning of the old writ- 
ing, whose precision cannot be sufficiently prized. It is true 
it is only the representation of a tradition ; but that tradition 
is the best and oldest we know. We must set out from it, 
but not mistake on that account the traces of the nature and 
life of the ancient language at variance with the punctuation, 
ex. gr. those which are yet often preserved in the C'thib. For 
critical acumen is not the province of the punctuation, which 
treats all parts of the Old Testament as if they were com- 
pletely alike in diction, subjects them all to the same standard 

* Ew&ld, p. 116. 

j* Sm Steinscheider, art. JOditekt Literatur, in Efich und Qniber's 
EncyUopaedie, Sect. ii. part 27, pp. 413, 414. 
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and constnunt, and does not inquire whether Moeea had 
exactly tlie same pronunciation as Ezra.* 

It is worthy of remark that the vowel system of the He- 
brews does not so mach express the genuine pronnnciatioD of 
the living Hebrew language in common life as thatprononda- 
tion adapted to the recitation and cantiUation of the syna- 
gogue. But there was no essential dissimilarity lietween the 
pronnQciation of common life and that represented by the 
vowel eystem ; neither can the latter be considered a cormpt 
off-shoot firom the former. 

In the preceding observations we have considered the pre- 
sent vowel system only. But m 1845 a very remarkable 
manuscript was collated by Pinner at Odessa, in which the 
vowel points are qtute unlike those we have been accustomed 
to. They are different in shape, and all ab&ve the consonants, 
accompanied with accents as peculiar in form and position. 
Of this MS. (marked B. 3)t the learned Hebnuat gave a de- 
scription and £w-simile. 

In like manner Luzzatto of Paduaf mentions some leaves 
containing writing with similar vowel points. 

This vocalisation has been called AsByrian-Hebrew, and 
there is little doabt that it was used in Eastern Asia, probably 
in Persia or Tortaiy. In regard to its nature we must refer 
to an Essay by Ewald,§ where it is treated aAer his usual 
manner. According to this Hebraist both systems of vowel 
points, viz. the Western or that best known, and the Eastern 
or Assyrian, kad a common ground, and sprang from like be- 
ginnings. Both were developed out of the same simpler and 

* AusfuturlicliM Lehrbuch, u. b. w. p. 118. 

t Prospectus der dei OdessMT Oesellschaft fUr Owchichte und Alter- 
thamer gehSreiideii Mtestan hebnUscbeo und mbbinischsn Maonscripte, 
Odessa, 184S. 4Ui. 

t Id J. Q. Polsk'B OoOerteht Wanddingen (Onp Trohri), pp. 23-30. 

§ Jahrbiichcr der Bibtiscben irissenBchaft, 1848, p. ISO, «t seq. 
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older elements b;^ different schoolB of Masoietea in the East 
and West Ab the Odessa MS. was completed in the year 
916, he aapposea that the mother-school which fixed the fim- 
damental lines, and handed down the basiB of the vowel signs, 
must be placed three or foni centuries earlier. The time of its 
activity was the fifth centnry. But when the MS. in question 
was made, the Western or common vocalisation was beginning 
to supplant the Assyrian, for the transcriber knew it, and 
joined some signs of it with his own, and even used tfae 
Western oontinuonsly iu Bome places. In Ewald's essay the 
differences and coincidences of both are noted, with the points 
in which each is preferable to the other. But the ingenious 
writer has constructed a theory on a very slender haras, and 
some of ItiB positions are untenable, soch as what he says about 
KametK. We are informed by Dr. Steinschneider that in a 
little grammatical treatise he discovered in the Bodleian, 
written by Abraham Babli in the eleventh centnry at the 
latest, it is expressly stated that Eametz consists of a cross 
strokeand a point under it 7,as it appears in all ancient MSS. 

On the whole, there is yet a good deal of uncertainty as to 
these singular vowels. Hnpfeld* supposes that there ia no 
historical connexion between them and our present system, 
and that they ace younger than it ; an opinion at variance 
with Ewald's. We incline however to the other view, and 
believe that the Assyrian vowels are not younger, but arose 
out of the same fundamental features as the Western, both 
having been developed independently and contemporaneonsly 
1^ Jews in different coonhieB. 

Of course the accents are as pecnliar aa the vowel points, 
from which indeed they cannot be sepaiated, and are treated 
of by Ewald in the same essay. Their differences fiom those 
of the Tiberias-Jews are as remarkable as the differences of the 
vowel-notation. 

* Private letter to the Author. 
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If we compare the proaanciation of words presented in 
the Maaoretic tradition, with the mode in which the Seventy 
and other Greek translators express it, several marked devia- 
tioos will appear. Still, however, an attentive anrve^ of the 
Septnagint will show that the vocalisation in it recoffniaea the 
ancient mode of representing the vowels to which we have 
alloded. It is important to mark Bach Tocalisation, becaiuie 
it proves that the later enlarged system isy^r tfie moat part an 
eKtension of what prevailed when the Greek version appeared. 
The deviations are esx^ttons to the prevalent phenomena. 
The Hellenist pronunciation embodied in Greek documents 
presents an Aramaean colonring, in proportion as it departs 
from the Masoretic Thus the changing of H into e or i is 
avoided, which is an Aramaean peculiarity, as ^ T^ O^jtoM 
^T^ 0ag», Zagi, BdXcMEjU, raffito/v, Ma^ta/i,. Again 6 is put for a, 
specially where it lies in the original formation, and remains 
in Aramaean, as ™ »P '■'V?'t'i|9 rii Km^ 0?j^t/i«. In the case 
of 1 also, I is often put rather than a, as nip fnij koji Zaji. 

For the original i, e is given as in Aramaean, ex. gr. O'FQ 

In like manner, for iJ, d is used, as fli'i^ -il!^, Ox"^'^^ o^(a.* 

Agiun, the contraction of the dipthongs ai and au into £ 
and 6 is incomplete, as 'AiXa/t (Q??), Qai/Laf (I?*!?), Tau\bn (1?^), 
Na0av (^3?). So also the Seventy transform yod without a 
vowel sound in the beginning of a word into a pure vowel 
sound, pn^. into i3ourouir, which is done in Aramaean. 

Sheva vocal also appears in the character of a rapid and 
fleeting vowel sotmd, according to its original usage. 

The assimilation of vowels is also more common and 
comprehensive than in the later system. The principle is 
adopted more extensively than Masoretic practice would seem 
to warrant. Examples are presented by the words laie/ia, 

' Ausjuhrlich«« Lehrbucb, u. i. v. p. 116. 
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The inclination of the guttunilB to the & sound, to which 
they are nearest, is not usnal ; and therefore patach fnrtive is 
expressed by S." 

These deviations may be best accoimted for by the fact, 
that an Aramaising pronunciation had extended itself in the 
Hellenistic period. Aramaean influences had penetrated into 
the langnage veiy early, and we need not be snrprised at their 
later and more marked appearance. Whether the language 
had developed itself in some measure as to its pronunciation, 
and admitted of a living progression from the Hellenistic 
period till the Masotetes, so that the Masoretic pronunciation 
is not an exact representation of the oldest, but rather of a 
later one, is not an improbable supposition, thongh denied by 
Ewald. 

In the Hexapla of Origen, there is the same pronunciation 
as in the Septnagint, though an approach to the later Masoretic 
system is more observable. Thus the 6 sound, instead of the 
ft, frequently occurs as an auxiliaiy vowel, as ^V?^ ii/io, ^i31 
yt$0iis. This sound forms an intermediate link between ft and i. 

The Talmud speaks of no written vowel signs or accents, 
as some have supposed. The particulars in it which have a 
bearing on the present subject, or have been supposed to relate 
to it, are these : — 

1. p kW p mpn ^ and niDDi> dk vr^ tnpoii dk b«. 

The first formula, " read not so, but so," relates solely to 
fanciful and pUyfid changes of words in the text, so that 
witty applications may be made of them. It furnishes no 
proof that the Talmud recognises written vowel marks. The 
other formula is used, when two Talmudic doctors disputing, 
base their different opinions on the same word in the text, but 
according to a difierent reading of it ; the one reading being 
called it^PO, the other moo. The former is the ecclesiastical or 
canonical reading ; the latter the apocryphal one. The oppo- 
* H&Temick'a linleit. vol. i. pp. 209, 300. 
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gition between the two recorded in the Talmud shews, that writ- 
ten vowel signs were then unknown. Both refer to the vocalisa- 
tion, but in such a way as proves an nnvowelled text, affording 
scope for inteipretatione deviating from the eatablished pro- 
nunciation. 

2. Another class of passt^es has be«n qooted in which cer- 
tain vowel signs appear to be mentioned. These are ; — 

(a.) The Talmndic explanations of the Biblical passage, 
Nehem. viii. S, where, as a means of tinderstuiding the sense 
of the law read in public, Disiffi and "O 'piD'a are adduced be- 
sides the verse-division D'piDB, 

(J). DVm VIM and mw Tajna are also taentioned. 

Such expressions have been thought to allude not merely 
to divisions <yf the sense and accents^ but also to voioel signs. 
But Q'OI'D does not mean accents, each as we now have in 
the text It denotes sententia, a logical sentence, and 'D 'piD'B 
incisa sentenHarum, divisions of the sense, or short passives. 

THoT does P^ mean a vowel sign, as Tychsen supposed, 
but a characteristic mark to aid the memory in retaining some- 
thing heard. 

The Talmud does not contain even the incipient features 
of a written vowel-system. All the expressions which have 
been referred to snch, need only to be rightly expUuned, and 
they will be found to involve the absence of vowel points and 



In Jerome we have a witness for the state of the text in 
the fourth and fifth centimes, who was mainly occupied with 
that veiy subject. And his writings shew, that he was unac- 
quainted with the present vowel signs, the accents, and the 
diacritic points of the letters. He never mentions them *, for 
wherever he has occasion to describe words, his descriptions 
refer to the consonants alone. His nsnal expressions accord- 
ingly are, aenptmn and acrOtituTy leOam and l^itur; the 
* See Hupfeld in tbe Studien uad Eritiken tat 1830, pp. e54-S70. 
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tbnnei two lefening to the Letters, the latter two to their 
pronimeiatioa ; and the contrast implied indicating, that while 
the conBon&ntB were written, the vowela were supplied by 
traditional nsage. This is confirmed hj the fact of hb r&- 
marking in various places, that the same word (idem verlntm, 
or germo Hadern Uteris scriptua) might be read (TegtJ, that is, 
pronounced, and consequentiy understood (inteUigi) in various 
wajfs, according to the connexion (pro quaUtate loci, or fo- 
eorum, pro comequmtia, prout hcua et ordo fiagitaverint) ; or, 
according to the judgment of the reader (pro arhitru) Ugeniia, 
voUmiate ledorumj ; and on the contrary, two words (utrum- 
que verbumj as to signification, were written with the same 
letters. Words of this sort he calls anjngua. It is firom 
such ambiguity (ambtguitas semwnw) that he derives the 
numerous deviatioos and mistakes of the ancient translators, 
particularly the Seventy, whom he blames only where tiieir 
version does violence to the hUere, or interchanges words whose 
letters have no similarity to one another. In giving his own 
version from the Hebrew, he appears sometimes undecided 
which is the right reading, and gives the deviations of former 
translators without making known his own judgment. Occa- 
sionally he indicates his opinion by mdiua or nwgie, as if one 
reading were more probable than another, because better suited 
to the connexion. Snch cases, however, are the exceptions ; 
for he is usually decided. And where he does give the grounds 
of his decision, he rests on these sources, 

(a.) He is often guided by the connexion alone. 

(i.) The authority of his predecessors, particularly Sym- 
machuB and Theodotion, perhaps the majority of them in 
opposition to the Septuagint, determines him. 

(c) Above all, the authority of the Jewish Rabbins by 
whom he was instructed^ guided his translations. By this be 
was chiefiy influenced, seldom departing from its voice. The 
circumstances indeed in which he was placed, and the mode 
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in which his knowledge of Hebrew was acquired, tended to 
establish him in the current opinions of the Palestinian Jews. 
The word accentus, which he sometimes employs, has been 
erroneously taken in the senae of a mgn Jin- reguUUtttg ihe 
reading. Bat a comparison with the f^osiitiia of the Greeks, 
and accentus of the Latins will shew its true meaning. It 
refers to the vocaUaation, and the varying shades <^ ambitious 
consonant sounds ; but not to written signs ; for Jerome has 
diversis sonia et accentibua prof&^ntur ; while the expression 
pro varieteUe aaxniuum is tised in the same way, and of the 
same words as the phrase juxta amiiguitatem smmonia si 
legator, &c. 

There is anodier class of passages in which he speaks with 
express reference to the ori^nal text (in H^aeo soriptum est 
or habeiur, in Heiraeo mullo alitor legitur, jvxia Heimmcum 
vertimus, Juxta Hebr. veritatem, &c.), and rejects a reading 
adopted by former translators. Here he merely expresses his 
conviction that his own reading and interpretation are right 
And there are places where he thus refers to the original, and 
with all his knowledge makes mistakes which could only have 
occurred in the absence of all written vowel marks.* 

The writings of this father present a marked approxima- 
tion to the Masoretic system. The earlier and simpler vocali- 
sation appears in a more developed and definite form. Thus, 
the segolatea are written by liim as they now are, for example, 
de&er, reaepAy whereas, in the earlier vocalisation they appear 
with their ground forms, such as jtaj» for HP. And wher- 
ever Jerome undertakes to give the exact vocalisation of the 
text in cases where former translations deviate from his own, 
he follows the pronunciation that accords with the Masoretic 
Thus when he says that 0<a might either be read miyam or 
mayim ; 'I3n« arbe and arvhah ; D'njIC* searim and seorim ; in 
such cases the interpretation he gives shews that the vocalisalion 
* See Hupfeld in the Studien und Kritiken for 1830, pp. 571-587. 
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it accords with coincides with that afterwarda written.* We 
know that he had learned JewB for his instructors, firom whom 
he acquired his knowledge of the language, and whose views 
of the text he exhibits. They were therefore in posseasion of 
a pronunciation essentiaUy agreeing with the present vowel 
system. 

This father terms the letters ri y ' i k vmoeb. But it should 
be observed, that he frequently calls them letters, or vowel 
letters, vocales It'terae. He did not look upon them as moires 
lecHoniB, but as qaiescents, whose consonantal part was of such 
a kind as to be readily absorbed in tlieii accompanying vowel 
sounds.f 

The controversies that once agitated the learned world 
respecting the Hebrew vowel points are now matters of history. 
"We shall briefly refer to the leading views maintained respect- 
ing the vowel signs. 

1. Some maintained that the present vowel points are 
coeval with the consonants, oi at least with the time of Ezra 
and the great synagogue. The great advocates of this opinion 
were the Jews of the middle age, with the two Buxtorfs, the 
father in his Tiberias, and the son in his treatise entitled 
De punctarwn vocalium et atxentwum in Hbris V. T. ortgine, 
eaitiquttate, et auctoritate. On the same side were Martini, 
and the Beformers Luther, Calvin, Pellican, &c. Waamuth, 
Loescber, Pfeiffer, Cupzov, and many otliers of note enter- 
tained this view. Buxtorf was opposed by Cappellus in his 
celebrated work, " Arcanum punctationis revelatum," Leyden, 
1624. This work contuns nearly all the arguments against 
the antiquity of the vowel points which can be utged ; and 
all succeeding writers have borrowed from it. 

2. The modem origin of the points was held by EUas 

■ H&vemick, Einleituog, toI. i. pp. 300, 301. 

f See an article in Eitto'g Jouraal of Sacred Litenttuie, Ko. fi, p. 
283, by Rev. P. Boiworth. 
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Lerita, against whom the elder Buxtorf expressed the opposite 
opinion. Cappell, Iiowever, was the first to demonstrate it 
with irresistible arguments. This learned writer believed 
that they were a late invention of the Masoretes. At the 
same time he held that the letters K "> ' were anciently naed 
as voweb by the Hebrews. 

3. Others endeavonred to take a middle path. Unwilling 
to believe in the great antiquity of the present vowel-system 
in all its compass, and rejecting the idea that the Hebrews 
had votoel kilers, they admitted that the ancient Jews had yet 
a few wnoel atgna. They assumed the existence of an earlier 
and simpler vowel-system. 

This was the opinion of Michaelis, who assumed three 
vowd points in imitation of the Arabic ; of Trendelenburg, 
Eichhom, and BerthoMt. Others of them thought that a 
diacritic point was employed after the manner of the older 
Syriac and Samaritan writing. The point in question was 
put above or below the letters to mark the five vowel sounds, 
a, e, i, o, u. Such was the view of Dupny and Jahn. Bauer 
inclined to it ; but Gesenius was undecided, when he wrote 
his Gtechickte der HSraischen Sprache and LeJirgeb ude. 
These vowel marks were regarded by Trendelenburg and 
Eichhom as v«r^ anczent / but by others, like Gesenius, as 
later. But they all agreed in this, that written vowel signs 
were used before the composition of the Talmud and Jerome, 
in opposition to Cappell and Morin.* That there were no 
written vowel signs so early as the Talmud and Jerome, 
was demonstrated by Hupfeld with a clearness and cogency 
which later writers have always acknowledged. Hence- 
forward, it is not likely that the Masoretic origin of the 
present vowel-system will be disputed, or the existence of an 
earlier and simpler wnt^a vocalisation asserted. The question 
has been fully and finally settled. 
• See Gesenius' Qoachichte der Heb. Sprache und 6cbrift, pp. 182, 183. 
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With regard to the system of aaxnta, it is closely connected 
with the vowel points, so far as it exerts an influence in ele- 
vating the tone of a syllable. But they were ori^nally intro- 
duced into the langnage to shew the relation of single words, 
ae well as of the verses and members. They were introduced 
gradually by different persons and at different times. 
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HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The histoiy of the Old Testament text ma,j be divided into 
two porta ; first, the histoiy of the external form of the text ; 
secondly, the history of the text itself. 

I. History of the extemal/orm cfih^ text. 

The Old Testament bo(^f in their collected state, are 
divided into the Law Cn^), the Frt^hels (B'**';?), and (other) 
wr^tfiffa (O'Ml?). This division is older than the New Tes- 
tament, for it is there referred to under the terms, the Law, 
the Prophets, and tlie Psalms (Luke xxiv. 44). It is also 
mentioned in the prologue of Jesus the son of Sirach. With- 
out doubt, therefore, it is as ancient as the formation of the 
entire canon. 

The Prophets are divided into a'?lB^ D'^';? and D'?Vin« 
D'K'33j i.e., firmer and later prophets, containing Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, the Kings ; and the prophets proper respec- 
tively. The latter ag^n are subdivided into Dy^^^ the grreater, 
embracing Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel; and C^DP the leaser, 
containing the remwning twelve. 

The third division, called by the . Greeks ayiiy^n^a or 
holy writings, contains all the other canonical books besides 
those in the preceding parts. 

Josephus gives the number of books in the three together 
as 22. This number is also mentioned by the fathers. But 
it does not seem to have obtained among the Jews themselves. 

The order of the separate books is different among Jews 
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and ChriBtisna. Indeed the Jews themselves were not 
united in this respect The Tahnudists and Masoretea followed 
each a different order. The former arranged the prophets 
thus: — Joshua, Judgea, Samoel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, and the twelve minor propheta. The Hagiographa 
they placed in this manner : — Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ek»:lesiastes, Canticles^ Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, 
Chronicles, Giennan M8S. generally adopted the Talmndical 
order. The Masoretic arrangement is that existing in our 
present Hebrew Bibles, which the Spanish MSS. commonly 
exhibited. 

On the other hand, the Septoagint and the fathers follow 
a different order, which was also adopted by Luther and our 
English translators. 

The text is divided into smallei* and larger sections. Thus 
the Pentateuch has been distributed into 669 Hirshioth TAlff'm 
or sections. 

These divisions are cidled by the Jews open or dosed ; 
the former epithet indicating that they began a new line ; the 
latter that they began on a line partly occupied with the ter- 
mination of the last section. The initial letters B and C, 
which are abbreviations of nnwi^ and fimriD respectively, 
stand at the commencement of them, shewing whether they 
are open or closed. It is most probable that the original 
purpose of the opm sections was to mark the different topics 
which were successively treated in the text. They de- 
noted the introduction of another subject. The dose sections 
again seem to have pointed out the most natural and promi- 
nent paragraphs in the open ones, such as the change of 
speakers, the members of a genealogy, &c. If this be correct, 
it accounts for the fact that the open sections are much larger 
than the doee ones. Such was the first attempt to divide the 
text agreeably to the sense. 

The existence of these jmrehioA teaches beyond the Tal- 
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mad. Several of them are quoted in the Mishna ; aod in the 
Gemara, the difference of open and close parakiotk is men- 
tioned among the inviolable requirements of sacred ortho- 
graphy. As the practice of dividing the Pentateuch in this 
manner is attributed in the Gtemara to Moses, it must be 
ancient— belonging probably to the earliest time when the 
sacred books were read in public* 

This diviaion was not confined to the Pentateuch. It 
was also made in the Prophets and Hagiographa, for the 
Mishna speaks o£parskioth in the former ; and separate Psalms 
are called Parskiotk in like manner. 

Similar to these parshioth are the pcp or sections of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch ; and the oldest xtpAhaia, capitula, titult, 
hreves, of Biblical versions frequently marked in the most 
ancient MSS. by empty spaces and large initial letters. 

The capttula of Jerome, though sometimes coinciding with 
and derived from these Hebrew parshu>t/i, are passages arbi- 
trarily taken out of their connexion, and of very various extent 
Sometimes thej consist of as much as a modem chapter j 
sometimes of a verse; sometimes of half a verse. Hupfeld 
considers them as equivalent to lodj paaaages, or topiea of 
inquiry. The Tt^iMva} and iwywuff/iara of Origen are like the 
capitula of Jerome, f 

Different in origin and object are the larger sections or p<^- 
shiotif which were made solely for the purpose of having the 
Pentateuch read through once a year. Hence there are fif^- 
fouT of them corresponding to the Sabbaths in a Jewish inter- 
caUry year. It is now ascertained tliat these were later in 
their origin than the preceding smaller sections ; for they are 
not mentioned in the Talmud, but in the Masora for the first 
time. Hence too they are unknown to the synagogue rolls. 
When these Sabbath-sections coincide with the smaller and 
* Hupfeld, Hebiftieche Grammatik, g 19. f Ibid, p. 04, et Beq. 
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older sections, thej are preceded by three letters ; by BBO 
in the case of cpen, and by DDD in the case of close ones. 
Besides the term parahtotk, that of sidroth is applied to 
them.* 

Corresponding to these ecdeatastical BCctionB or paraktoth 
of the Pentateoch, are the Hapktaroih (fii^o?'?) or seditms 
of the Prophets, which were merely lesaotia selected for public 
reading, written on separate rolls from the Pentateuch sections. 
They are spoken of even in the Mishna. The arrangement of 
them in the Talmad differs from that now current, as that of 
the Grerman does from the list of the Portuguese Jews. The 
origin of reading the prophets in the synagogue is generally 
attributed to the interdict of Antiochus Epiphanes forbidding 
the Uw, But this conjecture, put forth by Elias Levita, is 
unworthy of credit Whoever consults 1 Maccabees i. 41, &c, 
and Josepbus' Antiq. xii. 5, 4, will see the impossibility of the 
Jews having recourse to such a pi-actice at that time. Far more 
probable is Vitringa's opinion, viz., that when the Jews had 
been delivered by their Maccabean leaders froiD severe petse- 
cutions, they tried to improve the character of the pubhc 
reli^ous services by joining portions fium the prophets to the 
law. It is apparent that in t)ie time of Christ, the prophets 
were read in the synagi^ue; bat there were then no sections 
or haphiaroik (Acts xiii. 15 ; Luke iv. 16, &c) It should be 
remarked, that the haphtaroth do not embrace the whole of the 
prophets, as ih^parBhioth do the books of Moses, but merely 
selected portions. 

Jacob Ben Chayim, editor of Bomberg's second Rabbinical 
Bible, divided the entire Old Testament into eedarim (^'T'P) 
which are numbered and appended to each book along with the 
parthioth and verses. He made 447 divisions of this kind. 
But these must not be confounded with the 54 parshioUi or 
Sabbath-day lessons, which are called by the same title. 
* Hupfeld, Hebrftiache Gntmmfttik, p. 97, et seq. 
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The division of chapters now current is of Christian origin. 
But it is not easy to discover the person who made it Some 
ascribe it to Stephen Langton, ArclibiBhop of Canterbaiy, who 
died in 1227, others to Cardinal Hugo Von St. Caro, who died 
in the same centniy. Jahn tries to unite both opinions.* 
The composition of a concordance for the Latin Bible made 
some such division necessarj. From the Vulgate, it was 
taken by the Jews, and transferred to the Hebrew Bible. 
Rabbi Isaac Nathan made use of it in elaborating a Hebrew 
concordance ; and Daniel Bombeig first put it in the printed 
Hebrew text in his edition of 1525. 

In the poetical books and pieces, the separate rythmical 
members were arranged, irom the earliest ascertiunable period, 
in lines called uri-xiu, versus, stichs. The firet clear indica- 
tiona of such division aie seen in Latin and Greek versions, 
whose existing MSS,, reaching up to the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, sometimes contain these ffrix*'; and in the works of 
the fathers, especially Jerome. To write in this manner 
was called sri-xti^Sit or eriy^tiih* y^dffiv; and the enumeration 
of such lines eri^iiiuT^ia, stichometry. This practice, current 
among the Greeks, Komans, and Arabians, must also have 
existed among the Hebrews ; because it is constantly observed 
in the poetical pieces inserted in the historical books (Exod. 
XV., Deut. xxxii.. Judges v., 2 Sam. xxii.) ; because in the 
oldest MSS. the poetical books, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
are so written ; and because the MSS. of the Septuagint and 
of the old Latin version are so arranged. It was also the uni- 
form tradition among the Others that the division in question 
in the poetical books proceeded from the original authors 
themselves; so that it is likely the original Hebrew text fur' 
nished ground for the opinion. In our existing Hebrew MSS. 

* Einleitung in die gOttlichen BQcber de« ftlten BuDdes, vol. i. p. 36S, 

Bocond edition. 
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all post-masoretic, it ia not surprising that tiie division in ques- 
tion has disappeared.* 

A similar division is termed xSiXa xal x6/i./i.ara, where 
there is a Huccessive series of larger and smaller sentences, or 
verses and half verses. This division was introduced by 
Jerome into the prophetical books and ChroDicles ; though in 
the latter, he employs only the colon or stanza, not the comma 
or hemistich. 

The Talmudic O'PD? ^esuMm (from P?? to cut) corres- 
pond in etymology to the Greek and Latin xo/tficcTa-, caeaa, 
that is, half verses or members of verses. This seems to have 
been the original signification of the term. Hence it was 
transferred to the entire rythmical period, like the Greek and 
Latin (STix'>(^ versus. In the poetical books, it was employed 
in this sense, as appears from tract Kiddusch, fol. 30, 1. 

Corresponding to the rytkmuxU division in poetical books, 
to which we have been referring, is a logical division into 
periods in the prose books, likewise called F^D?, This divi- 
sion is already mentioned in the Mishna as one observed in 
reading the law and the prophets. Li the Gemara, it is as- 
signed to Moses himself, shewing that it had been long cus- 
tomary. These peaukim coincide with our present verses, as 
appears from passages in the Talmud, in which the number of 
them in certain sections is given; and from the number of 
veisee enumerated as belonging to entire books ; which, in the 
case of the Pentateuch, may be most easily reconciled with the 
number of these pesukim. 

In addition to the pesukim, other divisions occur in the 
Gemara, termed D'pffl'B, or more usually, tTO^ 'plD'S and 
D^V? alone (sentences), which are applied to reading lessons 
in general, sometimes to short passages or half verses within 
the pesukim.\ 

* Hupfeld, Qnunmfttik, S 20. f Ibid. S 1. 
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The qneation haa been raised, whether these divisions were 
distiognished in the text, or preBerved by oral tradition. Hup- 
feld is of the latter opinion, because the Talmud never speaks 
of external marks, such as ^aces or points ; because the 
Byn&gogOB rolls uniformly ignore them ; because the observ- 
ance of such divisions is treated as an art to be learned in the 
schools ; and because the ancient translators vary in divisions 
of this character.* It has been assumed as a thing not impro- 
bable, that the peauJeim of the Talmnd may have been sepa- 
rated by small spaces, after the analogy of the close parshiotk. 
From a Targum on Canticles, it appears that the decalogue 
only was originally written in ten lines, D'C'B*^ w;;^w. 

It was not till after the time of the Talmud that the tradi- 
tional division of periods received its external notation in the 
two points called soph-paauk (:). This sign is found in all M8S. 
and editions, with the exception of synagogue rolls ; having 
become the exclusive token of Masoretic verses or periods. It 
has been even introduced into the poetical books, where it has 
supplanted the ancient division into arix*' or Imes, except in 
the case of a few poetical pieces found in prose books. That 
it is of earlier origin than the present accentnation-syBtem and 
vowel-points, is evident from its not belonging to the accents, 
but being distinguished from the corresponding aiHuJe by a 
peculiar name ; from its mention in the tract Sopherira, which 
was prior to the period of the accents ; fium its occurrence in 
unpointed MSS. and editions; and from the analogy of Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac MSS. of the sacred books, where the marks 
of intonation appeared long after interpunction.t 

The first part of the Old Testament in which numbers 
were attached to the verses, was the Psalter edited by James 
le Fevre or Faber of Estaples, and printed by Henry Stephens 
in 1509. In 1528, Sanctes Pagninus of Lucca published at 

• Hupfeld, Grwnmatik, p. 106, et soq. t !'>•''. § ^^■ 
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Lyons his truielation of the Bible into Latin from the Hebrew 
and Greek, quarto, thronghout which tliere is a division into 
verses, marked with Arabic nometals in the marg^. The 
f^stem of Fagninns was adopted by Kobert Stephens in the 
New Testament in 1551 ; and in the whole Bible in 1555, with 
little alteration except in the deutero-canonical books and the 
New Testament. After this time, the practice of numbering 
the versee became general. 
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Having described the external form of the text, we proceed in 
the second place to the histoiy of the text itself, which may 
be divided into foor periods. 

First, from the times the respective books were written till the 

close of the canon, abont 200 B.C. 
Secondly, from the close of the canon till the destruction of 

Jerusalem, and the downfall of the Jewish state, from 

about 200 B.C.— 70 a.d. 
Thirdly, from the downfall of the Jewish state, till the fiUl and 

final establishment of the Masoretic text — a.d. 70 — 1040. 
Fourthly, from the final settlement of the Masoretic text, and 

the departure of the learned Jews from the east, till part 

of the Bible first appeared in print. — a.d. 1040 — 1477. 

In the first period, the Old Testament books themselves 
are the exclusive source of information ae to the state of the 
text, besides the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

In the second, the Septuagint immediately presents itself 
as the chief document fi^m which we may judge of the state 
of the original text. Here also belong Philo, Jonathan, and 
Onkelos. 

In the third, we have Josephus, Aquila, Thcodolion, Sym- 
machus, the old Sjriac or Pcshito version, the fifrh, sixth, and 
seventh Greek versions, the Mishna or text of the Talmud, 
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Origen, Jerome, the Gemaras or commentaries of the Talmnd, 
the Maeora, the oriental and occidental readings first printed 
in Bombei^'s first edition of the Hebrew Bible, and the collec- 
tion of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali given in the editions of 
Bomberg and Boxtorf. 

In the fourth, our knowledge of the text is derived from 
the Babbins, MoaeH Maimonides, Jarchi, Abenesra, Eimchi, 
&C. &c 

From the preceding sorrej of materiala for a history of 
the text, it will be seen that the third division is by far the 
richest in sonrces of information. The first and fonrth are the 
most barren ; the second less so. 

It is now TmiTersally admitted that the text of the Old 
Testament has not come down to ns without mistake. Its ab- 
solute perfection and integrity are no longer upheld. Indeed, 
it reqnirea no diacemroent or sagacity to perceive this facL 
It is patent to the observation of every one. The Old Teata- 
nient baa shared the fate of other ancient books. It has been 
exposed to the ordinary causes which deteriorate the text It 
has suffered from the mistakes of transcribers. Nothing but 
a continued miracle could have saved it from this ; and facts 
shew that the Deity haa not interposed miraculously to prevent 
copyists from falling into the slightest error. Alterations of 
the original text, or, as they are called, varioua readinga, may 
be assigned to two sources. They are owing to occiifeni, or 
to Agiffn. Mistakes were made unintentionaUi/ or purpoaely. 

(a.) Accidental mistakes. 

These indnde by far the greater number of existing various 
readings. 1. Transcribers aaw wrongly, and therefore they 
amfintnded letters similar in shape. Thus Beth and Caph, 
Qimd and Nun, DaUtk and Reak, He and Echetk, are so like 
that they were exchanged. Copyists also transposed letters, 
words, aod sentences. And lastly, from the same cause, they 
omitud letters, words, and sentences; especially when two 
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clauses or periods tenmnated in tlie eaiae way. Examples 
maj be seen in 2 Kings xvi. 6, Psalm ex. 3, where i and 

1 aie interchanged ; in Ezeklel xlrii. 13, where i and t bare 
been mistaken for one another j in 1 Sam. xi. 9, 2 gam. t. 
24, Psalm Ixxviii. 69, where 3 and 3 are interchanged; in 

2 Sam. xiiL 37, Proverbs xx. 21, " and fl j in Genesis xxxvi. 
23, Joshua vi. 9, Psalm Ixxi, 20, ^ and * ; in 1 Sam. xiv. 32, 

and C*. Examples of tratts^ositum of letters are foond in 
Ezra ii. 46, ^kw*; Nehem. vii. 48, V'^; 1 Engs x. 11, 
D'«o|«; 2 Chron. ix. 10, n*?«{«; Hosea xiii. 14, "« for ™ 
(see 1 Corinth, xr. 55) ; transposition of words in 2 Sam. 
vi. 2, comp. 1 Chron. xiii. 6 ; Ezra ii. 70, comp. KebemJah 
vii. 73. Transposition of sentences occurs in Psalm xcvi. 
9-11, comp. 1 Chron. xvi. 30-32. Examples of omisnim 
in regard to letters may be seen in 2 Sam. xiiii. 11, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 41, comp. Psalm xriii. 41; in regard to words in 

1 Chron. viii. 31 ; and omission of dauses or sentences, in 
1 Chron. xi. 13, comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 10, 11. The 
technical name iiiMHTi'Ktunt has been g^ven to such ex- 
amples as the last two. When a person writing from an 
MS. met with the same word occurring after a short interval, 
he might easily &11 into the mistake of omitting the inter- 
vening words. 

2, Transcribers heard wrongly or imperfectly, and fell into 
mistakes. They wrote one letter instead of another, when let- 
ters were alike in sound. Hence we find X and * confoonded 
in 1 Sam. xxii. 18, i'*!^ K'ri i^ ; and in 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 
where ^J stands in several editions instead of n^. So also 
in 2 Chron. xxii. 5 B^?, whereas in 2 Kings viii. 28 it is 
BWK.J Me and Alepk being interchanged. There are seven- 
teen identifications of t^ with iP noted in the margin of the 
Bible, that seem to have arisen from this cause. 

3. Transcribers made mistakes ftom memory. In some 
instances they relied on it too much, wrote freely, and were 
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raistaken alxtut the exact words they set down. Hence they 
transposed words and sentences, or omitted them i^togetherj 
confoonded synonymoos terms, and altered according to known 
parallels. Thus in LeviticuB zzv. 86, ^ is confounded with 
?3 ; in 2 Kings i. 10, TS13 with "fotln ■ and n}n^ with '^l|. 
Following frequent and well - remembered parallels, some 
copyists put TOP p07 instead of ^w? OTiSD in Isaiah Ixiii. 16 ; 
and von mpy for WSm a<vtfj in Isaiah vii. 8, stands in 
cod. 96. 

4. TranacribetB made mistakes in judgment. They misap- 
prehended the text before them, and therefore divided words 
badly, mismiderstood abbreviations, and blundered with re- 
gard to the letters called autodeg linearum, as well as marginal 
notes. 

One word was improperly separated into two, or two com- 
Inned into one. An example occurs in Psalm xlviii. 15, where 
the text has niD W instead of msV ; unto death, instead of 
Jor ever. The latter reading is found in many MSS. and edi- 
tions, the Seventy, Yu]gate, and Chaldee. On the contrary, 
in Psalm Iv. 16, nto^^ the textual reading denoting ^aola- 
tiona, is directed by the £Pri to be divided into f^ "^j ^ 
death aeUe. This is adopted by many MSS., editions, and old 
translators; thongh Hengstenberg adh^%8 as usual to the 
common text. 

Abbreviations were usually made by writing the first letter 
of a word, and appending a small stroke or two, to indicate the 
omission of some letters. Hence the omission was sometimes 
erroneously supplied ; or the abbreviated word was considered 
complete in itself. Thus ")"' was shortened into " or ". 
In Isaiah xlii. 19, Symmachus has translated ^jf, "^^ by 
i itiikit /w>u, showing that he read in his copy " 1M3, a 
contraction for fin^l?^. So also in Jeremiah vi. 11, non 
fflfi^, the jury of Jehovah, is translated by the Seventy iu/Mt 
finu, showing that it then stood " wn. In Psalm xxxi. 7, 
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'riKl^ / Aote, was UDderstood bj all the ancient translators, 
and is in cod. 170 ^^, J^^, thou, Lord, haiest. 

It is well known that the Jews did not divide a word be- 
tween two lines. When there was a Tacant space at the end 
of a line too small to contain the next word, the; added letters 
to fill it up and preserve the uniform appearance of the copy. 
These supemumerar; letters were japnerally the initials of the 
following word, though it was written entire in the next line. 
Ignorant transcribers may have taken these superfluous letters, 
called cti»lode3 linearum, keepers of the lines, into the text 
Thus it is thought by some that in Isaiah xxxv. 1, the coamon 
reading "^D 'Sf^, the vnldemeas, &c. shall be glad for them, 
arose from "OTts □ IB^, by joining the superfluous D to the 
end of the verb. But this is uncertain. On the other hand, 
transcribers suspected the existence of these line ke^ers in 
places where they did not occur, and omitted part of the text, 
So in EiXod. xxxi. 8, the word tz^ all, appears to have been 
omitted, because of the following y^. The omitted word is 
found in the oldest versions. 

Marginal annotations were sometimes taken into the text. 
Probably Isaiah vii. 17, furnishes an example, for the clause, 
"BlAt T|^ r^j the Khy of Assyria, is unsuitable.* Bnt the 
clause, toithin sixh/-_five years, in Isaiah vii. 6, is not a gloss 
as some have supposed ; for it may be shown that the number 
is appropriatcf Some have thought thatthe words nnfe'ri ra^i^ 
let ua go into the fold, which are now in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and several ancient versions, were originally trans- 
ferred from the margin to the text ; but they belong probably 
to the original text. 

Liturgical annotations were also taken into the text, as 

* Oeeenius'g Commeiitar ueber den JeBfti&, vol. i. p. 310. 
t Bee Rdoke, Beitni^e lur Erkiftrung dea klten Testaments, &c. 
S 13, p. S31, et Beq. 
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{b.) Intentional errors. 

These may be divided into two claBses, tiz. changes made 
in the text for the purpose of eliciting a diffraent sense ; and 
changes ionocentlj introdticed throngh uncritical officionsnesa. 
In the former case the intention was bad, for alterations were 
made by those who knew them to be corruptions y but in the 
latter, the design was good, for the alterations were intended 
to make the text more intelligible and bettra-. 

The Jews have been frequently charged with falsifying 
or corrupting the Old Testament But the charge has not 
been sabstantiated. Their Teneratioo for the sacred books 
was too great to allow them to make alterations, knowing them 
to be wrong. In their controversy with the Samaritans, they 
might have been led to change some places in the Pentateuch ; 
and in one place (Deut. xxrii. 4), they are actually accused by 
the latter of fitlsifying the text ; but the corruption belongs to 
the Samaritans themselves. The Hebrew text is right, the 
Samaritan reading wrong. The early Christians also breught 
the like accusation f^inst them ; but they were not competent 
witnesses or righteous accusers. When the Jews quoted from 
the Hebrew Bible passages differing from the Septuagint, the 
&thers found it easiest to say that the Jews had corrupted 
Scripture in such places. This was all the reply they could 
make, being themselves ignorant of the Hebrew original. It 
is therefore needless to adduce passages irom the fathers to 
show that the Jews corrupted their Bible. It is particularly 
so to quote Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertollian, and Eusebius, 
as J. Morin, Vossius, and others have done. The testimonies 
of Origen and Jerome are of more consequence, because they 
knew Hebrew. It cannot be denied that the former has oifen 
accused the Jews of such corruption ; and that the latter has 
aom^mea done so. But both writers also state the contrary in 
their works. We must therefore reconcile each by assuming 
that in one case he spoke according to the prevailing opinion ; 
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and, in the other, according to his real convictions. He ac- 
commodated liimself to the prevalent view of contemporaij- 
Ghristians in bringing foiward the charge of falsification, while 
at other times be acquitted them of it.* Jerome espetnally, 
wbo was more familiar with the Hebrew Scriptmres than 
Origenj did not leallj thick that tbe^ had falsified the text, 
and was glad to have their aid in qualifying himself for 
the task of translation. The quotation below from his 
commentary on Isaiah will show his opinion on this point.t 
In his Commentary on Gal. iii. 10, he appears indeed to 
blame the Jews with erasing the word ^3 in Deut. xxvii. 26, 
but snch does not appear to have been his deliberate opinion. 
And if the Jews did not corrupt their Scriptures after tlie 
ori^n of Christianity, it is unlikely they did it before. 

There are only two or three places in which the charge of 
intentional corruption has a plausible appearance, viz. Psalm 
xxii. 17 ; Psalm xvi. 10 ; Zecb, xii, 10, which will be con- 
sidered in another place. 

With regard to the other class of alterations arising from a 
well-meaning desire on behalf of the text, we see no good rea- 
son to doubt that readings apparently easier or less objection- 
able were occasionally aubatituted for othera, that suppoaed 
miatakca were rectified, places where something appeared to be 
wanting filled up, and passages made conformable to parallel 

* See SimoD, Hiatoirc Critique du rieux TagtameoC, chapities xviii. 
lii. pp. 113-124. 

+ " Quod ti aiiqaiB dizorit Uebneos libroB pestea a Judaeis esse 

falMtoB, audiat Origenein, quid in octavo volumine Ezplaoationum 

Eaaiae hnic respondeat quaeatiimculae : quod nunquBm Dominug et 

Apoatoti, qui caetera ciimina arguunt in Scribia et Phariaaeis, de hoc 

itrimine quod ei&t maximum, leticulHcnt. Sin autem dixerint post ad- 

,um Domini SalvatoriB et praedicationem Apoetolorum libros He- 

os fuisse falsatos, cachinnum teoere non pot«ro, ut Sulvator et Evaa- 

(lae et Apostoli ita testimouia protulerint, ut Judaei postea falsaturi 

.t." — Comment, in Jes. cup. vi. 
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ones. Herlrat, however, attribates corrections of this sort to 
less careful scribes, who, from waot of Attention, wrote ICria 
instead of (TAa>a. 

Examples are found in 1 Chron. it. 48, where, for l^ 
several MSS. read -^ in the feminine ; in Levit zzviL 7, 
where, instead of ^'^, varions MSS. have yT^., with the 
feminine suffix; in Psalm xxxvi. 2, where for "^ many 
MSS. and versions read W ; in Gen. ii. 2, where for the ad- 
jective ''T^^, the Samaritan, Septnagint, and STiiac, have 
'?'?'? ; in Judges xviii. 30, where for fWD was pat "Tlrap ; and 
in most of the Samaritan vatiatioos from the Hebrew. In 
like manner, "^^o xa Dent xxiii. 3, was separated into "^ BV3 ; 
and fo^ tt in Psalm xxviii. 8, waa changed in some MSS. 
into ^tff f7, the latter taken from Psalm xxix. 11. 

Having ennmeiated the sources of accidental as well as do- 
signed alterations in the text of the Old Testament, we come to 
Ae hiitojy of the Heln-eui text. 

The first period is that preceding the close of the canon. 

Of the state of the text dmnng this time we know little. 
Indeed we have no means of discovering it except what is 
fouid in Scriptoie itself. Great caution ottght therefore to be 
applied, lest in speculating on the subject arbitrary supposi- 
tions should be freely indulged. How the separate books were 
preserved in relation to the condition of their texts ; how often 
they were transcribed, and how correctly, it is very difficult to 
discover. May we not reasonably believe that much care was 
bestowed on them ; and that however grievously the Jews at 
times departed from theix God, they retained some veneration 
for their sacred books. The Pentateuch was always most 
highly valued, and to it in particular great care was given. 

But we cannot suppose that the Old Testament writings 
were pertectly free from alterations in the earliest times, prior 
to their complete collection into a whole. No work of an- 
tiquity has been long kept entirely immaculate. Errors of 
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greater or less consequence tmavoidably creep into all writings. 
Nor have the sacred books of the Jews escaped the same fate 
with others. It is probable that tfaey had been deteriorated 
even in the interval between their origin and the completion of 
the canon, fiut they had suffered, less so in the Pentateuch 
than in the other books, before that time. All analogy con- 
firms this assumption. In fevonr of it, reference might be 
made to the differences in proper names, as in Numb. ii. 14, 
where Eliasaph is called the son of Beuel; whereas in i. 14, 
he is the son of Deuel; in Levit zi., where in the list of 
unclean birds, one appears termed ^*p, ; though in the pa- 
rallel passage, Deut xiv. 13, it is called ^k^ ; in Joshua xziv. 
30, where Joshua's burying-place is "DD JUpTi, but in Judges 
ii. 9, Din Jupn, Nor are differences in proper names con- 
fined to the Pentateuch and earlier books. Thus in Ezra ii. 2, 
are enumerated Jeshua, Nehemiah, 8eraiah, Reelaiah, Mor- 
decai, Bibhan, Mizpar, Bigvai, Behum, Baanah. But in 
Nehem. rii. 7, there is an additional name Nahamani ; and the 
list is as follows : Jeshua, Nehemiah, Azariah, Baamiah, 
Nahamani, Mordecai, Bilshui, Mispereth, Bigvai, Nehum, 
Baanah. Yet it is possible that most c^ these diversities may 
be of later origin than the close of the canon. They may not 
have existed in the text at ao early period. All the examples 
given from the Pentatench, Joshua, and Judges, may be of 
later origin. But it is leas likely to be so in the case of Ezra 
and Nebemiah, because on comparing the second chapter of 
Ezra with the seventh of Mehemiah, where the names and 
nomber of the exiles that returned with Zembbabel and Joshua 
are given, it will be found that the variations are numerous 
and considerable. 

Allusion bag also been made to the parallel sections in Psalm 
xiv. and liii ; to Psalm xl. 14, &c. as compared with the Sep- 
tuagint ; to Psalm xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii. ; to Psalm cviii. Ivii. 
8-12, and Ix. 7-14 ; to Psahn cv. 1-lfi, and 1 Chron. xvi. 8-22 ; 
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to Psalm xcvi. and 1 Oliroii. xvi. 23-33 ; to Isaiah xxxvii. 
zxxviii. and 3 Kings zix. zx. to Jeremiah lii. and 2 Kings 
rdv. to laaiah xv. xvi. and Jeremiah xlviii., and the parallel 
sections in the books of Samnel, Kings, and Chronicles. 

Such are the parallels adduced by De Wette, after Eich- 
hom, Baoer, and othets, for the pnipoee of showing that before 
the collection of the booka included in the canon, their text had 
suffered much from the carelessness as well as the rashness of 
tmnscribets. But great caution should be osed before advanc- 
ing assertions of this nature. The passages collected need to 
be examined singly and minutely, as well as in pairs, before a 
conclusion be drawn from them as to their origuial form and 
relation. 

On comparing Psalms xIt. and llii. it will be found that 
the variations are deaigTwd. One is the original text expressed 
in diction simple, plain, and common ; the other in polished, 
elevated, emphatic, rare, uncommon diction. Both proceeded 
from the same author ; and both, adapted to different purposes, 
were designed to be preserved together. Hence the one must 
not be corrected by the other, as if either were &nlty. The 
same remarks apply to Psalm xviii. compared with 2 Sam. 
xxii. where both were written by David himself. And in the 
case of Psalm cviii. part of it is borrowed from Ivii. 8-12, 
and part from Ix. 7-14. David himself varies these other 
portiooB, and adapts them designedly to more general relations 
of Israel and Israel's enemies. The 40th Psalm, 14th verse, 
as compared with the Septnagtnt, is perfectly reconcileable 
with it in sense. There is no reason for supposing a corrup- 
tion in the text Again, with the exception of two or three 
words which are wholly unimportant, 1 Chron. xvi. 8-22 
agrees exactly with Psahn cv. 1-15. Here is no cormption 
of traoBcribers ; and what real difference can there be between 
the writer of the Chronicles taking a whole Psalm or part of 
it to insert it in the histoiy where it belongs, and the same 
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writer making use of the same composition on two occasions? 
If the author of the Chronicles he a compiler rather than an 
independent author, as is apparent, is it not consistent with bis 
usual procedure to avail himself of the 105th Psalm, or of any 
other? After giving the first fifleea veiBes of the 105tli 
Psalm, the Chronicle writer gives the 96th Psalm nearlj ver- 
hatim ; to which he appends the commencement of the 106th, 
as also its termination (verses 34, 35, 36). In narrating the 
arrangement of the sacred music in the tabernacle, *' there is 
given the essence of those Psalms which at all times were sung, 
accompanied by this music, in tepreaentation of the whole 
Psalter. The author of Chronicles naturally formed his com- 
position out of these Psalms which were sung in his day most 
frequently, and with the greatest relish. In like manner it was 
natural that he should not hind himself strictly to the text of 
the borrowed passages, but should introduce slight variatumB 
wherever such seemed suitable. The defence lies in this, that 
he does not, like the author of the hooks of Samael, in 2 Sam. 
xxii., pledge himself to give a faithfol transcript of another 
man's labour, but has rather published expressly an abstract 
by himself; and we must therefore expect it a priori to be 
given with that freedom which is manifested in selecting from 
Psalm cv. only the beginning, and from our Psalm the begin- 
ning and the conclusion."* 

With regard to the relation between Isaiah xzxvii. xxxviii. 
and 2 Kings xix. xx., there is every reason to believe that the 
former chapters were written by Isaiah himself, and that they 
are the original whence the writer of Kings has deviated in 
unimportant particulars, making the narrative more minute, 
circumstanti^, and chronological in arrangement We do not 
imagine that the text in Isaiah is the first draught, and the 
other a repetition by the hand of the same writer, as Professor 

* See Hangstenberg, Commentar; od the Psalms, English tmnslation, 
Tol. iii. p. 271. 
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Alexander conjectures.* The author of Kings adapted the 
text of Isaiah to his piirpose, varying it according to his 
idea of propriety. That he deteriorated or cormpted it, is a 
gratuitous assumption. On comparing 2 Kings xxiv. with 
Jerem. lii. it will appear that the latter is the original, and 
proceeded from the prophet himself. The writ«r of Kings 
took it, and altered it a little. But he did not certainly im- 
prove it, if the present Masoretic text be what proceeded from 
hia hands. Probably however later corruptions have been 
introduced into it, as a comparison with the Septnagint will 
help to shew. There can be no proof that the author of the 
Kings, in accommodatiDg what had been previously written to 
his pnrpose, made the text really worse, or vitiated it The 
author of Jeremiah xlviii. has evidently incorporated a con- 
siderable part of Isaiah xv. xvi. into his composition. That a 
later prophet conid and did make use of the predictions of an 
earlier one is consonant with reason, and attested by fact. 
The variations and alterations introduced were necessary to 
the special purpose of the subsequent author, which never 
exactiy coincided with the specific design of his predecessor. 
In the present instance, we cannot doabt that Isaiah himself 
wrote chapters zv. xvi. and that Jeremiah himself, not a very 
late and blundering writer as Hitzig imagines, penned the 
for^-eighth chapter inserted in his predictions. 

The parallel sections in Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, 
have BofTered from transcribers, as they are now printed. 
This is certain. Corruptions have got into them which ought 
to be removed. Towards this object Reinkef has recently 
made a contribution which should lae welcomed by the critic, 
even though it may not be successfol. We receive it with 
gratitude, notwithstanding our hesitation to adopt the remedy 
so extensively as he applies it, or to believe that all the pas- 

*' Commentarj on Is&iftb, p. S3B, ed. Qlasgow. 
t B«itrMge zixt Erldlirujig des aXttia TestamentB, 1801. 
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sagea be tries to restore to their original state are really 
corrupt. AfigT such rectification, they niuat be judged of in 
the same manner as other parallels. The writers either drew 
from the same source, document, historical registers, or they 
made use of the compositions of their predecessors, freely 
adapting them to their purpose. 

The principle by which we interpret all such repetitions 
is, not that they ai« negligent or blaudering copies of the text, 
but reproductions of it more or less exact, made designedly, 
departing from the originals on purpose, that th»« might be 
an adaptation of words and matter to the special object in 
view. Nor were they meant to eupplanl the ori^nals, or 
render them obsolete ; but to stand aloi^side of them, and on 
an equal footing. In some cases, the particular design of a 
variation may not be very obvious, or the reason of substitut- 
ing one word for another of the same sense indistinct ; but an 
examination of the whole piece will always indicate, that the 
alterations generally were regulated by a certain principle. 
.They did not proceed from mere arbitrary caprice ; nor can 
they be ascribed to carelessness. 

In jud^ng of Ezra and Nehemiah the case is different 
Here we cannot infer that the one account was reproduced 
and elaborated by the writer of the other. The discrepancies 
are too great to allow of this. Ezra's narrative must have 
passed through comparatively few hands before Nehemiah j so 
that the discrepancies could not have arisen from transcribers. 
The two registers present a striking disagreement, as any one 
may see &om the mode in which the diversities are drawn out by 
Eeinke" in fiill detiul. They were probably derived from two 
different accounts of the &milies which returned from captivily. 
And if one of these lists was made at the departure from Baby- 
lonia, the other afrer the entrance into Palestine, discrepancies 
must naturally appear. The same &mily had not the same 

* Beitra^o zur Erkl&rung dea olten TMtameaU, p. S13, et ieq. 
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number of persons at di&rent times. It is apparent from N^ehem. 
vii. 5, that Nehemiah fonad an existing register of the families of 
the returned exiles. In it he had only to make the necessaiy 
alterations as to individuals, the &niilies remaining the same. 
That Nehemiah actnally reckoned the people follows from his 
words, " My Qod pat it into mine heart," &c. In an ewUlmg 
re^ster he found written the names that follow, which register 
he ^ves ajier the necessary (Ganges had been made in it. The 
difference in names may be accounted for in part by one per- 
son having two names, or by one family having come into the 
pUce of another. Ezra took his account from a public docu- 
ment ; Nehemiah found the same document, and adapted it by 
the necessary changes arising from the difference of times, to 
the existing circumstances of the families, so that he made a 
different list.* 

These obeervations may account, in part, for the differeace 
between Ezra and Nehemiah. But we are free to confess 
that they afford but a pardal explanation. Additional cir- 
cumstances must be called in to solve the problem satisfoc- 
torily. We cannot adopt Beinke's fevonrite remedy as the 
means of restoring harmony. If letters were used for unmbers 
and occasionally mistaken for one another, so many mistakes 
of this sort tog^er can hardly be assumed. We are per- 
suaded that the cause lies much deeper than he supposes; 
and that do such application as his can prove available for the 
puipose of conciliating the two chapters of Ezra and Nehemiah 
respectively. His attempt however is a laudable on&f After 
every necessary deduction has been made, it is highly probable 
the text was not without mistakes before the clwe of the canon. 
To shew this, it is not sufficient to adduce a number of places 
where it is generally admitted that the text has su&red fit>m 
transciiberB or ignorant interpolators ; for such deteriorations 
* See Herbsfa Binleituiig, vol. i. pp. 89, 90 (note). 
t Beitn^^ lUf ErklftrUDg, u. ■. ir. § 11, p. 213, et ieq. 
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may have been made gufttegueatly to the completion of the 
canon, as we have said already. It is more to the pnipose to 
bring forward passages, which were in their present incorrect 
state before the Septaagint and the oldest versions appeared. 
If they were as they are now, even prior to the Septaagint, it 
is certfun that they were so anterior to the close of the canon. 
And were we called upon to name any passages which had 
probably snfTered at a very early period, we should refer at 
once to 1 Sam. vi. 19, where S(tj thoosand is an incredible 
Qumber, far exceeding the inhabitants of a village like Beth- 
shemesh ; to 1 Sam. xiii. I, where we read that Sanl was a 
year old when be began to reign ; * and to 1 Chion. xxvi. 21 ; 
2 ChroQ. XX. 1, 2. 

But when we look at the extent of the Old Testament 
Scriptnres, and the passages in which the text was very early 
tampered with, the corraptionB are neither nnmeroos nor im- 
portant. Even when all the places whose corruption can be 
reasonably assigned to a rime prior to the close of the canon 
are brought together, there is not much canse of complaint 
against transcribers and others. The treatment which the 
separate books experienced at the hands of the early Jews 
was favourable on the whole. They cannot be accused of 
reckless caprice and offidons meddling. 

The most important thing in this part of the history is the 
origin of that text which appears in the MSS. of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. It is apparent that the Samaritan Pentateuch and 
the Hebrew are two forms of the same text What then is the 
critical vdue of the former? Is it worthless ? Or is it gene- 
rally preferable to the Hebrew ? These questions cannot be 

* We cannot allow of Budmii'b interpretation of thia passage, nc, 
that " Saul was a whole jear king" after the restontion of the kingdom 
(zi. 14), b; the public auointing and lecognition in Qilgal. (See Egn<t'* 
place in TTniTersal Hirtoi?, p. 187, note 124.) The Hebrew can only 
admit naturally the translation in the text. Comp. Beinke, pp. 131-133. 
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answered without a diligent and fandamental comparifion of 
both, accompanied by a sound judgment and critical tact. 
Preconceived opinions must not be set up instead of critical 
decisions. There can be no doubt that most of the older critics 
overrated the ralae of the Samaritan on the one hand, or wholly 
rejected it on the otlieT, without sufficient reasons. They pro- 
nounced dogmatically ae partisans rather than fair-judgmg 
critics. 

In the coarse of a very able investigation Gesenios was 
the first to prove ineontestably, that little value belongs to the 
characteristic features of the Samaritan text. He shewed that 
small critical reliance can be placed on it. According to bis 
results, it is onjostiflable to ose it much or generally as a 
source of correcting the Jewish Pentateuch. By a copious 
and minute investigation of particulars, he demonstrated that 
it cannot be employed for the purpose of emendation in the 
manner recommended by many. In consequence of this mas- 
terly essay, few are now disposed to attach much value to its 
readings, or to employ them as aids in the settlement of an 
nncormpted text. Its credit in the critical world has been 
gready lowered ; its position as an authority depreciated &r 
below the rank which several eminent scholars once gave it* 

The characteristic or various readings it exhibits have been 
divided into different classes, with numerous examples under 
each. The following is a snmmaiy of the reeults obtained by 
Qesenins: — 

L The first class comprehends such readings as have been 
conformed by Samaritan scribes to a grammatical standard 
mostly inaccurate. 

Thus in the case of orthography, the quiescent lettere or 
matres lecttonis are inserted wherever the least difficulty might 
possibly arise, as rimuD for n^P, Gren. i. 14, 16. 

In the case of pronounSf the onusnal forms of them are 
* D« Psntfttoucbi SMnaritani origine, Udo)% at anctoritat«, HkiM, 1615, 4to. 
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constantly corrected, as umK for ^m, Gen. ziii. 11 ; Bxod. 
xvi. 7, 8, &C. 

As to veris, the shorter or apocapated form of the futnre is 
changed into the oommoD one. Thus for "lin? is pot "^VC^ 
Gen. xxiv. 28 ; for ri!^ is pot rtm, Gen. v. 8. 

In regard to nouns, the paragogic lett«? !/od and vau 
appended to the noun in regimen, are omitted. Thus we find 
I3B' instead of 'Jpt*, Dent xxxiii. 16 ; n'n for Invij Gen. i. 24. 

(Senders are also corrected, nouns common being made 
masculine or feminine, ae in the case of Of", (Jen. xlix. 20; 
^yt'. Dent. XT. 7, &c. Wherever "iW is nsed of a girl, it is 
written fTiBj as in Gen. xxiv. 16, &c. 

With respect to Oie syntax of verbs, the infinitive absolute 
is altered into a finite verb, aa in Gfen. viii. 3 where for the 
Hebrew ale^ I^^J «e|?, the Samaritan substitntes l»i ttSi i. 
And where the Hebrew has a plnral nonn with a singular verb, 
the verb is almost always changed to the plural, as in Gen. 
iv. 10, where D'PlI'' is altered into PJW. 

Other grammatical emendations, not included under these 
heads, are enmnerated by Gesenius. 

II. The second class consists of interpretatdons or glosses 
received into the text These are nameroos ; and not a few of 
them ate also in the text of the Seventy. Examples occur 
in Gen. xx. 3, where for the Hebrew ^^•TV the Samaritan 
reads "PW ^tIk S' ; in Gen. xxiv. 56, where for the Hebrew 
■rtlpylB DW the Samaritan reads BTi IB SIS' ^tt year or a month; 
in Oen. xxt. 8, where the Hebrew text has V^b*) )^, the Sa- 
maritan supplying Q^ daj/e ; in Gen. xlix. 3, 4, where for the 
Hebrew BJ^a trift (Ae effiroiKxnvx as of teater {to thee), the Sa- 
maritan has the finite verb nTDEi. See also Gen. xlix. 26, 
Numb. xxiv. 17, &c &c 

in. The third class consists of those readings where the 
text labours under some difficulty real or imaginary. Here 
plainer expressions are substituted. An example occurs in 
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GJen. ix. 5, where for the Hebrew i*"? V'» "TO Dnwri n.-pyj-om the 
hand of a martyjrom the hand of a man his brother, the Sama- 
ritan inserts a copulative to l*™*, thtis ^''<ilf^,Jrom the hand of a 
man and his brother. Another example appears in Gen. xli. 
16, which stands in the Hebrew '"W^B Dli^t* "JP DT'S! 1?!^, 
not T (withont me) Ood will answer respecting the peace of 
Pharaoh. Here the Samaritan ioseitB a negative particle after 
BWK, thus ™B? ^ ^^., without God Pharaoh wiU not receive 
an angwer cf p&u». The Septoagint, Syriac, and Abnsaid, 
agree with the Samaritan. See also Gen. xlix. 10, Nmnb. 
xxii. 5, Dent. zxii. 10, 

rV. The fourth class consists of those readings where the 
Samaritan copy is corrected or supplied from parallel passages. 
Here proper names belong which are written differently in 
the Hebrew text, whet«as they are all in the same form in the 
Samaritan. Thus the father-iu-law of Moses is called ''Vl* 
Jethro, in every case. In Gen. xi. 8, to the Hebrew text is 
added, and the totoer, taken from the fourth verse. In xi. 11, 
&c., after begat sons and daughters, it is added, and he died, 
from V, 5, &c. The same epitaph is placed at the end of each 
patriarch. 

V. The fiftb class consists of those Irager additions which 
are interpolated from parallels, in order that whatever was 
said or done by Moses, as recorded in a prior pUce, should be 
repeated again in so many words ; and that whatever is said 
to have been commanded by God, should be repeated in as 
many words where it is recorded to have been done by Moses. 
In this manner the book of Exodus is much enlarged by intei> 
polations from itself or from Deuteronomy. Ciesenius thinks 
that these insertions were made between the time of the 
Alexandrian version and Origen, because Origen mentions a 
e of the kind. 
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Here two examptea mast m 
Bebrtw. 

And the Lord said unto Hobca, 
Phanoh's heart is hardened, he 
refuMtb to let the people go. Oet 
thee unto Pharaoh in the morning ; 
lo, he goeth out unto the water ; 
and thou Bhalt stand by the rirer'B 
brink againat he come ; and the 
rod which ma turned to a, serpent 
ihftlt thou take in thine b&nd. 
And thou shalt saj unto him, the 
Lord Qod of the Eebrewi hath sent 
me unto thee, saying, let mj people 
go, that they ma; lerre me in the 
vildemeas : and, behold, hitherto 
thou wouldeat not hear. Thuasaitb 
the Lord, In this thou Bhalt know 
that I am the Lord : i>ehold, I will 
Bmite with the rod that is in mine 
band upon the waters which are in 
the river, and they shall be turned 
to blood. And the fiah that is in the 
river shall die, and the river shall 
itink ; and the Egyptians shall 
lotbe to drink of the water of the 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and 
stretch out thine hand upon the 
waters of Egypt, &c. — Exwi. vii. 
14-19. 



And the Lord said to Moses, 
Pharaoh's heart is hardened, he 
refaseth to let the people go. Oet 
thee unto Pharaoh in the morning : 
lo, he goeth out unto the water, 
and thou sbalt stand by the river's 
brink opposite to him ; and the rod 
which was turned to a serpent shalt 
thou take in thine hand. And 
thou shalt say unto him, the Lord 
Qod of the Hebrews hath sent me 
to thee saying, let my people go, 
that thay may serve me in the 
wilderness, and behold thou hast 
not obeyed hitherto. Thus saith 
the Lord, In this thou shalt know 
that I am the Lord : behold, I 
smite with the rod that is in mine 
hand the waters which are in the 
river, and they shall be turned to 
blood. And the fish that is in the 
river shall die, and the river shall 
stink ; and the Egyptians shall 
lotbe to drink of the waters of the 

[And Moses and Aaron went to 
Pharaoh and said unto him : the 
Lord Qod of the Hebrews hath sent 
us to thee, saying, Lot my people 
go, that they may serve me in the 
wilderness, and behold thou hast 
not otieyed hitherto. Thus saith 
the Lord, In this thou shalt know 
that I am the Lord : behold, I smite 
with the rod that is in mine hand 
the waters which are in the river, 
and they shall be turned to blood. 
And the fish that is in the river 
shall die, and the river shall stink ; 
and the Egyptians shall lotbe to 
drink of the water of the river.] 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
Say unto Aaron, take thy rod, and 
stretch out thine band upon the 
waters of Egypt, &C — £xod. vii. 
14-19. 
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Here the sixteenth, aerenteenth, and eighteenth verses are 
repeated in the Samaritan, so that it might be apparent that 
Moses and Aaron fulfilled their mission literally. 



Thou ahilt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's house, thou ebalt not covet 
thy neighbour's wife, nor his man- 
NTTUit, nor hia maid-serruit, nor 
Ms ox, nor his luu, nor uij thing 
that ii thj neighbour'R. And ftll 
the people uw the thuuderiogs, and 
the lightnings, and the noise of the 
tnimpet, and the mount&in smoh- 
ing : uid when, &c. — Bxod. xx. 
17, &c. 



Samaritan. 
Thou shftlt not covet tbj neigh- 
bour's houBs, thou shalt not covet 
th; neighbour's wife, his Geld, his 
man-serrant and hu maid-seirant, 
his ox and his ass, nor any thing 
that is thy neighbour's. [And 
when the Lord thy Clod shall bring 
thee into the land of the Canaanites 
to which thou goest to possess it, 
thou shalt set thee up two great 
stones, and plustei them with 
plaister : And thou shalt write 
upon these stones all the words of 
this law. And after thou be gone 
OTer Jordan, thou shalt set up these 
stones which I command thee this 
day in Mount Qcriiini, and thou 
shalt build there an altar to the 
Lord thy God, an altar of stone ; 
thou shalt not lift up any iron tool 
upon them. Thou shalt build that 
altar to the Lord thy God of whole , 
stones ; and shalt offer upon it 
whole bumt-oSeiinga unto the Lord 
thy Qod ; and thou shalt offei 
peace-offerings, and shalt eat there 
and rq'oice before the Lord thy 
God, on that mountain beyond 
Jordan, after the way of the setting 
of the sun, in the land of the Ca- 
nsanite, dwelling in the plun over 
against Oilgal, near the oak of 
Mamre towards Sichem.] And all 
the people heard the thunderings 
and the lightnings, &c. &c. — Exod. 
XX. 17-18. 

Here the inserted words are taken from the parallel in 
Dent xxrii. 2-8, with a few slight changes in addition to that 
of Ebal into Gerizim. 

VI. The sixth class comprehends passages corrected for 
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the purpose of removing what was offensive in poiat of seott- 
ment, or what conveyed an improbable meaning in the view 
of the Samaritan critics. 

Thus in the Antediluvian genealogy, none is represented 
by the Samaritan Pentateuch as having begotten his first son 
af^ he was one hundred aiid fifty years of age. Accordingly 
while the first five patriarchs are left nntoucbed, from Jared 
Methuselah and Lamech a hundred years are subtracted at 
the time they are said to have their first son. Enoch is ex- 
cepted. 

In the Postdiluvian genealogy none is allowed to have 
begotten a son till after he was fifty years old. Here a hun- 
dred years are taken from Arphaxad and others, and fifty are 
added to Nahor, before they became fathers. Sixty years are 
taken ftora Eber. 

The Alexandrine translator has also altered systematically 
the genealogy of the patriarchs, but differently ftwm the Samari- 
tan. Thus in th-^AntedUuvian genealogy, wherever the Hebrew 
text makes one of the patriarchs beget a sou before he was one 
hundred and fifty years old, a hundred years are added. 
Hence Adam is said to have been a hondred and thirty when 
he begat a bod. In the Septuagint it is two hundred and 
thirty. But the hundred years added to the former part of 
the life are subtracted from the latter part, so that the entire 
age rerouna the same in the Hebrew and Septuagint. 

In the Postdiluvian genealogy, the Septuagint provides 
that the patriarchs frx>m Arphaxad to Terah should not b^et 
a sou till they were a hundred years old. This is in the 
Vatican copy ; bat the Alexandrine departs from it occa- 
sionally. 

The following tables from Jahn* and others, will shew 
the differences of the Hebrew, Hebrew-Samaritan, and Sep- 
tuagint : — 

* Hebraw Bible, toI. i. p. 12. 
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^"^rf.^"^ 


Arrn tbi Virb 

or A Son. 


L«r<RBOf 
Lin. 


E.^ 


B^. 


Bttt. 


H*b. 


b™,. 


S=pt 


Heb. 


S*mr. 


Sept. 


Adam 

Seth 

Enoa 

Cainan ... 
Mahalaleel 

Jared 

Enoch 

HeUmaaleh 
Lantech ... 
Noah 


130 
105 
90 
70 
65 
162 
65 
187 
182 
500 


130 
105 
90 
70 
65 
62 
65 
67 
53 


230 

205 

190 

170 

165 

162 

165 

167 V. 

187 a. 

188 


800 
807 
815 
840 
830 
800 
300 
782 
595 


800 
807 
815 
840 
830 
785 
300 
653 
600 


700 

707 

715 

740 

730 

800 

200 

802 V. 

782 a. 

565 


930 

912 

905 
910 
895 
962 
366 
969 
777 


930 
912 
905 
910 

895 
847 
365 
720 
653 


930 
912 
905 
910 
895 
962 
365 
969 
753 


Total ... 


1556 


1207 


2172 














A.U.theDel. 


1656 


1307 


2272* 



In like manner the documents vaxy m the postdiluvian 
genealogy. 





B^„^o,™. 


Lp>™ " 


Wbolb lire, j 


H<b. 


Sun. 


B^ 


)»epb 


Htb. 


S«nr. 


Sept. 


H.h. 


s™r. 


Sept. 


Shem 

Arphaiad 
Cainan ... 

Salah 

Eber 

P«kg 

Ben 


100 
35 

30 
34 
30 

32 
30 
29 

70 


100 
135 

130 
134 
130 
132 
130 
79 
70 


100 
135 
130 
130 
134 
130 
132 
130 
179 


112 
135 

130 
134 
130 
130 

120 

70 


500 
403 

403 
430 

209 
207 
200 
119 

(135) 


600 
303 

303 

270 
109 
107 
100 

(75) 


500 
400 

(430) 
330 
330 
270 
(370) 
209 

207 
200 
125 

(129) 
(135) 


600 
438 

483 
464 
239 
239 
230 
148 
205 


600 
438 

433 
404 
239 
239 

230 
148 
145 


600 
535 

(565) 
460 
460 

404 

(504) 
339 
339 
330 
304 
(204) ■ 
206 1 


Seng 

Nahor 

Terah 



" Pee Buiuen, Egjpt'e place in TTniversal HistoTj, toI. i. pp. 182, 1R3. 
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Some remarks on this genealogical table will be found in 
Beinke's Beitrage znr Erklaning dee alten Testaments^ to 
which the reader is referred.* 

Under tbia class falls the passage in Ezod. xii. 40, where 
it is in the Hebrew : " Now the sojooming of the diildren of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and thirty 
years." But the Samaritan has "Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel which they made in the land of Egypt, and 
in the land of Canaan, was four hundred and thirty yeaiB." 
The same reading is in the Septo^^nt and Josephus. The 
Hebrews abode in Egypt no more than 215 years ; but from 
the call of Abraham to the Exodus was 430 years. The 
correction was evidently made by the Samaritans to remore a 
chronological difficulty. Perhaps the passage presents no 
real difficulty as it stands in our Hebrew copies. It is not 
stated that the eojouming of the children of Israel in Egypt 
was 430 years, as many suppose, btit it is simply stated that 
their Bojouming was 430 years. The clause, " who dwelt in 
Egypt," is incidental, not essential to the seotence. Had the 
words been — " The sojourning of the children of Israel who 
dwelt in Egypt was 430 years m that country" there would 
have beeu a serious chronological difficulty, but as they are, 
there is nothing imperfect or obscure. The sojourning of 
Israel in various places, beginning with Abraham's call and 
ending with the deparature of his descendants from Egypt, 
occupied 430 years, the space here specified. The relative 
pronoun ""Pi^ we refer with our English version to the sons 
of Israel, not to the noun eyoumtng, as the Septna^nt does. 
Luther, De Wette, and Geseuiua, by making the pronoun 
agree with the nouu segouming, rather than the proper name, 
have greatly embarrassed the meaning. On the supposition 
that the time 430 years is meant to be the time spent 
in Egypt itself, other places, especially Gal. iii. 17, as also 
* Page 76, et eeq. 
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Ezod. vi. 16-20, vii. 7, comp. Dent, xxxiv. 7, Namb. xiv. 
34, present veiy great difficnltiea in the waj. Many of those 
who BO onderatand it take the number 430 to be conventional 
and nnhistorical, as Bansen does. Otliers, as Ewald, take 
it to be strictly chronological — the accounts of the lives of the 
Hebrew progenitors prior to the settlement in Egypt being 
traditional, and historically inexact* But we prefer the inter- 
pretation already given, although it is pressed with the diffi- 
culty that " the children of Egypt should have quitted Egypt 
as a nation of more than two millions of souls, at the end of 
400 or even 200 years after their aettlement."t We should 
say something in relation to this very perplexing circumstance, 
were it to our present purpose. The number 215, intervening 
between Abram's migration oat of Mesopotamia into Canaan, 
and that of Jacob into Egypt, need not be authentic, and is 
not likely to be so, as Ewald supposes. 

Another passage which belongs here is Gen. ii. 2, where 
the seventh day is changed into the sixth day. 

In Gen. xxix. 3,S,aU the fiodcs are changed into <M £A« 
thepha^da. See also Exod. xxiv. 10. 

VII. The seventh class consists of those words and forms 
of words in which the pure Hebrew idiom of the Pentateuch 
is adapted to ihe idiom of the Samaritan. 

This is exemplified in the very irequent interchange of 
gutturals, in the change of the * ^ " K letters, or the addition and 
reduplication of them, and in the combination of two entire 
words without alteration. In like manner the pronouns are 
accommodated to the Samaritan idiom. In inflecting the pre- 
terite, future, and participle of the verb, Samaritanisms are also 
found. Nouns of one form or species are likewise changed for 
another. One example of each particular will be sufficient 

In Gen. viii. 4, we find o^fi for ^T^,; in Gen. xiiit 
18, la for '«?; Gen. xviii. 15, f* for t6; in Gen. xlij. 38, 

* Qwclucht« des Tolkes Israel, vol. i. p. 464, et seq. 
f BuDMn, Eg3rpt'a plkce in VniverMl Hietorj, vol. i. p. 17H. 
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lUtf for [is; ; Gen. xii. 16, 3'D«n for 3*0^" ; in Gkm. xxxii. 10, 
we find TntOK into thy land. The prononn 'it* thou (femi- 
nine) occurs in Gen. xii. 13, &c In Gen. xviii. 15, ''T^f^ for 
I??™. In Exod. xxiii. 31, we have 'ntw for 'W. Noudb of 
the form •'O? are very often written '"op, as ''31* for »«, Gen. 
xxxvii. 35. 

Vm. The eighth clase embraces passages which have 
been conformed to the theology, hermeneatics, and worship of 
the Samaritans. 

Thus, to avoid polytheism, the fonr passages in the Pen- 
tateuch where Elohim is constmed with a plural are altered, 
so as to have it in the singular. Gen. xx. 13 ; xxxi. 53 ; 
XXXV. 7. Exod. xxii. 9. 

Agtun, whatever savours of anthropomorphism or appears 
unsuitable to the divine majes^ is either removed or softened. 
Examples may be seen in Exod. xv. 3, where for TOrro E*'K 
a man of taar, is written iTOn?p "rtaj^ Jtero of tear ; in Dent, 
xxix. 19, where for the Hebrew WV!, ^^^, the anger of 
the Lord shall smoke) is written ^IT mmiKj the anger of the 
Ijord shall kindle. See also Deut xxxii. S ; Gen. xix. 12. 

Wherever God himself is brought immediately into view 
as speaking and dealing with men, the angel of God is sub- 
stituted. In Numb. xxv. 4, 5, the fourth verse is corrected 
from the fifth, lest the justice of God and the dignity of Moses 
should be inftinged ; and instead of " take all the heads of the 
people and hang them up before the Lord against the sun," we 
have, "-order the men to be slain that were joined to Baalpeor." 

Their reverence for the patriarchs and Moses led them to 
alter Gen. xlix. 7, and Dent, xxxiii. 12, in this way ; instead 
of cursed is their anger, the Samaritan reads excellent is their 
anger ; and instead of &e beloved of the Lord shaU dtoell, the 
Samaritan has, the hand, the hand of the Lord makes him to dwell. 
In like manner, the Samaritans put voces honesttores in some 
cases where there was a fancied immodesty. Thus in Deut. 
xxv. 11, instead of the Hebrew ff^^ is put Tiiraa. 
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Here alao Oesenius puts the notable paaeage in Deut. xxvii. 
4, where the Samaritana changed Ebal into Oerieim, to fevoni 
their own temple. Some indeed have attempted to shew, that 
the Jews changed GFerizim into Ebal jbutthey have notencceeded 
to the satisfaction of criticB generaU7. The most strenoous de- 
fendera of the Samaritans are Whiston and Xennicott ; but 
Veiflhchuir* in particularj completely OTerthiew their reasoning. 

Are there then, it may be asked, do readings in the Sama- 
ritan preferable to those in the Hebrew Fentatencb ? Is it 
in every case inferior ? Is there no original reading in it, 
which the Hebrew text does not now present ? 

Oesenius specifies four examples of this sort. The first ia, 
Gen. iv. 8, " And Cain talked with Abel his brother, and it 
came to pass when they were in the field," &c So it is ren- 
dered in our English version ; but the literal translation is, 

" And Cain said to Abel his brother, and when they 

were in the field," &c. The Samaritan and Septnagint supply 
*' let us go into the field," with which agree the Vulgate and 
Syriac interpreters. It is true that the verb may be rendered 
as it is in our version, «po^ to, talked wttA y but the usage of 
it in the earlier Hebrew is unfAvotirable to this sense. The 
style of Glenesis is adverse to it. There is a parallel in 1 Sam. 
XX. 11, which favours the insertion of the words supplied. We 
are therefore inclined to think that the Samaritui reading is 
in this case the authentic one. 

The second passage is in Gen. xxii. 13, " And Abraham 
lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold behind him a ram 
canght in a thicket by his horns." The Samaritan has " a 
ram," instead of the word bekindj i.e. "ifw instead of ""tK. In 
the same manner read the Septnagint, Syriac, and all the ver- 
sions except Jerome's. Probably this reading is better than 
the Hebrew one. 

The third passage is in Gen. xlix. 14, where, instead of 
* DiMertationes Pbilolog. exeget. "So. iii. 
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the ezpresBioa a Ortmg aaa, literally an ast (^ &9n«, CTU, the 
Samaritui has D^, bony. It is donbtfiil whether this Bhoold 
be reckoned superior to the Hebrew reading. 

The fourth passage is Oen. xW. 14, where the Hebrew is 
P^, translated " hs armed " his trained servants. But the 
verb is elsewhere applied to the drawing forth of the sword ; 
and it is harsh to apply it to the person who makes others draw 
the sword, t^., arms them for the fight Some render it, in- 
stead of armed, led forth to battle, as Gesenios himself does in 
his Lexicon. But this sense is nnanpported by usage. The 
Samaritui has P^ lustravit, " he reviewed," with which the 
Septnagint and Vulgate seem to agree. Periiape the Sama- 
ritan is here preferable to the Hebrew. 

On the whole, this Samaritan copy cannot be put in com- 
parison with the Hebrew one. Its deviations from the latter 
have in general the appearance of design. Their object may 
be traced. The motives to which they owe their origin can 
be discovered. They cannot therefore be allowed to modiiy 
or set aside the readings of the Jewish copy, except in a very 
few instances. The difference between the two recensions, if 
they may be so called, chiefly consists in additions to the 
Samaritan text. And we know that insertions evince design, 
much more than omissions. When therefore we meet with 
forms and phrases in the Samaritan which the Hebrew does 
not exhibit, it is, a priori, more likely that they should have 
been inserted in the one than purposely omitted in the other. 

In placing the Hebrew above the Samaritan in most cases, 
it is not neceasaiy to proceed on the supposition of the abKlvte 
integrity of the Masoretic text. That idea indeed is now 
justly exploded. We know that differences exist among the 
Masoretic copies. A comparison of them must be made. Nor 
are they sufficient of themselves to show in all instances the 
authentic text Other means must be used in ascertaining it 
But we cannot prefer the reading of the Samaritan to the 
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Hebrew, wheo the two disagree, except in a very few cases. 
Internal evidence, and a preponderance of ancient rersiona, 
may sometimee lead to the adoption of a Samaritan reading 
vaiying from the Hebrew ; but it were hazardous to admit it 
into the text in opposition to the majori^ of Hebrew MSS. on 
the aok auAoriiy of the Samaritans. An authentic text can 
hardly be selected partly from the one and partly from ibe 
other ; it should be derived mosdy inm. the one, seldom from 
the other, with the assistance of all available materials of 
criticism. We do not strip the recension of all value ; but we 
attach little weight to it in comparison with the Hebrew. 

In accordance with this view is the general character of 
the two peoples. The wickedness of Israel was greater than 
that of Judab. The former were more addicted to idolatry. 
Having less reverence for Jehovah, it is natural to infer that 
they respected his word less. Tbey rejected books as sacred 
as those they retained. They scrupled not, as we see, to make 
alterations in the text — from which the Jews of Jerusalem 
would have shrunk. They did not refrain from systematic 
changes, which the Jews generally avoided. 

But it may be said perhaps, that the Samaritan deserves 
the preference, because the Septnagint commonly agrees with 
it where it diSers from the Hebrew. And as our Lord and his 
apostles quoted oftenest from the Seventy, their testimony may 
be put into the scale against the Hebrew in favour of the 
Samaritan. Since they nenally preferred the Alexandrine 
translation, with which the Samaritan agrees in opposition to 
the Hebrew, does not that circumstance shew the superiority 
of the recension with which the Septnagint coincides ? 

The consideration now stated may appear plausible at first 
fflj^t. But its plausibility is dissipated by examination. 
Thongh the Septu^nt may generally i^ree with the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, it also differs from it We must therefore 
inquire into the harmony existing between the New Testement 
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quotatione from the Peatatench and the Septnagint ; and Dezt 
into the coinddence of the Samaritao with this tranalatioa in 
the particniar passages cited by the New Testament writers. 
It is only when the citations of the Greek Testament agree 
with the text of the Seventy and Samaritan together, in oppo- 
sition to the Hebrew, that an argument can be drawn to the 
disparagement of the Jewish copy. For this purpose, an exa^ 
minatioa was instituted of all the quotations from the Penta- 
teuch that appear in the Greek Testament, and the result was 
as follows : — In nineteen passages there is no difference be- 
tween the quotation in the Greek Testament and the original 
of it in the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint. All agree in 
presenting the sarae expressions. There is no perceptible dif- 
ference in the passf^;es as they stand in the four documents 
just mentioned. In three instances alone was it ascertained, 
that the Greek Testament i^reed with the Samaritan and Sep- 
tuagint, in opposition to the Hebrew. But nothing can be 
built on them in favour of any hypothesis, because the difikr- 
ence is extremely slight For example, Matt. iv. 4, is taken 
from Deut. viii. 3. Here, in the Samaritan, Septoag^t, 
and G}ieek Testament, is a distinct term denoting vjord; but 
in the original Hebrew there is no separate nonn for ioord. 
Yet it is easy to perceive that they all amount to the same 
thing, for the noun toord is included in the Hebrew. Another 
example occurs in the epistle to the Romans iv. 3, taken from 
Gen. XV. 6. In the Samaritan, Septuagint, and G^reek Testa- 
ment, the text reads, " it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness ;" but the Hebrew has, " he [God] counted it to him 
[Abraham] for righteousness." Here, too, there is no real 
difference. The verb to count or impute taken actively or pas- 
sively does not alter the meaning of the proposition. Again, 
Gen. ii. 24, is quoted in the New Testament as, " they twain 
shall be one flesh." Here the Greek hiit> appears, which is 
not in the Hebrew. The same adjective is in the Septu^nt, 
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and also in the Samaritan, where the rendering literally is, 
" there shall be of the two one fleah." Thns the three doca- 
ments agree in inserting the nnmeral tvx> contrary to the He- 
brew text Hence many asanme that the word originally be- 
longed to that text. But there is ground for donbt about this. 
The sense is not at all affected by the difference. It is all the 
same whether the one reading or the other be adopted. Oar 
Savioor and his apostles, who were by no means so solicitous 
respecting words as some modem theologians are, judged it a 
matter of indifference, in a case like the present, to adhere to &e 
ipaieaima tw5o of the Hebrew, or to use an additional term for 
the sake of greater emphasis. They adopted the latter course 
in the present instance, without the slightest disparagement of 
the Hebrew, because it yields the very same sense. 

These are the only examples of the New Testament, Sama- 
ritan, and Septnagint agreeing where they differ irom the 
Hebrew Pentateuch ; and the variation is so slight that it 
scarcely deserves the name. The difference in question being 
almost nothing, no argument for the superiority of the Sama- 
ritan to the Hebrew Pentateuch can be derived &om the three 
instances. Let it be recollected also, that the New Testament 
sometimes agrees with the Septnagint where the Hebrew and 
Samaritan dififer &om both ; so that there is no ground for 
placing the Samaritan above the Hebrew. Thus in 2 Corinth, 
xiii. 1, quoted from Dent. xiz. 15, the Septnagint and Greek 
Testament coincide ; while they differ from the Hebrew and 
Samaritan, both which harmonise. The same thing is ex- 
emplified in other passages which need not be qaoted. It is 
Bofficient to have seen, from the fullest induction, that though 
there are many places of the Greek Testament where slight 
discrepancieB exist between the Hebrew and the Septnagint, 
when at the same time the latter coincides with the Greek 
Testament, yet the Samaritan Pentateuch agrees ofitener with 
the Hebrew than the Septnagint. Hence nothing can be in- 
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ferred in faronr of the Samaritui agtunst the Hebrew &om the 
gsBeral coincideace between the Samaritan and Septoagint, 
and the well-known fact that the ktter ia more freqnentlj 
qaoted than the Hebrew original in the Qreek TeBtament. 

In respect to the anliqui^ of the document whose peca- 
liaritieB have just been considered, the present place maj be 
as convenient for speaking of it as any other; thongh, strictly 
speaking, the topic does not belong to a history of the text. 

Yarions opinions have been entertained of the antiqni^ of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. When, and fiom whom the Sama- 
ritans first got the five books of Moses, is a question attended 
with mnch difficulty. 

1. Some suppose that the Fentatench existed before the 
separation of the ten tribes from the two. 

2. Others, ^;ain, assign a mnch later origin to the volume. 
They think that the Samaritans first received it under Alex- 
ander the Great, thtongh Manasseh. In this manner its origin 
is made to be contemporary with the building of the Samaritan 
temple. 

In favour of the early date it has been ai^ed, that the 
hatred which arose between Judah and Israel immediately 
after the division of the united kingdom, did not idlow of 
the latter receiving such a book from the former, — that the 
canon of the Samaritans contained no other books than the 
Pentateuch, — that the request of the Samaritans to assist in 
rebnilding the temple implies their poaseadng the Fentatench, 
— and that the difference of character between the Hebrew 
and Samaritan copies can be best explained in this way, the 
latter being confessedly older.* 

Gesenius, as a leading advocate of the other view, set 
himself to overthrow all these argnments, not without success. 
Indeed they cannot stand the teat of a rigid scrutiny. But 
it is to be regretted that he and many other adherents of the 

* Gewiiiua de Pentateuchi SamMitaDi ori^De, &c. p, 3, et seq. 
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Uter origin vent on the assnmptioQ of the Hebrew Penter 
teach's late date; and even employed that aa an atgoBHBt 
agunst the early existence of the Samaritan co|^. The 
ai^nments on which they chiefly rely are, the &ct of Manasseh 
the Jewish priest going over to the Samaritans, — the ecclesias- 
tical state of the kingdom of the ten tribes as well as of the 
SanuuitanB, till the building of the temple on Gerizim, which 
does not well admit of the eziBtence of a written law like the 
Pentatench, — and the historical analogies which are all in 
&Toiir of the same view. • 

That the Pentatench did exist &om the commencement in 
the kingdom of Israel mnst be aaaumed at present, as the proof 
of it wonld lead away from the subject before as. That it 
was in the kingdom of the ten tribes and obtained legal 
aothority, mnst be taken ae certain ; although many acute and 
ingenious tliiogB derived &om the state of Israel nnder different 
kings, and from the permitted usages even of the pious among 
them, hare been advanced against the fact in queetioD. Not- 
withstanding the remarkable silence regarding it observed by 
the sacred writers during Israel's continuance as a kingdom, — 
QiB silence of the Leritical priests, when Jeroboam established 
a form of worship at variance with the Pentateuch, — their 
absence of appeal to the law, — there are many circumstances 
which ^>eak strongly in &vour of the Pentateuch's prior 
existence. A plausible case has been made out against its 
existence thus early; but on a close inspection the plau- 
sibility will disappear. If then the Pentatench was among 
the iBtaelites as soon as they formed a separate kingdom from 
Judah, the only question remtuning for us to settle is, how or 
toAen did it come to the people called Samaritans? Much 
depends on the point afUme where the application of the dia- 
tinctdve title SamariUma commences. This cannot be settled 
precisely. But it is usual to date the origin of it after a mixed 
* Gleaeniui d« Pent»t«uchi Skmaritani origine, &c. p. 6, et nq. 
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people arose compoaed of the heathen colonists sent by Shal- 
maneser into the land of Israel and the remainder of the ten 
tribes not carried away by him. This was after the end of 
the kingdom of Israel. The prevailing element was heathen 
not Israelite, As to the view of the SamaritanB advanced by 
Hengstenberg," whom Havemick and Eobinson follow, viz. — 
that they were wholly of hecahe^ origin — Esarhaddon having 
carried away all the population of Israel, including the poorest 
and the lowest, we cannot adopt it Facts and analogy are 
on the other side. Especially does it appear to us that the 
records of Josiah'a reign are opposed to it Kalkarf has 
reasoned excellently against it, to whom we must refer for an 
exhibition of its weakness. So too has Juynboll. X 

Ib it probable then, that when the tribes were carried 
away into Assyria, copies were left in the hands of the rem- 
nant, which passed of course into the possession of the mixed 
population afterwards called the Samaritans? If bo, the 
Pentateuch was always among the Samaritans. Though we 
cannot believe that a perusal of the sacred records in Kings 
and Chronicles shews the remnant to have consisted of the 
very drege of the Israelite population, or that they were much 
poorer and more degraded than those carried away into As- 
syria, yet it is donbtfiJ whether copies of the law were so 
common in Israel as to make it probable that some were left. 
They must have been very rare, even before the deportation 
of the majority of the people into a foreign country. If any 
persons knew of them, the priests alone were the parties. 
The snbsei]aent discovery of a copy of the law in the kingdom 
of Judab under Josiah, and the amazement it caused, are 
adverse to the supposition of copies in Israel after Shalmaneser 
' Beitrttge zuT Einleit. ins alte Testamant, vol. i. p. 1T7 ; ii. p. 3, 

f In Pelt's Mitbriieiten for 1840, DritteB Heft, p. 24, &c. 
\ CommeDtarii in historiun gentis Sam&ritanae, pp. 12, 13. 
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had carried away the priocipal men, perhaps before bis con- 
qtteet 

Yeiy soon after the formation of the mixed race called 
Samarikmaf an iBTaelitish priest was sent \>j the Asayrisn , 
king to teach the superstitious people how thej should fear 
the Lord. Le Clerc and others conjectured that he took a 
copy of the law with him, which became thenceforward the 
SauLaritan Pentateuch. It is related of him, that " he came 
and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them how they should fear 
the Lord." * Here it is not asserted that he took a copy of the 
Pentateuch with him out of which he might teach them. 
Bat he may have done so. Yet it seems more probable to na 
that he did not Oral teaching was much better fitted for the 
Bopentitions people than instmction out of a written book. 
It was wholly nnnecesBary on the part of the priest to intro- 
duce a copy of the Pentateuch among the ignorant population. 
He could teach them more effectoally by word of mouth. 
Believing that be woold adopt the beat aud simplest method 
for them, it ia unlikely that he took the written law with him, 
and so gave origin to the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch. 

A few years after, Josiah carried reform not only throngb- 
out Judah but Israel, for we are informed that he broke down 
the ^tar aud the high place and the images in Samaria, in 
the cities of ManasBeh, Ephraim, Simeon, and Naphtali. The 
conseqneQce of this was, that Israel (the Samaritans] served 
the Lord, and even sent money for the repair of the temple at 
Jerusalem. In pnrsoance of his salutary measures, after the 
king had read in the ears of his assembled people the words 
of the hook of the covenant, he kept a solemn paasover at 
which Israehtes {i.e. Samaritans) were present.! Surely the 
Samaritans must have heard of the law at this time. The 
reforms of Josbtia were connected with the remarkable discovery 
• 2 Kings xvii. 28. 
t 2 Einga xiHi. lS-20 ; S Cbron. xxxiv. 33 ; xxxiv. 9. 
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of a cop7; he had read it pabliclj before the asBembled 
people, and bound them to the observance of its precepts; 
BO that the Israelites who were then or immediatelj after at 
Jerosalem, could not bat have heard of it, if they did not hecu- 
it. Hence it is probable that thej got a copy of the law in 
the reign of Josiah — stimulated as they were to the better 
observance of Jehovah's worship by the iinnsnal and solemn 
traoBactions at Jemsalem. 

The history itself of the Israelitish kingdom is sufficient 
to shew that the animosity existing between Judah and Israel 
has been much exaggerated. It was by no means of the 
character frequently represented. The remnant of the Israelites, 
mixed though they were with the Assyrian colonists, nerer 
abandoned the worship of the true Grod, and kept op a partial 
friendly connexion with Judah even in sacred things. They 
knew and felt that Jerusalem, with its temple, was the ap- 
pointed place of national worship ; and their deore to partake 
of that worship there was not eztinguidied. Whatever animo- 
si^ may have been excited at times between them, it was not 
a continuous thing. Its cessation on different occasions was 
evinced by a friendly approximation and nnion in public wor- 
ship. This was the case preeminently in the time of Josiah, 
as it had been before under Hezehiafa. Surely then the season 
of peaceful intercourse was favourable for the introduction of 
the written Pentateuch among the Samaritans. The time of 
salutary reforms in religion under Josiah, seems particularly 
adapted to the reception of the volume among the people 
whose history is before us. * 

Much has been said about the Samaritans having no book 
of the law, because they had no priest before Msnasseh. If 
they had neither an established worship nor priests, bow could 
they, it is asked, have had the Pentateuch ? It is agreeable to 
analogy to suppose that in the progress of time the state of 
* HerbBt, Kinleit. vol. i. p. S9. 
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opimoQ among them was improTed. They thought of fonner 
iayif were Borty, wished to retam to the God of their &thers, 
and to render their worship conformable to His will. Hence 
they woold remove the non-levitical priests if they had sach, 
and be without priests entirely. And abonld they have even 
procured hmtical priests, th^ could not legally sacrifice in 
Samaria. Hence the Samaritans could satisfy their religioos 
longings in no other way than by taking part in the Jewish 
worship at Jerusalem, which they did accordingly. This will 
accoant for thdr request made to the returned exiles to have 
« share in lebnilding the temple. But their request was re- 
ftised, and they were left in their former state. They were 
without priests and without an established worship. Why 
then did they not erect an altar and choose priests ftom 
among themselves ? Was it because they had not the book 
of the law ? It was rather because they had it, and because 
by it they were forbidden to take a priest trom among them- 
selves. When Manasseh passed over to them, all was right. 
They obtained a regular Levitical priest, and worshipped In a 
new temple on Qerizim.* 

According to the view now given, it does not follow from 
the arrival of Manasseh among them, that they got a copy of 
the law for the first time from his hands. They seem to have 
had it already. 

Aa no argument coming from the advocates of the very 
late introduction of the law among the Samiuritans against 
our preaent view, appears to us valid, neither is any urged by 
the adherents of its existence among the ten tribes and the 
remnant at all timet, of weight in opposition to it. It is of no 
avaU to affirm that the Pentateuch is the only canonical book of 
the Samaritans, and that no other part of the Old Testament 
had been written at the time they received it, else their canon 
would have had it also. As if they could not and would not 
* Hertwt, Einlelt. Tol. i. pp. 101, 102. 
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reject books containing matter objectionable to them. There 
was too mach anti-IsraelitiBh in the postmosaic writings 
to warrant their reception. We know what Stendel* and 
Staartt advance against this, viz., that the Samaritans might 
very well receive the books of Joshua and Jadges, which do 
not favoui the preemiQence of Jerusalem and the worship 
established there, but are qmte nnobjectionable. As if " the 
advantage the Samaritans wonld have gained b^ the reception 
of these two books, would have been counterbalanced by a &r 
greater disadvantage. Had the Samaritans added the books 
of Joshua and Judges to their canon, it would have too plainly 
shewn that their protest against the remaining books pro- 
ceeded merely from the feeling of self-interest But the case 
wonld be different if they retained alone the work of the great 
lawgiver (to which even the Jews assigned the preeminence 
above all their later books), and rejected the rest as not in- 
vested with sofiScient divine legitimation 

Ijet it also be otged in addition, that the Samaritans could 
not feel satisfied if those writings contained nothing which 
spoke directly against them. Theit patriotic legends took 
their rise probably not just at the time of the separation of the 
two kingdoms ; they began as early as Joshua. Now, by the 
reception of the two books just mentioned, they wonld have 
narrowed the scope for their felsehoods. They conld then no 
longer have muntiuned anything else for which they could not 
have brought proof from that quarter."! 

It is unnecessaiy at the present day to do m<»e than allude 
to the opinion of Ussher respecting the origin of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, as it never obt^ned currency. This celebrated 

* Einige Zweifel gegen die Aiuiahme, es kSnne auB dem Ssmarit. 
PenUteucli kein Beweu, u. a. w. in Bengel's Archiv. iii. 626, et «eq. 

I Ameiican Biblical RepoBitoij for 1832, p. 707, 

} Hengatenberg, Dissertations on the geoainenesi of the Pentateuch, 
translated by Rjland, vol. i. pp. 103, 104. 
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acholar tfaooght, that a Samaritan impostor called Doeitheos, 
made it oat of the Hebrew and the Septoagint, b^ adding to, 
t^ng from, and changing the text at pleasure.* The hypo- 
theoB in qoesCion is too absurd to be entertained for a moment 
Walton earaly reiiited it-t The Samaritan Pentateuch was 
mentioned bj Ensebius, Cyril of Alezaodria, Fiocopius of 
Gaza, Diodore, Jerome, the Greek scholiast, and others. 
After it had lain buried in the darkness of silence for upwards 
of a thousand years, so that its reiy existence was qnestioned, 
a copy was brought from the east by the traveller Delia Valle, 
at the instigation of De Sancy, French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. The latter seot it to the library of the Oratoire 
in Paris, and John Morin published it entire in tfae Paris 
Polyglott, having previously given some account of it in the 
pn&ee to an edition of the Septnag^nt published at Paris in 
1628. Not long after, Ussher procured six copies from the 
east, five of which it is thought are still in England ; but the 
sixth, which he sent to De Dien, has disappeared. Fabridos 
de Peiresc also procured three copies from the east, which he 
sent to Morrin, for he had been solicited by the latter to pro- 
cure tfae Samaritan Bible from the east, though he had already 
failed to receive the copy purchased in Egypt, in consequence 
of the ship in which it was having been plundered by pirates. 
Having been printed in the fifth volmne of the Paris Polyglott, 
it was inserted by Walton in the London Polyglott, after the 
text bad been collated with three of Ussher's MSS. The 
only separate edition is that of Blayney, published at Oxford 
in 1790 but in the Hebrew character. 

A close resemblance between the Samaritan Pentateuch and 
the Septoagint has always been noticed. It agrees in more 
than 2000 readings with the Alexandrine version, where it 

* EpistoU ad LudoTJcum Cappcllum, in Dublin edition of complete 
works, vol. vii. p. 604, et seq. 

t ProlegomcTift in Biblia Poljglottn, eA. Pathe, p. 531, et seq. 
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differs from the Masoretic text. To account for Bucli agree- 
ment, it has been conjectnred by Beitboldt, Steudel, aud 
others, tiiat both flowed from a lecenaion of the text handed 
down from earlier times. Bat there are circumstances adverse 
to this Bnpposition. The Alexandrine-Jewish st^le of thinking 
was freer and more Bpecalative than the PaleBtiniui and Baby- 
lonian. And althongh it did not take libertieB with the ori^- 
nal text, partly becaoBe the Alexandrine Jews were mostly 
unacquainted with Hebrew, and partly becaose they looked 
ap to their Palestinian brethren in r^ard to the original, and 
largely depended on their views, yet it found scope for its 
propensity in translations and marginal remarks. Now it 
is unquestionable, that the Alexandrine version manifests 
throughout the Jewish-AIexandiine style of thinking. There 
is a tendency in it to expand and make easier the readings 
of the Masoretic text, while it leans to the marginal conjectores 
of the Masoretic copies called K^ru In like manner, the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch has many K^ria in the text ; and indulges 
in explanatory readings. With a want of critical skill the 
Samaritan scribes admitted freely into the text what the Alex- 
andrine Jews had not ventured to receive, but had merely in- 
serted in translations, or in the margin of the originaL They 
took mere conjectural emendations, and deteriorated the text 
by their means. Incapable of prodndng what was original 
themselves, they received what was presented to ^em. 

From a general survey of the Samaritan text we learn, — 
FiTslj that it ezhibitt readings not found in the Jewish 
text, but arbitrarily adopted for the purpose of rendering it 
complete and more perspicuous, of bringing expressions in the 
original into harmony with their religious ideas, or of adapt- 
ing the orthography and construction of the Hebrew text to 
the Samaritan idiom. 

It exliibite, secondly^ readings whicli arc mere accidental 
mistakes; and 
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Thm^f it contoinB snch as were neiUier designed nor wci- 
dental, bat foond in the copies from which the text at first flowed. 

Wbat the numbet of the latter is, it would be haEardoits 
to affiim. They alone are ayailable in shewing what the 
state of the Hebrew text was before the close of the canon. 
But whatever be their nomber, whether it be more than half 
of the entire variations, as Herbet affirms,* or moch less, as 
is more probable, the readings in question, ancient though 
they be, want the oaakB of originali^. With a few excc|>- 
ti(His, they are not authentic. 

Before proceeding &rtber with the history, we must now 
mark the time when the canon was completed, as the first 
division of the history terminates with that important event 

It is impossible to ascertain precisely the time when the 
canon was completed. Authentic history does not clearly in- 
dicate this important epoch in sacred literatiure. But by tak- 
ing into account a variety of circnmstances, we can arrive with 
mnch probability at a period mihin which the collection of the 
Old Testament writings was completed. It is a reasonable 
idea, that when Ezra and Nehemiah attempted with praise- 
worthy zeal to restore the religion and worship of their fathers, 
they did not neglect the sacred books composed before and 
during their time. The acconnte contained in Ezra and Ke- 
bemiah, and the traditions of the Jews themselves, favour the 
opinion that the remains of the national literature were then 
collected as fully as possible, and put into as good a state as 
circnmstaoces allowed. Nor is the historical basis of the view 
that Ezra bore a leading part in collecting and revising the 
sacred books, shaken by the fabuloiis circomstances associated 
witii it in the writings of the early £athers, in passages of the 
Talmnd, and in later Jewish authors. But though Ezra and 
Nehemiab paid special attention to the sacred books, collect- 
ing and revising them with care, it does not follow that the 
* EinleituDg, vol. i, p. 103. 
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canoQ Tras closed at that time. The collection was begun and 
carried forward ap to their daj, but all the books were not in 
it. The canon of the whole Hebrew Bible was not closed so 
early. Hengstenberg * indeed, and after him H£Termck,t 
contend that the canon was begun and completed under Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the great synagogne ; bnt that view is by no 
means tmiveraaL It is based on the Talmad and Josephus, 
chiefly the latter, whose testimonies have been minutely exa> 
mined for the purpose of shewing that the canon was closed 
at the time mentioned. But there are difficulties in the way 
of its reception which they hare not fairly met, even though it 
be allowed them that Malachi lived in the reign of Artaxerxes, 
contemporary with Nehemiah. Thus the Jewish tradition in 
Baba B(Uhra\ says, that the men of the great synagogue wrote 
Ota (^^] the twelve minor prophets. Now Bertholdt and 
HSvemick assign to the word wrote the sense of bringing into 
the canon, adscription, for which the latter refers to the preced- 
ing context But the context clearly contradicts that sense, 
for it speaks of Joshua writing eight verses in the law. Does 
that mean, to bring those eight verses into the sacred canont 
Besides, the explanation of Bashi proceeds on the assumption 
of the verb signifying copied out Buxtorf translates the 
word accurately by descripsenmt. The tradition too, as it 
occurs in its oldest tbrm in Pirke Aboth^^ says nothing about 
collecting the Old Testament books into one volume. It speaks 
merely of the authors of separate books. || 

Bnt a passage in Josephus is more relied on, though the 
language is somewhat ambiguous in one part Since Heng- 
stenberg and Hftvemick referred to it in connection with the 
present subject, it has also received great attention from Prof. 
Stuart. We cannot see however that he has thrown better 

* 6«itnkge lur Einleit. 'an alte Teatament, vol. i. p. 237, et seq. 
t EinleitUDg, Tol. 1. p, 139, et seq. J Fol. 14, c. 2, M. 13, c 1. 

g Cap. I. II 8ee BuitorfB Tiberias, p. 8B, ct soq. od. 1665. 
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light on it than his predecesaorB. What the Jewish historian 
states, is, according to Mr. Stnart, "that the sacred books 
were completed in the reign of Artaxerxea."* Hence the 
conclusion is dednced, that as Artaxerxes Longitatmos died 
424 B.C., no part of the Hebrew canon can be later than that, 
if the testimony of Josephos is well grounded. 

We cannot bat think that the interpretations assigned to 
the vei^ difficult words of Joeepbos bj Hengstenberg, Hfiy^- 
nick, Stuart, &c., are somewhat precarious. We doubt 
vfaether they do not extract more firom the passage than what 
the historian himself &itly intended. 

If Josephus, as is affirmed, asserts that the sacred books 
were completed in the reign of Artaxerxes, and if this were 
the general settled opinion of the whole Jewish nation, how 
comes it that another view prenuled among the later Jews re- 
specting the close of the canon ? Either Jewish tradition is 
contradictory, or Josephus is giving bis own judgment How 
does it happen that Simon the Just, the last of the great syna- 
gogue, is reported in Jewish tradition to have closed the sacred 
canon ? It is not fonnd in any of the early Jewish traditions 
that the canon closed with Ezra, Nehemiah, Malacbi apart 
from the simnltaneoos mention of the great synagogue. The 
Talmud does not assign it to Maladii the last of the prophets, 
or to the reign of Artaxerxes. The men of the great syna- 
gogne are ^ways mentioned when the canon closed. I'he 
language is indefinite, not specific. It will not fairly bear the 
interpretation that the canon was finally closed tiU the men of 
the great synagogue had all died. 

Still &rther, it would appear from Kehem. xii. 22 and 
10, 1 Ghron. iiL 19-24, Esther ix. 19, that some books are 
later than the time allowed by Josephus. We know the 
assumptious which have been made to reduce these writings 

* CritiaJ Hutor; and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, p. 2S6, 
American edition. 
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to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah ; what interpretationB have 
been assigned to Esther ix. 19 for the same pnrpoee ; bat thej*^ 
are forced and unnatural. It wonld be out of place to do more 
at present than briefly indicate our opinion. Lengthened dis- 
cussion must be avoided. 

The important work begun by Ezra and Nehemiah was 
coDtinoed after them by the most competent aothcoity, till the 
entire collection was declared complete, about 200 B. c. Those 
eminent reformers provided for the continnance of the work 
after them, till it should be finished. The later Jews affirm 
that this was done by Simon the Jost, who died 292 B.C. 
according to the chronology of Eosebins, but 202 B.C. according 
to the best Jewish account, which is more correct ; * and the 
prologue of Jesus the son of Siracb ^ews that a much later 
period cannot well be assigned. *' The notices on this subject," 
says Jahn, " are eo recent that they cannot be relied on as 
historical evidence ; but as such traditions are generally 
founded on some truth, it is very probable that Simon did 
complete the collection and revision of the sacred books, and 
even add some things respecting events of more recent 
occurrence."t Hence we discard the opinion that the canon 
was completed in the days of Eizrs, Nehemiah, and Halachi ; 
though it has found such able advocates as Hengstenberg, 
H&vemick, and Stuart in recent times. The fact which has 
never yet been disproved, that books were received into the 
Jewish canon after Malachi and Artaxerxes, weakens Josephus' 
testimony. Arbitrary hypotheses, it is tme, may assign some 
books to an earlier period, for the purpose of including them 
within the prophetic mccesfum, bnt they betray their weakness. 
Even Herbet^ refuses assent to the view of Hengstenbei^ ; 
his editor disagreeing. 

* See ZuDs, Dio gotteadioiiBtliclieb Vortraege, p. 36. 
t HiatoTy of the Hebrew CommoDwebltb, traoBl&ted b; Stowe, p. 01, 
English edition. { Binlcitung, vol. i. S 13, p. 44, et seq. 
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it has been affiimed by Kennicott* aad others, that the 
books of the Old Testament were prolnhly left perfect by Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and sabeeqnetit pn^th^. They were completely 
repaired after the injuries enfiered dnring the captivity, and 
purged from Btich errots as might have been introduced by 
trauBcriberB. Bat no valid argument can be given for this 
notion. It is favoured by Jewish &blee regarding Ezra ; but 
that is all the coontenance it receives from histoiy or reasoD. 
Whatever we may think <:£ Ezra as a preacher and author, 
his inspiration and consequent in&llibili^ in correcting and 
revising the sacred books written before and dnring his day, 
rest on another basis. That basis we cannot see. It is unreal 
and imaginary. So too with Nehemiah or Malachi. Norcan 
Simon be thought to have produced a perfect, ccorect, and 
genoiue copy of the whole Hebrew Bible. All who had to 
do with the settlement of the canon, from Ezra and Nehemiah 
to the latest, endeavoured to make the text as correct as 
possible. Autographs and the best copies within reach were 
employed for this purpose. They wished to have as pure a 
revision as could be effected. They proceeded therefore in much 
&e same way as a critical editor does. Bat they were not in- 
&llible. We are inclined therefore to think that the text of 
the books collected by Ezra and NehenuBh was not p^jict. 
Neither was the text pe^fictly free from error at any subse- 
quent time. The canon was not wholly free from error when 
it was closed. It has not been ao at any time. Doubtless it 
was guhatantiaUy correct. But all the words were not the same 
as those written by the authors of the respective books. A 
miracle were required for sach a result ; and a miracle was not 
wrought, as far as we can judge. The canonical books were 
in a tolerably good state about 300 years before Christ, but 
they might have been in a much better. When the canon 
* DbsertatioD the Second on the state of tho printed Ilobrevr Text, 
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was closed, their text was genemllj free from material cotrap- 
tion; bat it might have been much freer. This is all that can 
be affirmed with probability. Liclioed aa we are to go &rtber 
and B&j that an absolutely correct, genuine copy waB famished 
imder the immediate direction and eaperintendence of heaven by 
the inspired Ezra, or by him along with Nehemiah, or by others 
after them, we dare not make the assertioit in the absence of 
all evidence, against analogy and the strongest presumption. 
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CHAPTER VH. 



HISTORY OP THE TEXT, PROM THE CLOSE OF THE CANON 
TILL THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

The state of the Hebrew text at tlie time -when the Alez- 
aadrme vetsion was made cannot be definitely or accurately 
determined, becaose of the condition in which the vereion now 
eziBts. It is obvions to all who are in any degree acqnunted 
witti the hiBtory of that translation, that it is at present very 
corropt We only poesesB copies of the text of the xemi iu 
its deteriorated state, or copies of the Hexaplar text which 
was never fitted to present a true picture of the original Sep- 
tnagint Under existing circnnistances, all that can be done is 
to take a certtun text of the Seventy as approaching nearest to 
the original one, and fiY>m it to jndge of the Hebrew text when 
it was first translated into Greek. Perhaps we shall not be 
&r wrong if we take for this purpose the text which appears 
in the four leading editions of the Septuagint. 

Here then, with all the Tariations of &e Septuagint irom 
the Hebrew that must be attributed to transcribers, there 
are many which can only be taken as oriffituU. The veraion 
before us had at first many deviations &om the present He- 
brew Masoretic text. Such various readings must be traced to 
two sources, either to the caprice, carelessness, or ignorance of 
the translators, or to the Hebrew copies from which the version 
was made. It is only the latter class that we have to do with 
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is a histoiy of the text, because they alone are fitted to give a 
teptesentation of its state. Such are omissions, additions, and 
Tariations which appear in other ancient vermons made inde- 
pendently of tiie Septai^^t, and not interpolated from it 
Snch too are the readings, which, thoi^h peculiar to the 
Septnagint, proceed from no assignable motire. When it is 
impossible to discover how or in what way thej assist the 
text, we assign tiiem to the Hebrew copies then existing. 

In the case of Jeremiah, the deviations from the present 
Hasoretic text are hu^r and more considerable than those in 
any other book. We find there numerous additions, omis- 
sions, and transpositions of entire chapters, as well as verses. 
These are veiy perplexing. It is donbtM whether they 
belong to the translator, or to the docnment before him. If, 
as we incline to think, they belong in part to the translator, 
and in part to the recension he followed, it is impossible 
at the present day to separate the respective portions, and 
assign them to their proper sources. It is also donbtfiil bow 
the case stands in the first part of Daniel ; where it would 
be equally presomptuous at once to attribute the numerous 
deviations either to the translator himself, or to the Hebrew 
text he followed. In the case of 1 and 2 Samuel, there are 
also numerous departures from the Masoretic text ; but none 
of equal extent or magnitude with those occnrnng in Jere- 
miah. Here we should have little hesitation in saying, that 
they chiefly belong to the translator, who had before him a 
text not widely difierent from the Masoretic one, and far 
superior to it, as Thenius thinks. It was sufvtentto^y the 
same as the Masoretic. But until the true original text of the 
Septuagint itself be restored, or at least far more nearly restored 
than we have it at present — till its interpolations and corruptions 
be removed — we cannot with much advantage or safe^ judge 
of the Hereto texl which the translators followed. That the 
latter did differ in many places from the present Hebrew can- 
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not be doubted for a moment That some of these departures 
too are important, can hardly be qneationed. Tet it must not 
be tbot^ht, that the greater num^ of variationa between the 
Septnagint and Maaoretic Hebrew, as they now appear, owe 
their origin to Hebrew MSS. osed by the translators. They 
are of later ori^. Thus much concerning the state of the 
text from B.C. 280, till about 100 B.c. 

From the completion of the Septnagint version till the 
deatmction of Jerusalem and the down&ll of the Jewish atate, 
we know nothing of the Hebrew text. There is no existing 
memorial belonging to that time which enables us to judge of 
its condition. 

Nothing can be learned of the state of the Hebrew text 
from Philo, since he used the Septua^nt alone. He did not 
know the original text, and had no idea of its being widely 
different from the Greek version. In hie time the study of 
Hebrew at Alexandria had been laid aside.* 

The text from which the Taigums of Onkelos and Jonathan 
were made did not differ much from the present Masoretic 
text The deviationa are not important or numerous. 

* See Pnnkel, Torstudien m der Septuagintai, p. 49, et seq. 
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HISTORY OP THE TEXT, PROM THE DOWNFALL OP THE 
JEWISH STATE TILL THE FINAL B8TABLISHMBNT OF 
THE MASORETIC TEXT. 

Afibk the destrnction of the Jewish power, we have the Greek 
Tereions of Aquila, Symmachns, Theodotion, the old Sjiiac, 
Josephus. Of all theae it may be said, that while they de- 
viate more or less from the present Hebrew, they are much 
nearer to it than the Septoa^nt Aquila and the other Greek 
translators, though departing &om the Maaoietic text, do not 
by any means disagree with it to ihe extent of the Seren^. 
Josephns appears to have generally nsed the Septuagint, even 
where it departed from the text now called Masoretic. Thongh 
he employed the latter, yet it was in each a way that it is 
impossible to discover &om his Antiquities in what condition 
it was. 

The test lying at the basis of the Peshito or old Syriac 
version, is luhtlantially the Masoretic one. Yet there are many 
departures firom it Not a few readbgs better than the pre- 
sent Hebrew text exhibits are sanctioned by the Syriac. In 
many cases it approaches the text of the Septnagint. The 
Greek version had an influence upon it. 

Is it tme then, that the text lying at the basis of the two 
oldest documents, viz., the Samaritan Pentateuch and Sep- 
tnagint version, is more corrupt than that from which the ver- 
sions made soon after Christ were derived ? The question 
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moat be answered in tlie affirmative. The younger text is 
much nearer the original form of it than the older one repre- 
sented by the two documents. What then ia the cause of 
this ? Was a revision undertaken by the learned Jews after 
the destruction of Jerusalem ? Did they conceive the idea of 
comparing MSS., revising the entire text, and purifying it irom 
snch corruptions as appeared in the Samaritan and the Septua- 
gint ? We know that there were schools of learning in which 
not only a knowledge of the law, but grammar and criticism were 
prosecuted, in Jahne, Ziphoria, Lydda, Gaeaarea, Tiberias, and 
somewhat later in Babylonia. Did such a revision proceed 
from some or all of them ? The idea cannot be entertained 
for various reasons ; chiefly because obvious and glaring errors, 
such as the Masoretic text exhibits, would not have been left. 
Certain phenomena would have disappeared beneath their 
critical hands, else they must have shewn an arbitrary caprice 
and carelessness in regard to their holy writings, which their 
known histoiy belies. They conld never have lefl the books 
of Chroniclea in their present state, nor the books of Samael 
and Kings, nor even the Pentateuch. The purer state of the 
copies, from which the early versions subsequent to Christ's 
a{^>eanu)ce were made, was mainly owing to the country 
they belonged to. They were Palestinian copies. They had 
been in the hands of priests and learned men for the most part 
— of persons who venerated their national literature, and 
guarded the text with scmpnlous care from innovation. The 
use made of a part of their sacred books in the temple-service 
also contributed to keep them free from errors. Such Pales- 
tinian copies are the source of the Masoretic text ; and fr^m 
them flowed the versions of AquiU and the other Greek trans- 
lators, thoee of Onkelos and Jonathan, and the Syriac version 
besides. As to the MSS. lying at the basis of the Seventy 
and Samaritan Pentateuch, they were in the hands of Jews 
who did not reside in Palestine. Their possessors and tran- 
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sctibers belonged, for the moat part, to Alexandria, or had been 
affected bj the Alexandrine theology. In the progreae of 
time there arose &om these copies a text such as that which 
forma the basis of the two docmnents in question — a text 
with additions and explanatory glosses, betraTing les8 caie 
in regard to the letter of the sacred writings. The &eet 
influencea amid which tlie persons in whose hands those MSS. 
were lived and moved, ted to innovations upon the text, which 
the stricter Palestinian Jews would never have thought of. 

The Jewish state had been broken np. The once favoured 
people of Grod were deprived of their freedom. Their temple 
was destroyed. But they had still their sacred national writ- 
ings — the only inheritance saved from the general wreck of 
their fortnnes. Thenceforward it became the leading object of 
their learned men to attend to the Scriptures. The greater the 
difficulties which stood in their way, the more desirous were 
they to study the letter. Eveiy word, letter, and sentence was 
holy in their eye. Every prevailing tendency of mind among 
them was favourable to the integrity of the text. Whether 
they were superstitiously observant of the letter, as though the 
rigid observance of it satisfied the demands of the divine law ; 
or whether they considered the mere text as an envelope, coa- 
ttuning beneath it mystery and recondite truth, the effect was 
the same in regard to the careful preservation of the records. 
Rabbins and Cabbalists were equally alive to the importance 
of having the usual number of verses, words, and letters ; exa- 
mined all deviations from it, so that extraneous matter might 
be removed ; and laid down prescriptions for maint^ning the 
integri^ of the test. In this manner, the learned as well as 
the unlearned mind of the people united in the same desire 
and contributed to the same work. 

In the Hebrew column of Origen's Hexapla, we find a text 
allied to the Masoretic. This was in the tiiird century. In 
the fourth Jerome employed Jewish teadira« belonging to 
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Palestine and M88, of the same conatiy, in his Latin veision, 
from the Hebrew original. On this account the text is veiy 
nearly conformable to the recension we now possess. 

From the second centnrj and onward an increasing nnmber 
of writers bosied themselves with oral expUnationa of the 
TorcA or law of Moses, and ^e systematic collection of them 
afterwards called Mishna, dfurifunc, from <^'^. 

Fearing that the oral law which thej held so sacred shonld 
be lost or impiured, the Jews dming the second centniy 
thought of committing it to writing. It is supposed that Rabbi 
Jndah (f 191), smnamed the holy^ made the permanent record 
of it. He is Bfud to hare lived under Antoninus Pius. It is 
disputed, however, whether he odnKMy wrote out the Hishna 
Jbr ihe^st time aniJitUi/. There is no donbt that he was the 
compiler and ediltyr of it, bo to speak ; that is, he continued the 
process of sitting and arranging the materials of the Halacha, 
from all oral and written sources, after the method of Rabbi 
Ueir, and the example of Rabbi Simeon his &tber. He com- 
pleUd the work at the time. But the Mishna of Rabbi Jodah 
is not exactly that which has come down to ns ; since his 
disciples had to do with it* 

A twofold commentary or series of commentaries was snb- 
seqnendy appended to it — one called the Babylonian Oemara / 
Aram. iDl to kam ; the other the Jerusalem Oemara. The 
former was begun by Rabbi Asche (f 427), and was completed 
by Rabbi Jose, president of *he Academy at Syia, who died 
A.D. 475. These portions, committed to writing after the 
Mishna, constitate notes on that text ; and make np, together 
with it, tiie Sabyhnian Talmud, "noi'n from TO^. The Ge- 
mara of the Jerusalem Talmud proceeded from the Academy 
at Tiberias, and embodied the notes of the Palestinian Jews. 
It is said to have been written chiefly towards the close of the 

* Sm SteiDfchnwder, in Erech uid Omber'i EncjUopaadie, $ ii. part 
C7, p. 366. 
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fourth centuiy, about 370-380 A.D. It ie often incorcectly 
attributed to Babbi Jochanan, who died in 279. This Qemara, 
with the same Mishna as before, makes up the Jerusalem 
Talmud. 

The Talmud bears Tariona evidence of critical attention to 
the text of the canonical books.. In it are contained precepts 
relating to biblical calligraphy. Transcribers were to observe 
certain rules in copying the Old Testament, especially the Law. 

It also mentions comparison of MS8. ; and a preference is 
given to that reading which the majority present. 

The numbering of verses, words, and letters, seems to have 
been an early practice. Separate books and sections were 
thus counted. The sum total was marked at the end ; and 
the middle letter and verse faithfully given. However htbo- 
riouB and trifling such a task was, it had a good effect on the 
parity of the text. 

Bat the most important feature of the Talmud is certun 
kinds or classes of critical corrections, which also appear in the 
Masora, and in the commentaries of later Jewish authors. 
These sTe— 

1. D^BiD "nisy, Zttw sopherim, lAlal^ wrtSorum, concern- 
ing the removal of the prefix vau, erroneously prefixed to words 
in five passages, viz., Gen. xviii. 5 ; xxiv. 55 ; Numb. xxxi. 
2 ; Psalm Ixviii. 26 ; xxxvi. 7. 

2. Puncta extraordinaria. — Fifteen words have one or more 
such points, as '^^., Numb. xxi. 30 ; tQ^?, Psalm xsvii. 13 ; 
^P|, Cren. xix. 33. The Talmud mentions but six of these 
words ; the Hasora fifteen — ten in the Law, four in the Pro- 
phets, and one in the Ha^ograpba, viz. in Gen. xvi 5, xviii. 
9, xix. 33, xxxiii. 4, xxxvii. 12 ; Numb. iii. 39, ix. 10 ; 
xxi. 30; xxix. 16, 29; 2 Sam. xix. 19; Isaiah xliv. 9; 
JEzek. xlvi. 22 ; Psahn xxvii. 13.* It is probable that such 

' 8«e BuxtorTs Tiberiu, cap. xvii. p. 163, ed. 16SC ; and Cftppelli 
Critica Sacn, vol. i. p. 4C0, et seq. 
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points over woids and letters were intended to mark their 8us- 
picioos or spurious character. GeseniuB found that they bad 
the same import in Samaritan MSS. 

3. yra (ft^ npj X'ri v'h c'thib, worda which did not stand 
in the text, and yet should be written there. The Tahnnd 
enumerates seven places of this kind, viz. Buth ii. 3, iii. 5, 
17; 2 Sam. viii. 3, zvi. 23; Jerem. xzzi. 38, 1. 29. EUas 
]jevita mentions eight ; and in the preface of the same work 
{Masoreth HoTntmuoreth) ten. Here the Maaora puts the vowels 
in the text, and the consonants in the margin ; the circle in 
the empty space merely referring to the margin. 

4. '^P t^ ^'r*?, c'iAiS ti'fo K^rif worda which did stand in 
the text, hat yet should not be read. The Talmud mentions 
five words of this kind, viz., DK in four places, Buth iii. 12 ; 
2 Sam. xiii. 33, xv. 21 ; Jerem. xxxiz. 12. w in 2 Kings 
T. 18. f* in Jerem. xxxviii. 16. TT in Jerem. li. 3 j and 
von in fizek. xlviii. 16.* These also are exegetical glosses. 
The Masorah does not punctuate the words. 

5. The Talmud likewise mentions different readings which 
the Masoretes call 3Vi?l np^ K'ri ec'thtb, for example, at Job 
xiii. 16 ; Ha^ai i. 8. Here two readings of the one passage 
were known to the Talmadists, and they were in doubt about 
the preferable one. 

The nature of these corrections has been variously judged of. 
Eichhom and Bertholdt regard them as the reaulta of critical revi- 
gions or a critical revision of the Hebrew text. Herbst objects to 
this opinion, because it is unlikely that the collation of MBS. in- 
Btitnted by the Talmadists coold have discovered no more real or 
supposed mistakes ; and that the readings regarded aa authentic 
should not have been taken into the text.f But these considera- 
tions are of little weight. The Talmudista roust not be judged of 
by modem notions. Let us reflect on their superstitious venera* 
■ See Cippell, Crit. 8m. yol. i. p. 186, et aeq. 
+ EiiddtuDg, Tol. i. p. 115, 
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tion for whatever they foond akeady wiittea in their MSS. ; 
their lelnctance to erase either a w(»d or a letter ; and we need 
not be Barprised at the small amount of correction which they 
noted and recommended. But indeed it is a false view of the 
subject, if it be thought that the Talmndlsts undertook tkjbrmal 
or an extensive collation of MSS. They did not engage in a 
great critical work, for the purpose among other things of 
obtaining a pure text. Here Bertholdt is in error. Before 
the Talmud, critics had noted various readings. And at the 
time of the Talmud, more were doubtless observed. In con- 
sequence of these various readings, the Talmudists marked 
such as struck their attention, with the view of introducing 
better readings into the text. They thought they saw in 
various places what was the authentic reading, where it had 
been expelled or obscured. That they did not make more 
corrections, must have been owing to various causes, such ag, 
the sabstantial agreement of the MSS. they had, their fear of 
innovation or alteration in what was written, and their atten- 
tion to exegetical more than to crilKal studies. Still, we doubt 
not that the corrections enumerated are the traces of revision. 
They are the results of eome critical skill applied to the text. 
They show that learned men, even before the Talmud, had 
looked at the text in various parts with care ; and c»ne to the 
conclusion that it was not absolutely faultless. If these obser- 
vations be correct, it follows, that Herbst is wrong in thinking 
that th^ are indications of a hidden sense, rather than the 
evidences of critical revision. It is vain to quote Jerome when 
he writes respecting the extraordinary point over -^P^, in 
Geneufi xix. 33, " Appungnnt desuper quasi incredibile et quod 
rerom natura non capiat, coiie qnenpiam nescientem," and 
the words of the Tract. Nasir, *' Qusre est ponctatom supra 
literam ^ in ^^^Vp^ de primogenita? Ad indicandum quod, 
cum decnmboet, non cognoverit, et dum surgeret, noverit."* 
Such explanation must be attributed to misconception. 
• Fol. 33, c. 1. 
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Vhasued letters are also mestioiied in the Talmud, literae 
mafuaatlas, minusculae, suspensae, inveraae, i.e, letters laiger 
or smaller than the text, or above the line, or inverted. See 
Psalm Ixxx. 16 ; Gen. ii. 4 ; Psalm Ixxx. 14 ; Numb. x. 35 ; 
Some literae mtyracuJae point out the middle letter of a book, 
as j^nit Levit. xL 42. Hence De Wette supposes that these 
letters maj have originally had a critical significance. This 
however is doubtfiil.* It seems improbable that old variationa 
or critical remarks shonld Ue in these forms. Gesemtis affirms f 
that be could not discover this in them. Perhaps some of them 
originated in the mistakes of transcribers, others in the fertile 
&nc7 of the cabbalistic writers attributing a mysterious mean- 
ing to them. But a eoncetded sense was afierwards sought in 
all. 

Buphemistic K'ris, i. e., voce* htmestiores for textual words 
looked upon as unseemly or immodest, are also mentioned in 
the Talmud, ex. gr. in Dent, xxviii. 30. 

After the completion of the Talmud, the learned Jews, 
especially those at Tiberias where there was a celebrated aca- 
demy, cultivated Hehrew literature with renewed zeal. They 
stodied the text of the Bible critically, in a2/ its peculiarities — 
a thing which had not been done before. MSS. were com- 
pared, points only touched before were investigated, miscella- 
neons observations were arranged, and what had been loosdy 
connected as one whole, was systematised. The letters them- 
selves were no longer the exclusive subject of examination, 
but the vowels and accents also. In short, these scholars 
enlarged the observations of their predecessors the Talmndists, 
carried forward what they had begun, and made many addi- 
tions to existing materials of criticism. Their remarks were 
numeroos, being grammatical, exegetixtl, and pkihhgical. 
They were first transmitted by oral tradition, and afterwards 
written down. Hence the name Masarah, ^DD, tradition, 
* EinlMtnng; lUth «dtUoD, pp. 13S, 136. f LehrgeUlude, p. II. 
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was applied to the collectioD, and Masoreies, frtDO 'J^a to the 
persoiiB engaged in it. The greater part of it concemB the text, 
piescribing meaoB hy which it may be kept free from change 
and comiptioD. 

Some of the older Jews, such as Eliae Levita, Kimchi, &c. 
refer the Masorah to Moaea as its author. But the common 
opinion of the Jews, and of such Christian writers as Bustorf, 
Bartolocei, I^ensden, Pfeiffer, Loeecher, Carpzov, Wolf, &c. 
traces the commencement of it to Ezra, and the great synagogue. 
Both views have been justly exploded. Part of it is older 
than the Talmud, After the composition of the latter work, 
the remarks increased from century to century, till at the com- 
mencement of the sixth century, the scattered observations were 
collected and put together by the Jews at Tiberias. Such was 
the beginning of what is now called the written Masorah. From 
time to time new remarks were appended, or new examples 
added to the old, so that the Masoretes were properiy a suc- 
cession of learned men from the commencement of the sixth 
down to perhaps the eleventh century. We say perhaps, for 
both the beginning and end of the work can only be fixed 
arbitrarily, agreeably to the opinion of Elias Levita, who says, 
" Auctores Masorae innumeros iuisse, sibique una generatdone 
post aliam successisee annis compluribus, neque cognitum 
nobis esse tempus principii vel finis ipsorum."* Aaron Ben 
Asher and Jacob Ben Naphtali may be considered as closing 
the series. With them the Masorah may be said to terminate. 

From the successive formation of the Masorah, it will appear 
that some parts of it are much more recent than others. But 
they cannot now be separated. The old Masorah of the sixth 
century, and the new Masorah (^ier the sixth, cannot be clearly 
distinguished, however desirable the thing might be. 

I^he various remarks of which the collection consists, were 
at first written in separate books or leaves without suitable 
* Praefat. 3 in Maaoreth HammaMreth .■ 
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order or arrangement. This immense mass of obserrations 
was contained in separate MSS. which are now veiy rare. 
Jacob Ben Chayim, however, had several of them when he 
superintended Bombeig's Kabbinical Bible. Buztorf says, 
that in his time, there was one in the Palatine libraiy at 
Rome ; and Bnms had another. Bat it was fomid laborious 
and inconvenient to make use of the entire work. Resembling 
a huge chaos, it deterred even bold-hearted readers, or per- 
plexed Bucb as had the patience to tain it over in the pemsal 
of the Bible. Accordinglj extracts were made, embnuung the 
most neoessary pordons, which were transferred to the margin 
of the Old Testament MSS. The mode howevra in which 
they were made was most inconvenient. The remarks were 
not distribnted each one in the place to which it belonged, but 
those of one kind were put together in one place of the Bible, 
leaving it to the memory of the reader to recollect each single 
observation at the passi^ to which it referred. And as the 
work was not completed at once, but was carried forward by 
degrees ; later writers enlai^ng the remarks of their predeces- 
sors by additional ones, often put them into a different place, 
without regard to the antecedent annotators. When they did 
not write in a separate book, but in the margin of Biblical 
HSS., the later and earlier notes, though belonging to the 
same passage or point, were sometimes widely separated. 
This compendium or epitome is called Maaorak parva. It is 
couched in abbreviated, obscure, technical words, which it is 
very difficult to decipher. The position of it is usually at the 
dde of the text, as in Buxtorf's Bible, between the Hebrew 
text and Cbaldee paraphrase. 

After the compendium had been made, they began to put 
the Masorah itself in the margin of the Biblical MSS. Per- 
haps the chief cause of this was the great obscurity of the little 
Maaorah, filled as it is with countless abbreviations. But in 
placing the whole work in the mai^n of MSS., great careless- 
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aesa waa evinced. The remarks were not always placed over 
against the rerse to which they belonged. And then they 
omitted portionB, which the maigin, as was often the case, 
could not hold. They wrote what filled the margin, tntnsfer- 
ling the remainder to the end of the bode, but not always. 
Or, on the other hand, if the Maeotah did not fill the maigin 
of a page, they repeated as much of the preceding part as filled 
np the gap, or inserted patches fivm other places. It was also 
cnstomaiy, for the sake of ornament, to make it ap into all 
kinds of figures. Oxen, fiahea, birds, men, flowers, &c were 
lashioned out of it. And when the copyist had too much or 
too little of the Uasorah for his complete figure, he did not 
hesitate to abridge, add, or repeat, in order that he might 
have joBt vhat sufficed. Hence we can account ibr the disor- 
derly, coniused, erroneous state in which the Masorak was 
before Jacob Ben Cbayim undertook to reduce it to Bomething 
like Older. The Masorah magna, comprehending the entire 
critical apparatus, is commonly placed above and below the 
Hebrew text, as in Buxtorf's Rabbinical Bible. Hence it is 
sometimes called textual, textaalvt. What is called the final 
Masorah, Masorafinalia, and sometimes mofctma, is properly a 
part of the great Maeorab, from which it should not have been 
separated. It ia placed at the end of the Old Testament books, 
and forms a sort of concordance, disposing the words on which 
the Masoretes made remarks, in alphabetical order. It sup- 
plies things which could not conveniently find a place in the 
Maaora mctgna. But the two should not have been separated — 
the mutual references of the one to the other being most incon- 
venient in use. 

I. To the class of correcStitmt, which is by &i the most 
important part of the Masorah, belong those obeervatjons called 
by the word K^ri 'TP, read. These indicate that something 
in the text or 3^n?, wriUm, is wrong or anomalous and must 
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be corrected in the vay specified. The teztiud reading or 
c'Mt% is BO intimately connected witb the marginal reading or 
K^ri, that the vowels of the fbnner mnst be read with the con- 
sonants of the latter. 

K^rig may be divided into varions kinds, such as oriticalj 
tfntmmatioal, ortAoffraphical, exegeticalf euphemvitktd. 

The criticci refer to tramspontvm cf conMoiumtB, as in 1 
Kings vii. 45, c'dAiJ hmn, K'ri nSin ; 2 Sam. xv. 28, c'thOi 
nrata, K^riTxrvn; to itOerchtrnge of conaonantt, as in 1 Kings 
xii. 33, c'ikib t^, JTn into ; Ezekiel xxv. 7, c'rtiS ai>, JTW 
>3?; (o t&e rettoration or removed of conaonanta, as in Amos viii. 
8, c'th^ Pipe's, K'ri rwpe*) ; 2 Kings ix. 15, e'ihib tJ?, K'ri 
TW^ ; Joshua Tiii. 1 2, c'iAtJ ni6, jCW ^; to a diJimU divi- 
not) 0^ loon^, as in Psalm It. 16, e'thib mtTB^, £*'»' niD ^V- ; 
Job xixviii. 12, c'uIjS -inern njn', ^n* inB*n njT; 2 Chron. 
ixxiv. 6, c'iha DTPna ^n3, ^rt ormnna. 

Grammatical K'ns are such as c^tkib turn, JS^ri K*n, which 
occnia very fieqoently in the Pentatench ; G«n. xxiv. 14, 
16, 28, 55, 57, &c. c'lhib TOT, K'ri mm. Jetem. xlii. 6, c'tA* 
UK, fl^n' unsie. 

Orthographical K'ris are such as 2 Chron. viii. 18, c'^tb 
rfrnt, ^W rt'iK ; Ezek. xxvii. 15, c'iitJ OTam, K'ri D'Jam. 

Jlix^efuxi^ K'ris are fonnd in Psalm c 3, cxxxix. 16; 
Isaiah ix. 2, c'tkib ^6, ^W l!.. 

Akin to these are glosses, such as Prov, xx, 20, c'iJiJ 

Euphemigtical K'ris are exemplified in Deut. xxriii. 30, 
c'eiWS naioe^ K'ri ruaae^. 

The most fieqnent example of a K'ri is the word mn*, 
which was forbidden to be uttered by any except the high 
priest, and by him bat once a year in the Holy of Holies. On 
all other occasions, it was to be read ^1^ Lord, whose points 
it has, except where it is immediately preceded or followed by 
the word ''p^ itself. 
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There is no Hebrew MS. or edition which presents a com- 
plete list of all existing K'rig. Both the nnmber and position 
of the ICria and c'thtba vary. One MS. has more, another fewer 
of them. Thus Etias Levita reckons them 848. According 
to Cappellus there ure in the second edition, printed at Venice 
by Bomberg, 1171 ; in the Plantin Bible 793 ; in the Antwerp 
983. In one MS. the margin^ reading is in the text, the 
c'thd) in the margin ; in another the reverse is the case. Not 
onfrequently too, the vowels of the c'iAtS refer to a K'ri which 
has disappeared from the matgin. 

The divided opinions of former scholars aato lAe sowroe of 
these marginal corrections have ceased to attract much notice. 
It is commonly admitted at the present day, that the party 
who maintained they were derived from tradition and the 
comparison of MS8., as well as the par^ who ascribed them 
to the jadgment of the Masoretes themselves, were eqnally at 
fault in their conclusions. The real source was neither the one 
nor the other exclusiveh/. The K^ris resulted frtim tradition 
and comparison of MSS.,in addition to the mini and judgment 
of the Masoretes themselves. In every case they were con- 
sidered preferable to the textual readings by the Masoretes ; 
and the later Jews have followed them. But Christian critics 
should not, and do not usually, adopt the ICrta or the c^thiba 
absolutely. They condemn neither the one nor the other 
entirely. It is safest to follow them according to the evi- 
dence in each individual passage. The ICris should not be 
taken as the true readings tn all cases. Afvck less should the 
c'thSw. 

In the Masorah is also mentioned O^tHO pp^Fi^ TtkJatn 
Sopherim, correcUo scnbarum, passages whence interpolated 
orthographical mistakes were removed. These passages are 
sometimes givco && sixteen, sometimes eighteen. They are 
Gfen. xviii. 22 ; Numb. xi. 15 ; xii. 12 ; 1 Sam. iii. 13 ; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 12, XX. 1 ; Job vii. 20, xxxii. 3; Psalm cvi. 20 ; Hoaea 
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iv. 7 ; Jerem. ii. 11 ; Lament, iii. 20 ; Ezek. viii. 17 ; Habak. 
i. 12 ; Zech. ii. 12 ; Malachi i. 13. The other two are uDcer- 
twn. Vogel gives five other examples.* 

□^TpfD TiDJ? Ittur Sopkerim, ablatio scribarum, the same aa 
in the Talmud. 

The passages aie the same in the Masorah. 

The JTrt v'h c'thtb already spoken of in the Talmud 
ue mentioned in the Masorah, and in greater namber, viz. 
thirteen ; Judges xx. 13 ; Ruth iii. 5, 17 ; 2 Sam. viii. 3,xvi. 
23, xviii. 20 ; 2 Kings xix. 31, 37 ; Jerem. xxxi. 38, 1. 29 ; 
Joshua xxii. 34; 2 Kings xx. 13 ; Isaiah liii. 4, Iv. 11 ; Fsalm 
xcvi. 3. They differ however in different editions. 

On the other hand, the c'thib v'h K'ri are the same in the 
Masoiah as in the Talmud. 

Words furnished with the es^aardinary pmnts are fifteen. 
They are alao mentioned in the Talmnd, but not so many of 
them. 

The wmuwd letters alao mentioned in the Talmud are spoken 
of in the Masorah. 

Of these, the first {Ti^cun Bopherim) consists of corrections 
already made, rather than corrections to be made. But the 
K'ri v'h c'thib and the c'thih v'h K'ri are exegeticcJ. rather 
than crituxd. They are ghesee shewing what rn^ht or m^ht 
not be read, not varions readings. They resemble therefore 
the a^hemi^ K'ris, which are ^joropfo-ashc explanations or 
equivalents of certiun terms. 

The Masoretes also attempted cor^ecturtU remarks in the 
case of difficult words. These are called P*?P, t. e., thoughts, 
mppositums, conjectures. Thus in Gen. xix. 23, on tlie 
wOTds T?fJ ^ t*R e'9f'0, it is observed, "t<f, rV?? 1 i,e., in 
three places it is supposed that it should be read ^i^. The 
three are here, Jeiem. xlviii. 45, Dan. viii. 9. In Exod. 
iv. 19, ihe words °T!^ 3^ ^ are accompanied with this 
* Ad Oftppelli Crit. Sfic. vol. i. pp. 454, 4Sfi, 
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remiui, '"•S^TVP P'?P '^, t. e., it is thonght that " heal should 
belong to the word WTta. Such conjectores were sug- 
gested bj grammatical groands, becanse the analogy of the 
language was not Btrictly observed, where they were put 
forward. 

It is scarcely correct to speak of the Mcuoretic recennon. 
The phrase at least suggests a false idea. The Masoretes did 
not ^ve a certain form to the text itsel£ They made the 
received text the basis of their critical remarks, giving in many 
instances their sentiments respecting parts of it. If the text 
were altered in every case where they recommend — if it were 
made conformable to their ideas of what it should be — it might 
then be proper to speak of the Masoretic recension. Had the 
remodelling recommended by the learned Jews been carried 
into execution, we might speak with accuracy of a recemsion. 
But though they reviaed the text, they did not make a recenmrn 
of it They left the text undiBtnrbed, placing their emenda- 
tion in the mar^, when they came to a word which they 
thought erroneously written. 

IL The other class of observations comprised in th» 
Masorah refers to the existing state of the text. It contains 
remarks on the text tu it is, not am-eciums of it. Instead of 
giving what should he in the text, the attention is directed to 
what M in it. Of course this is a leas useM part of the 
Masorah than the former j and has less to do with our present 
suhject 

To this class of observations belong various notices of 
grammatical, orthographical, and exegetical difficulties, as wbII 
as singularities. Thus they remark — 

1. On oertain peculiarities ofparticnlar verses, ex.gr. "there 
are two verses in the T&mi which begin with D ; there are 
eleven verses in which the first and last letter is 3 ; there are 
forty verses in which *<5 is read three times," &c. &c. 
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2. They remark on the Btroctnre of wordii. In very many 
places they obeerre that anch a verb is connected with emch a 
Donn ; such a prepoaitjoo is construed so and so, &c. ; ex. gr. 
there are eight verses in which the nonn '^^nn ig constmed with 
the verb "^ ; PP?" is connected with ^^P? seventeen timea ; 
fif? is joined with D'^i^? ^? three times. The verb VW^ joined 
with O'Tp^ signifying to noear by Ood, occors foor times, 1 
Sam. zxx. 15 ; G«n. xzi. 23 j Joshna ii. 12 ; I Sam. zxiv. 21. 

3. Bemarks on the eignification of words. Thus it ia 
observed on the verb '^, Gen. xzix. 10, that there are two 
verbs with a twofold signification. The one means " and he 
roOedf" from the root '^l The other is 'Tto i'J?, "and 
my glory will rejoice," Psalm xvi. 9. Again, on the word 
•W, Gen. vi. 11, it is remarked, that it occnrs six times in the 
sense of Zea/ 

4. Grammatics remarks on the vowels, diacritic points, 
and accents. Thns at Gen. ix. 15, on ^^^f, it occors no- 
where else with sheva. At D*^, Gen. i. 22, they remai^, 
that three are dageshed. At Gen. xvi. 13, on *>n it is ob- 
served, that there is no other example of Besh with Chateph 
Kametz. At Gen. L 5, on ^K< it is remarked, that there are 
seven with Kametz. 

5. Orthographical observations commonly refer to words 
written ^fy or defkdiody. 

6. Enumerations of the verses, words, and letters in every 
book of the Bible ; with the word or letter which is in the 
middle of each book. Thns it is remarked on Jeremiah, that 
the book consists of 1365 verses ; and that m^n lom, xxviii. 
11, is in the middle. 

If now we look for what the Talmnd and Masorah possess 
in common, we shall find that both mention the lUur Sopkerim, 
the E^ri ti'fo cViiJ, the c'tStJ w'fo K''ri, the extraordinary potnta, 
the vmwwd letters, the numienVu/ of the middle letters, words, and 
verses in varions books. Even various readings are mentioned 
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in two places of the Talmud, equivalent to K'ris in the Masorali, 
though Dot 30 called ; while eupkemtattc K'ris appear, but not 
of couree by such title. 

The value of the Masorah has been depreciated or over- 
rated according to the prejudices and opinions of critics. The 
ancient Jews called it " the hedge of the law," the preserver 
of the purity of the text ; and seemed desirous to express the 
signification of the name by the position and form they gave 
to it, while they surrounded the text with it in all the curiooa 
shapes it is found to present. 

This has always been the prevailing view of the Jews. 
Nor is it contradicted by the author of the book Cogri, as some 
have asserted. On the contrary, be affirms in answer to the 
question, " whether it were vain and superfluous, or a necessary 
and usefol occupation," that it was a useful and necess^ 
employment assisted by divine wisdom. It would be difficult 
to say who those wise men were, whom Ephodaeus, mentioned 
in Muscatus'a commentary on Cosri, represents as traducing, 
despising, and vituperating the Masoretes. The same writer 
seems to have confounded Abenezra's own opinion with the 
opinion of others which he was ^ving, for all the probabilities 
are againstAbenezra's speaking disparagingly of the Masoretes.* 
Besides, it should be considered that the unfavourable opinions 
entertained by Jews whose words are still on record, relate to 
the work as it was, not to it as it has suffered from time, care- 
lessness, and injury. Both Elias Levita and Jacob Ben Chayim 
complain of the copies they had, into which errors and conAuion 
had been introduced. 

It must be allowed, that a great part of the Masorah is 
useless and trifling. A few portions are valuable. In it we 
meet with very ancient readings belonging perhaps to MSS. 
as old as the beg^ning of the Christian era. It assists us in 
ju^ng of modem M8S. Indeed it is almost the only ancient 
■ 8«e Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebrae*, vol. ii. pp. S29, 530. 
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test which enables tis to do so. Yet it did not purge the text 
from former mistakes; neither did it preserve it from sub- 
sequent corruption. It contributed to both j but it did not 
accomplish either. After all reasonable deductions and quali- 
fications, we are disposed to regard the Masorah as a valuable 
and nsefdl work — one that tended in no small measure to the 
genuineness and integrity of the Biblical text Without it, 
the Old Testament Scriptures would have been in a much less 
aatisbctory condition. We ar« grateful to these laborious 
Jews for the industry they employed upon the text j and only 
wish that they had proceeded in another method, and omitted 
trifling puerilities. The intrinsic merit of their work will 
always fail to be JvUi/ realised in consequence of the contu- 
sion pervading it. The mass has been thrown together so 
awkwardly; it has been printed so incorrectly, and deci- 
phered BO imperfectly that readers are deterred from it The 
difficulty and perplexity inherent in it must ever prove for- 
midable obstacles in the way of its perusal. 

At the end of the second edition of Bomberg's Rabbinical 
Bible, Jacob Ben Chayim printed a collectiou of oriental and 
western readings, or in other words Babylonian and Palestinian. 
Little or nothing is known of the author or authors of this 
collection. Nor is the time when it was made well ascer- 
tained. Eichhom supposes that the two flourishing aca- 
demies at Babylon and Tiberias sent to each other as 
correct a transcript as possible of the text commonly re- 
G^ved among the Jews they represented, and that this list 
contains the differences observed between them.* Such 
collation is usually assigned to the eighth centuty. With 
greater probability does the collection belong to the seventh 
century. It consists of from 216 to 220 readings, and is 
given ty Walton in the sixth volume of the London Poly- 
glott. These readings refer to the consonants alone, except 
* Emleitung, vol. i. g 131, p. 368. 
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two relating to Mappik. Hence thej are thought to be older 
than the introduction of the vowel a jatem. They must be older 
than many of the Masoretic remarks. They relate to different 
points, chiefly to the K^ri and c^thtb. Thus it is affirmed that 
the Orientals and Occidentals agree in a e'thib, but the former 
hare a ICri, the latter none ; ex. gr., it is remarked by J^oizi on 
Joshua viii. 13, that n^ is both an eastern and western read- 
ing, the former without a K'ri, the latter with T? "p. Again, 
the western text has a C^tktb without a K^ri ; on the contrary, 
the eastern has a different c'fAtJ, and the western c^lhib as a 
K'ri. Thus at Joshua viii. 12, ^ n'3 is in the western text 
without a K'ri; but the eastern has llK n'3 with the K'ri 
htt n*a. Still farther, both texts have a Kri, but that of the 
Oriental is the e'thib of the Occidental, and vice veraa. Thus 
in Joshua xxiv. 8, the western e'thib ntran, ^sri wan; the 
eastern e'thib (ra«, Kri ntpas. 

It is remarkable that none of these readings refers to the 
Fentatench. Probably that part of the Bible had been more 
carefully copied than the rest. 

In our common editions, the Oriental reading is generally 
printed. How this came to be ts difficult to discover. Eich- 
hom conjectures, either that the Oriental text was preferred 
by the western Jews themselves, or that oar editions of the 
Bible have accidentally flowed from MSS. which followed an 
eastern revision.* 

If the collection be an authentic, unadulterated one, it shows 
the existence of a Babylonian as well as of a Palestinian 
Masorah. The intercourse between the Jews in the west and 
those in the east had stimulated the latter to learned studies, 
awakening a kindred spirit. But the irnits of the eastern 
researches that have reached us are too small to give a correct 
or comprehensive picture of the Babylonian Masoretea. The 

* BiDleituDg, Tol. i. g 131, p. 360. 
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list IB insignificant, and the points to which it ref«n of small 
moment, snch as the orthography and form of a word. 

There is another list of various readings in the Babbinical 
Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and Btill better, in the sixtli 
volume of the London Polyglott It owes its origin to the 
labonra. of Aharon Ben Asher and Jacob Ben Naphtali, the 
former a Palestinian, the latter a Babylonian Jew ; both be- 
loD^ng to the eleventh century. It is aapposed that the one 
presided over the academy at Tiberias, the other over that of 
Babylon. These readings refer exclusively to the vowels and 
accents, with the single exception of Canticles viii. 6, where 
Ben Naphtali remarks on the word rrnnn^ that it ought to 
be divided into i^ "?C^, (Ae jire of Jehovah. It haa been 
infemd &om the nature of this collection, that the vowel 
system and accentuation of the Old Testament were completed 
before it was made. The TOC&liBation of the present day was 
established, and the unpointed MSS. had gone oat of use. 
The western Jews usually fevour the readings of Ben Asher ; 
the eastern those of Ben Naphtali. 

In this manner was the Hebrew text in the course of 
various successive centuries brought into a certain normal state 
called the Maaoretic text It was fixed about the eleventh 
century. Few alterations of importance were made in it 
afterwards. So great was the estimation in which it was held 
by the Jews, that it was reckoned the only correct one ; and 
transcribed both for public and private use. The ancient 
copies were ^owed to perish, and the Masoretic ones fur- 
nished with their vowels and accents came into general use. 
We regret the &te to which the old MSS. were consigned 
ttiroQgh neglect ; bat the inconvenience of reading them, un- 
pointed and unaccented as they were, naturally led to their 
disuse. Perhaps the MSS. from this period and onward were 
made more and more conformable to the Masorah; though 
the existence of various Antemasoretic readings in HSS. shews 
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that aU were not ao altered. Bat thoDgh the ancient copies 
are now iirecoverably lost, there is no good reason for sop- 
posing that their preservation to the present time would have 
had an easential infloence in altering the form of the text to 
any considerable degree. That they Tronld have contrihuted 
to make it purer than it now is, there can be no doubt. They 
would have helped to remove several blemishes which stand 
in the Masoretic text, and guided to the original reading. 
But no rntal change would have been effected by their means. 
The Masorah can hardly be said to have been printed for the 
first time in Bomberg's first Rabbinical Bible edited by Felix 
Pratensis. In the appendix at the end some pages ap- 
peu^d there after the manner of the Masorah jaudia, but in 
great disorder, and with a corrupted text, for the editor him- 
self did not understand the Masorah. Bat in Bomberg's 
second Rabbinical Bible, Jacob Ben Chayim set himself to 
cleanse the Augean stable. With immense labour he brought 
the mass into something like order, doing more than any 
other man for its purification and arrangement, that it might 
be of use to critics. When we consider the state in which 
he foand it, it ie snrprising that he should have done so 
much in a most uninviting field. After him the elder Bux- 
torf did a good deal to rectify it. He had observed its 
contradictions, defects, superfluities, confusion, as he tells us; 
and undertook to purge it. Bat he too left much oncor- 
recled. John Henry Michaelis and Opitius contributed a 
little to the same work, but only a little compared with their 
two great predecessors. 

It has been disputed whether, after the settlement of the 
Masoretic text, it be likely that it was altered conformably to 
the Targums. Eichhom believes' that many a MS. was made 
conformable to these Ohaldee paraphrases. But Jahn,t with 
more reason, deems this improbable, because of the growing 
• Einleit. vol. i. S 134, p. 372. t Einleit. to!, i. p. 400. 
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Hud great veneration whicli the Jews liad for the original text 
as settled by the Maaorah. Kennicott,* with greater proba- 
bility aaserts, that the Targums were sometiiiies altered to 
agree with the Hebrew text, of which he gives variona ex- 
amples. In like maimer, Eichhom thinks that alterations 
were made in compliment to the state of Hebrew grammar, 
when readings occurred which violated the established mles 
of it But objectioD may be taken to this coDJecture. Nor 
can we well suppose that the text was now changed agreeably 
to certain celebrated MSS., whose correctness gave them a 
claim to be taken as the basis of other copies or as sources 
whence others shotdd be corrected. Eight sach MSS. are 
mentioned by learned Babbins, ex. gr. — 

1. The MS. of HilleL This exemplar fM) is mentioned 
by many Jewish writers, such as David Kimchi, Rabbi Moses 
Kachmanides, Elias Levita, Kabbi Menachem de Lonzano, and 
by Rabbi Zacnt in his treatise Juchasin. It is probable, as 
Cappel, Joh. Moiin, and Simon thought, that the Hillel in 
qneetion was the rector of an academy in Spain, who revised 
at least in some places the Masoretic text after ancient copies. 
It is certain &om the testimony of the Jews themselves that 
his exemplar had the vowel points. 

2. Codex Bab^lonius, supposed to be the recension or 
rather revision made by Ben Naphtali of Babylon, which 
the Oriental or Babylonian Jews followed. 

3. Codex PalaeBtmua, larael, Hierosolymitanus, Sgyptius, 
supposed in like manner to contain the recension of Ben 
Asher in Palestine, and adopted by the Palestinian Jews. 

4. An Egyptian MS., written at Jerusalem, and taken 
thence to Egypt. 

5. Codex Sinai, a MS. of the Fentateach mentioned by 
Eliaa Levita, said to be exceedingly exact in the punctuation. 

6. The Pentateuch of Jemh}^ thought to be the most cor- 
* Second DisKTtatioD on the state of the printed test, p. 177, «t seq. 
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rect with regard to the mairea UfHonis. This copy iB fre- 
quently c^aoted by Menachem de Lonzano, and also by Elias 
LeTita. 

7. Codex 8atilntki mentioned by Menachem de Lonzano. 

8. The book Taffgin, mentioned by Jacob Ben Ghayim in 
the preface to his edition of the Bible, and extending only to 
the Fentatench. 

Probably these MSS. contained the text lying at the basis 
of the Maaorah moat &ithinlly and fiilly ; and therefore they 
Treie in great repute among the Rabbins of the middle ages. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FROM THE FINAL SBTTLEMBNT OF THE MA80RBTIC TEXT, 
AND THE DEPARTURE OF THE LEARNED JEWS FROM 
THE EAST, TILL PART OF THE BIBLE FIRST APPEARED 
IK PRINT ; OR FROM AJ). 1040 TILL A.D. 1477. 

The Jewish academiea which gained for themselTes bo high 
a position becaose of their study of the Hebrew Bible, espe- 
cially those in Palestine and Babylon, continued to flourish 
till the commencemeDt of the eleventh century. But about 
that time their learned inmates were obliged by the Arabs 
to leave their places of abode and settle elsewhere. They 
fled to Europe, especially to Spain, which became in conse- 
quence the seat of the critical study of the Bible — the countty 
where the most correct MSS. were made. Here flourished 
Aben Ezra and Moses Maimonides. From Spain, Jewish 
teaming spread immediately into Italy, Germany, and France, 
where Salomon Jarchi and David Eimchi were conspicuous. 
All these gave great attention to the Hebrew text. They 
searched for the celebrated MSS. of an older date or at least 
for extracts from them ; adhered to those which were said to be 
well corrected ; divided verses otherwise than the nsoal way ; 
but differed from one another in the division and pointing of 
words. Yet their studies had a comparatively small influence 
on the state of the text, because its general character had been 
already fixed. Their critical principles were sound in the 
main, and exercised some effect on the purity of the text, 
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inasmuch as they ancceeded in procuring several very accurate 
MSS. of an ancient date or extracts from them, whose readings 
are sometimes at variance with the received text. 

In their time it cannot be supposed that transcribers had 
become so very careless as to allow many departures from the 
Maaorah, notwithstanding the complaint of Meyer Hallevi of 
Toledo, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, about cor- 
ruptions in the text of the Pentateuch. The scrtptio plena and 
defecHva is what he chiefly refers to ; and this is a mere differ- 
ence of orthography* 

On the whole, we feel grateful to the God of Providence 
for his watchful care over the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Through the instrumentality of the Jews He has preserved the 
sacred books containing his revealed will. The reverent at- 
tention which this people gave to the Hebrew text, and the 
jealousy with which they guarded it &om corruption, must 
have belonged to the wise arrangements of the Highest, who 
pats it into the heart of men to engage in works tending to 
promote His own glory. 

* See EeimicDtt'a Dissertatio Qenenlis, ed. Btuds. p. 113, et Baq. 
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CHAPTER X. 



HISTORY OF THE FEINTED TEST. 

Havinq eniaroerated the eoutces of corruption, and given the 
histoiy of tiie unpiinted text itself, we proceed to notice the 
Tarions attempts that have been mode to restore it to its ori- 
ginal purity. After the invention of printing many were de- 
urona to publish corrected editions of the Holy Scriptures, 
tiiongh they seldom gave an account of the materials they 
Dsed. The history of the printed text is import^it as showing 
the manner in which our present copies of the Hebrew Bible 
were edited, and the sources available for obtaining the exact 
words of the original. At the present time the first editions 
are equivalent to MSS., and may be regarded as memorials of 
the state of the text at the time they were printed. 

The Psalter was the first part of the Hebrew Scriptures 
which was printed A.D. 1477 4to (probably at Bologna). It 
was not, as has been ^Toneonsly stated, the first printed hook. 

This rare volume, consisting of 153 leaves, contains the 
Psalter divided into five books. There are no larger or smaller 
letters, no vowels or accents except in the first four Psalms as 
fEir as Psalm iv. 4. It is without any tides to the columns, 
without numbers to the Psalms and leaves, without signatures 
on the first 67 leaves, and without custodes linearum. The 
commentary of Kimchi is interspersed among the Hebrew text, 
sometimes after one verse, sometimes after two, and occasion- 
ally after six verses. It is in the smaller Rabbinical type, 
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approaching the German character. The text is very erroae- 
ously printed, with inanj abbreviations and omisBioos, bearing 
all the marks of a first mde attempt at printing Hebrew.* 

The Pentateuch appeared in print for the first time in 1482 
at Bologna, with the Targum of Onkelos and the commentaiy 
of Salomon Jarchi or Bashi. The volume is in the large folio 
size, and the leaves of glazed paper. The Hebrew cha- 
racter emplojed approaches the Spanish ; bat the letters are 
not of an even size. The text has the vowel-points and ac- 
cents, and the B^adcepkath letters have a Saphe in the first 
pages. There are no large tniticU letters, nor enlaced ones, 
nor majusctdae and minuscidae^ nor numbers on the pages, not 
signatares, nor Im^-prea^vert. This volume is thought to ex- 
hibit a beautifnl specimen of early printing. The text is verj 
correct, with the exception of the matres lectionia * and \ 
Tychsen found but four mistakes in it, and says that the text 
agrees with Van Der Hooght'a. (?)t 

A few years later appeared the fijrmer prophets, viz., Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, with Eamchi's commentary. The 
text has no enlarged, majvxcalae or minvxcalae letters, no 
vowels or accents, except Soph Paauk, The pages, chapt^s, 
and verses, are not numbered. It occupies the upper part of 
the pages, which are divided into two columns, while the lower 
is filled with Kimchi's commentary. The initial letters are 
large and adorned with woodcnts in Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel \ but these ornaments are wanting in the Kings. The 
volume appeared at Soncino in 1486, in folio, consisting of 166 
leaves. 

Soon after appeared, without date and place, the later 
prophets, viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 

" See Be Rossi, Aniules Hebraeo-t;pographici, p. 14 ; Mid de Heb- 
raicae t^pognphiae origme »c primitiis, &c. p. 13. 

t See the Bepertorium fUr bibliache uad morgeuUndische Literatur, 
u. 1. w. vol. Tj. pp. 66-103. 
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prophets, with Kimclii's commentary. This appears to be the 
aecoad part belonging to the preceding Tolome, because the 
^pe, form, paper and all other particulars exactly correspond. 
Hence it should be dated in the same year and at the same 
place. The text of both parts is not very accurate, and there 
are many abbreviations. It consists of 292 leaves. 

The five Me^lloth, *'.«. Canticles, Rath, Xj&mentatioas, 
Ecdesiastes, and Esther, appeared the same year, also at Son- 
cino and Casali. This edition has the prayers or Machsor of 
the Italian Jews, and is in quarto.* 

Before this edition there had appeared in 1482, foho, at 
Bolc^na, the five MegiUoth, viz. Knth, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
Lameatations, with the commentary of Jarchi ; and EiSther, 
with the commentary of Abenezra.! 

The Hagiographa first appeared at Naples 1487, small 
folio. This work consists of three volumes or parts. The 
first contains the Psalter, with the conunentaiy of Eimchi. 
The second contains the Proverbs, with the commentary of 
Rabbi Immaoael the son of Jacob. The third voltune contains 
the book of Job, with Levi Qerson's commentary, Canticles 
and Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Ruth, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
and Chronicles, with Rashi's commentaries. The text is in 
the square Hebrew character, with vowel-points, but not ac- 
cents. The commentaries are in the Rabbinical character. 
According to Eennicott, there is a copy in the library of Eton 
College, of which he gives some account^ 

Thns all the parts of the Bible had been printed before a 
complete and uniform edition of the whole had issued from the 
press. 

* See l>e Boaai, de igooti* uonnaUis oatiquiMimii Hebr. text. «di- 
tionibni, &c Ac. p. 6. t !'>>**' P- ^■ 

X First DiuertatioD oa the state of the printed Hebrew text, p. 010, 
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The first entire copy was published at Soncino, A.D. 1488, 
in a folio volume, consisting of 373 leaves. The first 100 con- 
tain the Pentateuch, Joshua follows, after which the former 
prophets begin on the 177th leaf, and the Hagiographa on the 
265th. The text is divided into two columns. It has the vowel 
points, accents, aiffttatures and cuatodea, with the titles of the 
books in the superior margin j but it has no numbers on the 
leaves, nor the greater and leaser letters. The initial words of 
the books are ornamented with woodcuts, but not in all cases, 
for a vacant space is left in some. According to the sabscrip- 
tion appended to the Pentateuch, the work was printed hj 
Abraham Ben Chajfim. The edition is very scarce.* What 
MSS. were used by the editor we do not know. Judging 
however &om the general state of learning at the time, and 
particularly Irom the character of sacred literature, it is not 
probable that the best or most aucieut MSS. were employed. 
Eennicott says that its text differs firom Van der Hooght's in 
more than twelve thousand instances,-!- — an assertion which is 
properly regarded as extravagant Most of its readings are in 
later editiona The text is incorrecUy printed. Typographi- 
cal errors ate numerous. Entire words are sometimes omitted, 
and one verse has been taken &om the 89th Psalm and in- 
serted in the 76th.t 

Another edition of the entire Bible has neither date nor 
place, in folio. De Rossi conjectures that it appeared also at 
Soncino. The type is beautiftil and square, and the text cor- 
rectly printed. The volume consists of 431 leaves. The text 
ia divided into two columns, with the exception of the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job, which are printed verse-wise, with a few 

' See Be Bossi, De Bebnticae tjpoKraphise origiDe, &c. p. 41, et seq. 
f See the tea umiul accounts of the callation of Eebreir HSS. ac- 
count I. year 1789, p. 147. 

{ Kenoicott's DisBertatio Oenerolis ed. Bruos, p. 441, ct seq. 
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pages in other books. It has the vowel-points and accents. 
In some parts it iB ornamented with woodcnts.* 

The third complete editioD ia that of Breacia, in small quarto, 
1494. The books follow one another in a peculiar order, viz., 
the Pentateuch, Megilloth, the former prophets, the later pro- 
phets, the Ha^ographa. The text is printed without regard 
to the Masoretic annotations. There are no K'ria in the margin, 
bnt the readings so marked are commonly found in the text 
There are no larger, smaller, or suspended letters. The ex- 
traordinary points are wanting for the most part, as also the 
division of chapters. The type is small and difficult to read, 
especially in the case of letters alike in shape, which are indis- 
tinct. The edition has many peculiar readings which are 
neither in preceding nor succeeding editions. The editJ^r, 
whose name was Gerson, had a Masoretic copy before him, 
bnt he did not follow it. It has often been asserted that it 
was taken from the Soncino edition ; but there ia no good 
reason for the affirmation. The differences of the two are 
striking. Nor does it appear to have been followed in sub- 
sequent editions, till Bomberg's second appeared, and sup- 
planted all that went before it. The edition is now rare. 
The copy which Luther had in making his German version 
is still in the Royal Library at Berlin, where it is an object 
of curiosity to ProteBtantB.t 

We have now to notice the effi)rts of Christians in editing 
and publishing the Hebrew Scriptures. Hitherto Jews alone 
had been occupied with stich labours ; bat at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth centoiy, the zeal of others was excited, 
and works of the same kind proceeded from them. 

The edition in the Complutensian Polyglott first claims our 
attention. This work was prepared at the expense of Cardinal 

* See De Rossi, De Hebraicae tjpognphifte origine ac primitiit, &c. 
Brlang. eaJ. p. 77, et seq. 

t Pe Rossi, Annales Hebneo-tTpognphici, p. 101. 
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Ximenes, who spent mach time and money upon it, having 
pnrchaaed MSS. and got learned Jews who had embraced 
Christianity to superintend it It was finished in the year 
1517, bnt not published till 1522, at Alcala in Spain. . The 
entile work consists of six parts, the first foni of which contain 
the Old Testament, viz. the Hebrew text with the Targum of 
Onkelos, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate, in three columns ; 
the external column having the Hebrew text with points but 
not accents ; the middle one, the Vnlgate ; and the inner, the 
Septuagint with a Latin translation. The Targum of Onkelos 
with a Latin translation is in two columns below. The He- 
brew text was taken from seven MSS. ; bnt what they were 
it is impossible to telL 

Daniel Bomberg of Antwerp deserves still greater praise 
than the Cardinal for his exertions in making the Hebrew 
Scriptures more accessible and more correctly edited than they 
had been before. His press at Venice was devoted exclusively 
to Hebrew and Rabbinical literature. He incurred great ex- 
pense in procuring Christian and Jewish scholars to superin- 
tend the text, so that it might be printed as accurately as pos- 
sible. His chief assistants were Felix Fratensis, who had ex- 
changed Judaism for Christianity ; and Rabbi Jacob Ben 
Chayim of Tnnis who continued a Jew. By the united exer- 
tions of Bomberg and his fellow-labourers, no less than eight 
editions were sent forth from the press, five in qoaito, and 
three in folio. 

The first edition in quarto appeared a year after the Com- 
plutensian Folyglott was printed, viz. 1518. In this edition the 
final Masorah is given at the end of each book. It consists of 
two parts or volmnes. The various readings are few in the 
Pentateuch, but more numerous in the other books. The type 
is clear and distinct. It is certain that the editor used MSS. j 
wliether he employed printed editions is doubtful. 

The second quarto edition appeared in 1521. It is like its 
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piedecesBOF io appearance, but the text ie a little different, 
having received new leadiogB from a collation of MSS. 

The thiid qnarto edition was published in 1525-152S. 
The fonrth, after being partly printed, seems to have been 
enppressed. No person has yet seen it, but its eziBtence is 
inferred &om the numeral fijih being on the title pag6 of the 
next one which was issned in 1544. 

Of far greater importance than these were the BcHmicail 
editions which issued from the same press. As early as 1518, 
the very year in which the first qnarto edition waa pabliehed, 
came forth the first Rabbinical Bible of Bombei^ in folio, 
edited by Felix Fratensia. The work consists of four parts or 
volumes. In addition to the Hebrew text it contains the Tar- 
gum of OnkeloB and the commentary of Babbi Salomon Ben 
Isaac ; the former and later prophets, with the Targnm of . 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel and the commentary of David Kimclu ; 
the Psalms, with the Targum of Joseph the Blind, and David 
Eimchi'a commentary; the Proverbs, with the Targum of 
Joseph and the commentary of Kav Yenoki ; Job, with the 
Targum of Joseph and the commentaries of Ben Nachman and 
Abraham Peritzol ; the five Megilloth, with the Targum of 
Joseph and the commentary of Salomon Ben Isaac ; Daniel, 
with the commentary of licvi Ben Gerson ; Ezra and the re- 
maining books, with the commentaries of Rashi and Simeon. 
At the end are placed the Jerusalem Targum on the Fenta- 
teocb, the second Targmn on Ezra, the various readings of 
Ben Ashet and Ben Naphtali, with a few treatises. It is 
evident that the editor made nse both of MSS. and of printed 
editions. Elias Levita spoke severely of the edition, chiefly 
it seems because Felix had forsaken Judaism. For this reason, 
it was not acceptable to the Jews, notwithstanding its value 
and the elegance of its type. It is now rare. 

As the Jews fonnd great &nlt with this edition, Bomberg 
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made piepatstiona for another, imd entrusted the editing of 
it to a learned Jew from A&ica, Babbi Jacob Ben Chajim. 
This was published in four volumes folio at Venice, 1525- 
1526. The great improvement in it consists in the insertion 
of the Masorah, with which work the editor was intimately 
acquainted. Lito it he introduced something like order. He 
also made considerable changes in the Hebrew text hj bring- 
ing it into agreement with the Masorah. He altered the order 
of the books from that in the first edition, and added other com- 
mentaries of learned Jews. On the whole it may be said that 
the text is regulated by the precepts of the Maaoietes. The 
editor made use of Spanish MSS. 

The first part or volume contains the Pentateuch, with the 
Tat^m of Onkeloa, the Jerusalem Targnm, the commentaries 
of Rashi and Abeuezra ; the second, the earlier prophets with 
the Targum of Jonathan and the commentaries of David 
Kimchi, Rashi, and Levi Ben Gerson ; the third, the later 
prophets with the Tai^m of Jonathan, the commentaries of 
Kashi and Abenezra on Isuah, of Bashi and Kimchi on Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, of Basbi and Abenezra on the minor pro- 
phets ; the fourth volume contains the Hagiographa with the 
Targnm of Joseph the Blind and the second Targum on the 
book of Esther, the commentaries of Bashi and Abenezra on 
the Psalms, the five Megilloth and Ezra, of Levi Ben Gierson 
and Abenezra on Job and Proverbs, of Abenezra and Soadias 
Hi^gaon on Daniel, and of Rashi on Chronicles. Elach page 
is surrounded with the Masorah as far as the space would 
allow ; and what was inadmissible there was put at the end of 
the books. 

A second edition of Ben Chayim's Bible was printed A.D. 
1547-1549, in four volumes folio, being the third Babbi- 
nical Bible issued fivm the press of Bombei^. It differs 
fi>3m the former in several respects. The commentaries of 
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Abenezrft on Isaiah and the minor prophets are left out. But 
several are added, such aa the commentaries of Isaiah Ben 
Elias on Judges and Samuel ; the commentaries of Kimchi 
on all the prophets and on Chronicles. Various notes on the 
Pentateuch under tlie title Baal Turtm, written by Jacob Ben 
Asher Ben Jechiel a German Jew of the fourteenth century, 
are given. On the wliole, tins is the most copious and most 
correct Rabbinical Bible extant. As the name of another 
editor appears, it is thought that Ben Chayim had died before. 

There is little doubt that this edition has had more influence 
on succeeding ones than any other. The printed text was 
finally settled after the Masorah. 

The following editions followed Ben Chayim's, viz. the 
Kabbinical Bible of John de Gara, Venice, 1568,4 vols, folio; 
the Rabbinical Bible of Bragadin, in 4 vols, folio, Venice 
1617-1618. The small editions printed by Bragadin at 
Venice in 1614-1615 duodecimo; in 1619, 1628, 1707,in 
4to ; and that of Robert Stephens at Paris in 7 vols. 16mo 
1544-1546, followed it. 

The same text was printed, with some alterations, in the 
editions of Jnstiuiani at Venice, 1551 4to, 1552 ]8mo, 156>} 
4to, 1573 4to; in De La Eouviere's Geneva editions, 1618 
4to, 12mo, 18mo; in the three editions of John de Gara 
at Venice, 1566 4to, 1668 8vo, 1582 4to; in Plantin's edi- 
tion at Antwerp, 1566 4to, 8to, 16mo, whose text was re- 
peated in Hartmann's editions at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1595 
4to, 8vo, 16mo, 1598 4to; and in the Wittembeig edition of 
Zachary Kraft, 1586, 1587 4to. 

The Antwerp Polyglott, 1569-1572, 8 vols. foUo, of which 
Arias Montanus was the chief editor, contains the Corapluten- 
sian text collated with Boraberg's. It was followed by Plan- 
tin's editions with a Latin translation at Antwerp, 1571, 1584 
folio ; by the editions having Arias Montauos's Latin version 
pablished at Burgos in Spun, 1581 folio, and at Lcyden, 
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1613 8to; by the Geneva Hebrew-Latin Bibles, 1609, 1618 
folio; hj Knoch's edition at Frankfort-on-the-MMne, 1618 
folio ; and by the Hebrew-Latin one of Vienna, large 8to 
1743. The same text was also followed by the Paris Poly- 
glott 1629-1645, 10 vols, folio ; and by the London Poly- 
glott 1657, 6 role, folio. It was taken besides into the Leip- 
zig Polyglott of Beineccins, 1750, 3 vols, folio, and into the 
smaller editions superintended by the same scholar, and pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1725 8vo, 1739 8vo and 4to, 1756, 1793 
8vo. 

A new edition was published at Hamburg by Elias Hatter, 
which presents a mixed text taken from the Antwerp, Paris, 
and Venetian editions, 1587 folio. This text was repeated in 
Butter's unfioiahed Polyglott, Ntimberg, 1591 folio. 

The edition of Nisael in 8vo, Leyden, 1662, presents a 
text chiefly conformed to the larger edition of Stephens. 
Others however were compared with it, such as Bomberg's 
second, and the edition of Manasseh. It is not very correctly 
printed. The page is in doable columns ; the type small and 
trying to the eyes. 

Among those whose names are deservedly conspicuous in 
this department stands the elder Buxtorf, whose small Hebrew 
Bible was published at Basel in 1611-1612 8vo. The pre- 
cepts of the Masoiah were followed in the preparation of this 
volume. From it was taken the edition of Jansson at Am- 
sterdam 1639 8vo. But the smaller and now rare edition 
was afterwards eclipsed by Buxtorfs Bai^nioal Bible, which 
must ever maintain a high rank among those (umiahed with a 
critical apparatus. The work was published at Basel in 1618, 
1619, in four parts or volumes folio. The model which the 
learned editor followed was the third Rabbinical Bible of 
Bombeig. But he did not content himself with simply re- 
peating what had been already done. He changed varions 
things, omitted some, and added others. The work contains 
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the commeDtaries of Eaahi, Abenezra, David Kimchi, Levi 
Beo Gierson, Saadias Haggaon, and extracts from Jechaiah 
on Ssmtiel. The appendix contains the Jemsalem Targum ; 
the great Masorah as printed 'bj Ben Chajim, bat corrected 
and amended in many places ; the various readings of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali, and of the Oriental and Occidental 
Jews; as also a treatise on the accents. The Chaldee para- 
phrase was pointed by Buxtorf after the analogy of Ezra and 
Duiiel. 

The moat recent Rabbinical Bible, and in some respects 
the moat complete, ia the Amsterdam edition edited by Moses 
Ben Simeon of Frankfort, 4 vols, folio, 1724-1727. This 
edition has various Rabbinical comment^es not included in 
Bamberg's and BnxtorTs Bibles. 

The edition of Sebastian MUnster deserves a separate 
notice. It was pablisbed at Basel in 2 vols. 4to, 1536. Be- 
sides having the final Masorah at the end of the separate 
books, the e4itor gives a collection of various readings which 
most have been taken in part from MSS., and in which the 
hand of a Jew is seen occasionally. It is this critical appa- 
ratus which constitutes the chief value of the work ; for in 
type it is far inferior to Bomberg's editions. The text is sup- 
posed to be based on that of Brescia, with which indeed it 
frequently agrees in remarkable readings, but from which it 
also departs in many places. Bomberg's, as well as the 
Breacian text, contributed to the formation of Mtinster's. This 
edition mnst not be confounded with another of Mitnster ac- 
companied by a Latin version and published at Basel in 
1534-35 folio. 

The next edition which claims distinct mention is that of 
Atbias published at Amsterdam, 2 vole. 8vo, 1661. The 
title of the book which is now rare, ia this : — " BiUia Sacra 
Hebraea correcta et coUata cmn antiquissimis et accnratissimis 
exemplaribus manu scriptis et hactenns impressia." A Latin 
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preface by Leusden accompanies the volnme, in which he states 
that the Hebrew text waa collated with the Biblea of Bom berg 
and Plantin, and with two MSS., one of which waa written 
1299, and the other, a Spanish one, was 900 years old. Thia 
edition was the first in which tlie versea were marked with 
numbers. A second edition waa afterwards published at the 
same place in 1667. 

The edition of Athias waa the basis of others. With 
various improvementa his text was repeated in the three 
Clodian editions, the first of which was anperintended by 
Clodina himself, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1677 8yo ; the 
second by Mains, at the same place, 1692 8vo ; the third by 
Maias and Bllrcklin, 1716 4to, also at Frankfort. Athias's 
second edition was also taken aa the basis of Jablonaki's edi- 
tion published at Berlin in 8vo, 1699. There are also copies 
with a broad margin, giving the volume the appearance of 
quarto size. In the preface, which is of considerable value, 
the editor states that he collated all the cardinal editions, 
besides several MSS., two of which he apecifiea. From these 
sources he has given a very accurate text. The accents and 
vowel-pointa were particularly attended to, and Latin headings 
were put in the margin of all copies except those designed for 
the Jews. The paper and type are very beautiful, and the 
edition in all respects a valuable one. There was a second 
impression iaaned at Berlin, 1712 in 12mo, but it ia not so 
correct. 

The edition of Athias or Leusden also formed the basis of 
Opitius'a, published at Kiel, 1709 4to. This is one of the most 
accurate ever printed. The laborious editor spent thirty years 
in ita preparation. In the preface is given an account of all 
the editions employed, besides the MSS. he examined. The 
external beauty of it is far inferior to some others ; but the 
type is large and the text exceedingly correct. 

In like manner, the second edition of Athias formed the 
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basis of Van det Hooght's, pabliBhed at Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, 1705 8vo. This edition has always been celebrated 
for the beauty and dlstinctDess of its tj^, the accuracy of its 
text, and the convenience of it for ordinary use. The editor 
however does not profess to have collated any MS. for it, 
bat to have made use of the best standard editions besides 
Athias's. The final Maaorah with a Latin translation is given, 
and a list of various readings at the end collected out of the 
editions used by the editor. 

Van der Hooght's text is contained in the very accurate 
edition pablished at Amsterdam in 1724 8to, by Salomon 
Ben Joseph Props, for the use of the Jews ; and in that of 
Sebastian Schmid, with a Latin version, published at Leipzig, 
1740 4to. The same text was also printed, but without 
points, in the edition of Charles Francis Houbigant, which 
appeared at Paris in 1753, four vols, folio, having been pre- 
ceded by Prolegomena to the Scriptures which were published 
in 1746. This Bible is splendidly and sumptuously printed, 
but its real value bears no proportion to its costly form. Cri- 
tical notes occupy the margin and lower part of the page. 
The Latin version of the Hebrew text is neither literal nor 
very free. In the outer margin, by the side of the Hebrew 
text, the variations of the Samaritan Pentateuch are given in 
Hebrew type. The editor has sufficiently shewn in his 
critical notes the revised text which he inclines to; but it 
does not seem that his emendations rest for their basis on 
manuscript authority. He did not attach much importance to 
MSS. as sources of emendation. Ancient versions and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch were more acceptable to him. For these 
he manifested an undue partiality. It would appear that he 
used only thirteen Hebrew MSS., besides those of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch ; and even these he could not have collated through- 
out or accurately. He was satisfied with a partial examination 
of them. Nine belonged to the Library of the Oratoire, and 
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three to the Royal Library. Only aix however of the Ora- 
toiie copiee are described in his Prolegomena ; the remaining 
three containing the prophets he promised to describe, bnt did 
not fidfil the promise. What bishop Marsh says that though 
Hoabigant law and had others belonging to the Boyal Library 
in hia possession, he did not um them, is not entirely correct, 
for the editor himself states " vidi imprimis duo quae vocant 
volumina a^offoffoe, qaorom imam satia din habai, et sa^ 
amsTiluC* We are therefore warranted in saying that he 
toed thirteen at least. He has been justly condemned for 
his excessive use of conjectoral emendation. Controlled 
by no authority and guided by no safe role, he shewed 
himself a most daring critic. He meddled too much with 
the text, aa if it were a thing to be rashly or heedlessly 
touched. 

The text of Van der Hooght waa also followed by Simonis 
in two editions published at Halle, 1752 and 1767 8vo. 
The latter is much more correct than the former, and more 
valuable. 

Of greater importance was the edition published at Hatle 
by J. H. Michaelis in 8vo and 4to, 1720. In the preparation 
of this edition, the editor compared twenty-four of the best 
editions published, and five Eriiirt MSS. But it has been 
found that his colUtions of the MSS. were not thorough ; and 
hence it has been inferred that the printed copies also were 
hastily examined. The text of Jablonski's first edition was 
taken as the basis. Notwithstanding all the care bestowed, 
the text is not perfectly free from mistakes ; nor does it look 
so pleasing to the eye as Van der Hooght's. But it is cer- 
tainly superior to it in value and accuracy. lu the Bibliotheca 
of Le Long by Masch, it is characterised as " onmium editio 
praestantissima quae omnes praecedentes superat, et sequentes 
post se relinquit," 

* Prolegomena, p. 107. 
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But all the preceding editions were behind the wants of 
the age. They exhibited nothing more than a text derived 
from a few MSS., and those too junior ones. It was known 
that a great number of codices were lying in libraries unex- 
amined. Ko good critical edition had yet appeared, because 
the copious materials necessaiy for its production had not 
been collated. 

The first person who seemed to have a right apprehension 
of the edition required and did much towards its accomplish- 
ment was a learned Jew of Mantna, Salomon Norzi. His 
work, containing a copious critical commentary on sU the 
Old Testament books, the fruit of many years' labour, was 
published at Mantua in 1742, 4 vols. 4to, with the title 
f* ^P, MinchiUk Skat. Norzi himself however did not 
live to see the fruit of his learned labours printed. About 
116 years after the completion of the task he had undei^ 
taken, a rich Jewish physician, Raphael Chayim, had it 
published. 

The critical commentary which Norzi intended to accom- 
pany the text, was the result of much reading and collation of 
copies. Having collected as many printed Bibles as he could 
obtain, with correct MSS. of the text and of the Masorah ; 
having consulted the Talmud, the Midraahim, and the com- 
mentaries of the most learned Rabbins, he drew up his com- 
mentaiy. Raphael Basila the editor inserted some annotations 
of his own in the critical commentary of Norzi, and added 
others at the end of the volumes.* 

Norzi had been preceded by two other Jewish critics, 
whose names stand out honourably in the history of Hebrew 
learning. The first was Todrosius, or as he is also called in fiiU, 
Rabbi Meir Levita son of Todros, abbreviated into Hca-ama, 
who fioorished at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
The critical work on the Pentateuch which he published in 
* See De Romi'b Prolegomen*, vol. i. S§ 3", 38. 
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Clialdee, is called (Ae book of ike Masorak the hedge fffthe law, 
first published by a Polish Jew at Florence in 1550. From 
the; preface it appears that Todroeius used accorate and 
ancient MSS. which he followed in preference to the more 
recent ; and that where they disagreed among themselves, he 
leaned to the reading of the majority. 

Id addition to that of Harama another Jewish name is 
conspicaous for his critical labour on the Old Testament text, 
viz., Rabbi Menachem de Lonzano, who lived at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and nearly at the same time with 
Norzi. He collated Hebrew MSS. of the Pentateuch, and 
made extracts from them in a work called Or Torah. He 
compared ten MSS., chiefly Spanish ones, with the text of 
Bomberg's quarto Bible, published in 1544, some of them 
being five or six hundred years old. But his criticisms relate 
solely to the Pentateuch. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Dr. Kennicott 
of Oxford directed public attention to the state of the Hebrew 
text, and encouraged the hope that something might be done 
for the criticism of the Bible, commensurate with the labours 
of Walton, Fell, and Mill in the department of the New 
Testament. Having published two dissertations on the state 
of the printed Hebrew text, and being encouraged by the 
liberality of the British nation in bearing the expense of such 
an edition as he proposed, he published the first volume in 
1776. The second issued from the same Oxford press in 
1780, both in folio. The number of codices collated by him- 
self and his fellow-labourers, the chief of whom was Professor 
Bruns of Helmstadt, amounted to 694. This includes MSS., 
editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, and Rabbinical works, 
particularly the Talmud. The test is Van der Hooght's, 
without vowel-points or accents, from which all variations in 
the authorities are marked, constituting the various readings. 
The pages nf the Pentateuch are divided into two coliimne; 
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the first giving as much of the Samaritao text in Hebrew 
letters as differs from the Hebrew ; the latter the Hebrew text. 
Below the text are placed the various readings with a specific 
catioD of the MSS. and old printed copies in which they are 
found. The poetical parts are arranged in bemistichs. A 
general dissertation closes the second volume, in which the 
anthor gives a fall account of the MSS. collated, and the 
authorities consulted in the preparation of the work. This 
was reprinted hj Brans, accompanied by many observations 
of his own and pablished at Brunswick, 1783. 

As soon as the first volume appeared, the expectations 
which had been formed respecting the edition were consi- 
derably disappointed. Perhaps liowever they were unreason- 
ably high. Amid the mass of various readings collected 
by Kennicott iwith so great labour, few were found to 
be of much value in amending the text. The majority ap- 
peared to be the lapms of tranacribere. In this respect he 
was unjustly censured, aa if he could have given more and 
better readings than what his authorities supplied. If the 
result of so much industry and toil be of little importance, 
the painstaking editor should not be blamed. He collated 
what MSS. were within his reach ; and he could do no more. 
One thing his edition proved and that is of importance in the 
history of the Old Testament text viz., that existing Hebrew 
MSS. belong to a late period and exhibit but one text. They 
are all conformed to the Masorab ; so that they belong to that 
recension which was made by the learned Jews of Tiberias. 
Their uniform state is owing to the influence of the traditions 
embodied in writing by these ancient Jews. Had there been 
no Masoretic labour on the text, this sumptuous edition would 
have presented greater and more important diversities of 
reading. If we believe in the (nmeficial influence of the Ma- 
sorab, it is proved by this edition that the Hebrew text has 
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nndei^ne no remarkable alteration or comiptioQ. And from 
all that IB known of the veneration which the Jews had for 
the sacred books — a veneration tinged with superstition — we 
cannot bnt think that the Masoretic text is on the whole a 
correct one. We cannot Bnppose that these doctors corrapted 
the materiale they had in their hands. On the contrary, they 
employed them conscientiously and &ithfally, knowing that 
they contained divine oracles addressed to their fathers. 

Bnt while the learned editor of this splendidly printed 
edition did not deserve many of the censures directed against 
him, he can hardly be exonerated from blame. He neglected 
the Masorah, as if it were wholly worthless. In specifying 
the sources of his readings he is not always consistent with 
himself or aniform in his method, as he ought to be. Some 
MSS. too were collated wholly, others only in part, when 
they might have been fully examined. As far as No. 
254 were collated throughout, besides 290, 389, 615, 685 ; 
but the rest were only examined in particular passages. 
Neither was he very accurate in extracting various readings 
from his copies, though rigid accuracy is the highest quality 
in a critical editor. Again, where several letters are wanting 
in MSS., there is no remark indicating whether the defect 
xhould be remedied, and how. The MSS. corrected by a 
different hand are rejected by the editor without reason. Old 
synagogue copies are neglected in like manner, though they 
would have contributed to the value of the various readings. 
And Van der Hoc^ht's text has not been accurately given, 
since the marginal K^ris, the vowel-points, and the accents 
have been left out Nor had the letters of a la^er and smaller 
size than the rest, that appear in the common text, their 
origin in the superstition of the Masoretes, as Kennicott sup- 
poses. Besides, the Samaritan text should have been given 
in Samaritan letters, that readers might sec the origin of many 
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various readings. The exchaDging of letters alike in shape is 
seen only when both types are exhibited. The edition wants 
extracts from ancient versions, which is a serious defect. 

There can be no doubt that Kennicott was a most laborious 
editor. To him belongs the great merit of bringing together 
a large mass of critical materials. His apparatus was the 
first that bore any resemblance to Mill's in the New Tes- 
tament The task of furnishing such an apparatus, drawn 
from so many somtses, scattered through the libraries of 
many, lands, was almost herculean; and the learned author 
is entitled to all praise for its accomplishment. But his priu- 
ciples or rules for judging Hebrew MSS., and determining 
their age, quality, or value, are defective. In applying his 
copious materials he often errs. His estimate of varying 
evidence is often erroneous. He is not a consummate critic. 
He proceeds too much on the assumption that the Maeotetic 
text is cormpt where it differs from the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and ancient versions; and therefore seta about reforming it 
where it is authentic and genuine. He wants the judgment, 
sagacity, tact, and skill necessary to constitute a masterly critic. 
A work of a similar kind, but in many respects superior 
to Eennicott's, was published by John Bernard de Rossi, 
professor of Oriental languages at Parma, in 1784-88 four 
vols. 4to. The learned editor, perceiving the defects and 
omissions of his predecessor, was led to undertake the very 
laborious task of examining many important MSS. and ancient 
editions which had escaped the attention of Professor Bruns ; 
applying better critical principles than the erroneous ones 
followed by Kennicott. Rome and the other cities of Italy 
afforded him excellent copies for collation. He had also a 
large nnmber in his own library. Accordingly, the various 
readings contained in the four volomes were taken not only 
from Eennicott's collection, but from many MSS. collated for 
Kennicott re-examined, and the extracts from them rectified ; 
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from 731 MSS. aod additional MSS., and from three hundred 
editions ; from the ancient versions, the writings of the Eab- 
bins and the Masorab. The text with which his materials 
were compared was Van der Hooght's ; bat he did not print 
it. One especial feature hy which the work is increased in 
value ia the repetition of Kennicott's most important readings, 
as well as the statement of his own. The prolegomena pre- 
fixed to the first volame, consisting of 160pages, with additional 
prolegomena prefixed to the other Tolmnes, contain an account 
of the work and the sources of criticism employed in it, as well 
as a description of the MSS. and printed editions used, with 
ninety-three critical canons. In 1798, a supplemental volume 
was also published at Parma in 4to, containing extracts of 
the same kind from new sources. 

The immense collection of various readings contained in 
the five volumes of De Bossi was made with marvellous in- 
dustry and singular care by one who displayed a better judg- 
ment in such matters than Kennicott. There is greater accu- 
racy in the collations. But though De Kossi was a better 
scbolarj than his predecessor and produced a much superior 
work, it is doubtful whether he be entitled to the appellation 
of a consummate <^t{c. His theory of criticism is not sound. 
His principles and canons are defective or erroneous. TTia 
prolegomena should therefore be read with discrimination, 
except in those parts where he describes his MSS. and edi- 
tions, which are singularly accurate and exact, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the dates assigned to some old unprinted 
copies. The readings generally are of the same character as 
those given by Kennicott, furnishing an additional proof of 
the fact, that all existing MSS. are comparatively recent and 
Masoi-etic ones, presenting essentially the same text as the one 
given in Bomberg's Bible by Ben Chayim. 

There can be no doubt of the superiority of De Rossi's to 
every other collection of various readings. Those who can 
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diapenae with Kennicott's edition cannot do bo with the pre- 
sent. It stands at the head of all similar works before or 
since. It is niatter of regret that Be Bossi did not collate his 
MSS. throughout word for word, but only in select places. 
This is the cause of our commonly finding variations only 
■where Kenoicott or other critica had already marked a differ- 
ence of reading. It will also explain the fact, that so few 
various readings affecting consimanta appear in this work, which 
we could not have known otherwise. 

It should be observed moreover, that we are quite ignorant 
of the principles on which De Kossi proceeded in adducing 
some variations and omitting others, in collating some pas- 
sages and leaving others untouched. One thing is apparent 
that the learned critic was more solicitous about producing a 
great number of MSS. and printed editions, than about using 
such MSS. alone as were good and important one& 

The entire number of documents collated by Kennicott 
and De Rossi is 1793, viz., 1418 in MS. and 375 printed. 
But this is more appfo^nt than real ; for both put not 
only the entire Bible and a single book of it under sepa- 
rate numbers, but also every part of a book, and every frag- 
ment of a MS., though consisdng of a very few leaves. Thus 
the numbers are swelled by an individual numeration of every 
separate part. 

Doubtless it would have been better for criticism, had they 
consigned a considerable number of their documents to the 
moths and worms. If they had selected the oldest and best, and 
collated them throughout, we should have had more important 
readings. Many now given do affect the sense of passages ; 
but in that case we shoidd have had more of this character. 

In consequence of the expensive nature of these two works, 
which England and Italy had the honour of giving to the 
world, a small edition of the Hebrew Scripture*, containing a 
selection of the more important readings, was superintended 
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hj Doederlein and MeiBoer, and published at I^eipzig, 1793 in 
one volume small octavo, frequently bound in two. It was 
intended for the oae of students and others. The text adopted 
was Reineccins's. Both the ^pe &nd paper of the edition are 
bad. The type is email, the vowel-points frequently illegible 
and often wrong. 

Of much more value is the edition of Jahn published at 
Vienna in 4 vols. 8to 1806. The text is Van der Hooght's, 
with the exception of nine or ten places where the editor 
changed the readings on sufficient aathnrity. The Jewish 
order of the books is not followed, but they are arranged 
rather according to Christian ideas. The chief value of the 
edition consists in the select various readings found below 
each page, with the authorities clearly and distinctly given, 
MSS., versions, and printed editions. Most of the Masoretic 
notes commonly appended to the margin of Bibles are retained. 
Annexed to the fourth volume is a brief description of all the 
codices and editions collated by Kennicott and De Rossi, 
which may serve many as a substitute for the want of the 
former's Oenercdia Diaeertatio, and the latter's Prolegomena. 
The learned editor has given the books of the Chronicles in 
fr^;ments, mostly in parallel columns with other books. 
Though this arrangement has its advantages, it has also 
serious disadvantages which on the whole preponderate. 
The poetical books and the poetical fragments are properly 
arranged in hemistichs. In the text the vowel-points are 
g^ven, but only the principal accents are retained. The tjrpo- 
graphy is good, clear, and distinct ; but the paper is inferior 
in colour. It is to be regretted that this valuable and conve- 
nient manual edition has now become scarce and dear. 

In the year 1810, B. Boothroyd began' to issue in parts, 
from his private press in Pontefract, an edition of the Hebrew 
Scriptures without points, " after the text of Kennicott, with 
the chief various readings selected from his collation of He- 
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brew MSS., from that of De Rosei, and from the ancient 
ver^onB, accompanied with English notes critical, philological, 
and explanatory." The work was completed in two volmnea, 
4to 1816. Usefiil in some respects aa this edition may be, 
it is by no means what might have been reaaonably expected. 
The editor piud great deference to the opinions of Eennicott, 
Houbigsnt and others who interfered with the text in too 
many instances. He also deferred unduly to the anthori^ of 
the Samaritan text and of the ancient versions. He has no 
claim therefore to the title of a good or sonnd critic, having a 
very imperfect apprehension of the valae and clums of different 
witnesses in fevour of or against certain readings of the text. 
The type of the work is good and clear, bnt the paper is of 
inferior quality. 

In 1831, Br. Hahn superintended a manoal edition exhi- 
biting Van der Hooght's text but freeing it from as many 
errors as could be detected. A still more correct edition was 
published at Leipzig in 1832, which was stereotyped by 
Tauchnitz. Both appeared in an octavo form. The type is 
remarkably clear and good ; and the edition very convenient, 
correct, and useful. 

Van der Hooght's text was also retained in a very accurate 
edition pnbBshed at London and superintended by Judah 
d'AUemand in 1822 8vo. A second edition of the same was 
revised by Hurwitz. 

On the whole, the text of Van der Hooght may be regarded 
as the textus receptua ; just as the Elzevir text is the terAu 
reee^Ms of the Greek Testament. Almost all our modem 
editions exhibit it j the manuals in common use invariably. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, we may refer to 
a large collection of variations between different editions of the 
Hebrew Bible found in Masch's Le Long. It is taken both 
from what ate called amaeoretic and maaorettc editions ; and 
includes many of them. Running as it does through eighty- 
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five qnaxto pages, it would be veiy useful to a critical editor 
in preparing a new and better work than anj that has jet 
appeared in this department. * 

In concluding this part of the subject — the history of the 
printed text — it will be apparent that the criticism of the Old 
Testament text is still in its infancy. Very little has been 
done in the department, compared with its magnitude and 
general importance. The labours of Kennicott and De Rossi 
are almost the only conspicuous oneB in later times. And 
where they left it, it has remained. A critical edition of the 
Old Testament, like those of Griesbach, Scholz, liachmann, 
and Tischendorf in the New, has not been attempted. Con- 
tributions have been made towards it; but they have not 
been all applied to the accomplishment of the work. A revised 
text founded on MSS. versions and quotations, has not been 
published. There is no doubt that such text is wanted. It 
is far more necessary iu the Old Testament tlian in the New ; 
for the text of the latter is in a much better state than that 
of the former. It was so even before the labours of Griesbach 
constituted a new epoch in the history of the latter. Doubtless 
the MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures now existing are much 
■ younger than those of the Greek Testament, and in a much 
more uniform state as regards their text. Doubtless there are 
corruptions which none of the ancient authorities would avail 
to remove. The materials for emendation are fewer and 
less important than those of the New Testament. But tliese 
and other drawbacks should not deter a right-hearted critic 
from undertaking the preparation of a good critical edition 
out of such sources as are available. The text should by all 
means be brought as near to its original state, as all existing 
means for its restoration will fairly warrant and allow. It 
ought to be purified. It is high time that it should be so. 
A good stock of various readings has been accumulated for 
* S*e Bibliotheca Sacra, Halae, 1778, part i. pp. Txxiv.-cxviii. 
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thb purpose. Jews will not do what is needed. The Ma- 
sorah restraius them. They hare too much attachmest to the 
Masoretic text. Bat ChristiaiL critics need have no such 
ezcesaive reverence for the Masoretic doctors. Why then 
does not one and another attempt to supply a pressing want ? 
Why have so many scholars turned their attention to the 
New Testament text, and so veiy few to the Old ? It is a 
reproach to criticism in tlie present day that this great field 
has heen neglected — a field in which there is ample room for 
many labonrers. The criticism of the New Testament has 
been in its manhood for many years ; that of the Old is yet 
in its infancy. We trust some well-furnished scholar will ere 
long appear to take away the reproach, by giving to the world 
a new critical edition of the Hebrew Bible resembling that of 
Griesbach for the Greek Testament. Whoever does so with 
judgment, ability, and sincerity of purpose, will deserve and 
obtain the gratitude of all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of biblical knowledge. 
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ANCIENT VEE8I0NS. 

THE SEPTUAGINT. 
Having deacribed the state of the Hebrew text, unprtnted a.aA 
printed, we proceed to give an account of the means available 
for judging of its purity, and restoring it, in cases of corrup- 
tion, to its ori^nal fonn. The sources of criiidam are these — 

I. Ancient Tcrsiona. 
II. Parallels or repeated passages. 

III. Quotations. 

IV. Hebrew MSS. 

V. Critical conjecture. 

Some have specified various forms which the Old Testa- 
ment text presented at different times. Thus the form of it 
h^ore the close of the canon has been distinguished. But this 
precanonical text cannot now be separated from the postca- 
riontcal ; and even if it could, the only means of ascertaining 
and restoring it, viz. parallels or repeated passages, afford little 
assistance. 

The premasoretic state of the text has teen also distin- 
guished. This is discovered and amended by the aid of an- 
cient versions, by the quotations of the Talmud and Babbins, 
and the Masorah. 

The Samaritan text of the Pentateuch has also been singled 
out, as seen in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Saraaiitan- 
Arabic version. 
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Finally, the Masorettc text, presented by all existing MSS. 

But these phases and forma of the text cannot now be 
separated. It ia useless therefore to treat the critical materials 
according to them. Necessity as well as practical utility leads 
us to speak of the Old Teatament text merely^ and to describe 
all the materials of criticism with reference to it, whether as 
premasoretio or Masoretw. We apply all the sources to the 



The oldest version of any part of the Scriptures in any 
langoage is the Greek translation of the Old Testament com- 
monly called the S^tuagint, either from the supposed fact of 
its having been approved by the Jewish Sanhedrim consisting 
of seventy-two persons, or from the Jewish account of seventy- 
two individuals employed in making it. 

Among all translations of the Old Testament this has the 
first claim on our attention, not only on account of its great 
antiquity, but its very general reception by Jews and Chris- 
tians. It ia also quoted in the New Testament much oftener 
than the original Hebrew — a fact shewing that it was com- 
monly circulated at a very ancient period, and regarded on the 
whole as a faithful version. The history of this version is un- 
fortunately veiled in obscurity. The notices of its origin 
which have come down to us are suspicious. There are no 
sure data to rest upon. Hence writers have had recourse to 
various hypotheses, in many points contradictory to one 
another, and all resting on slender grounds. Amid the dis- 
cordant accounts given of it we shall follow the one which ap- 
pears the most plausible, without entering into a formal refu- 
tation of others that scarcely deserve attention. 

The oldest writer who mentions this translation is Aristo- 
bnlus, a Jew of whom both Clement of Alexandria and Euse- 
bins speak. He is also mentioned in the second book of 
Maccabees. The doubts formerly thrown out respecting him 
by Hody and Eichhom were dispelled by Valckenaer; but 
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others have been raised by Frankel,* which it is needless to 
examine. In a passage where Aristobulus wishes to prove 
that tlie ancient Greek philosophers, such as Plato and Pytha- 
goras, were acquainted with the divine law, he asserts that 
before the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Demetrius, there 
existed a Greek translation of the Pentateuch from which 
these philosophers drew the greatest part of their writings, and 
adds, — ti ii oXi) if[ir)¥iia, riSi iia rou ti/Mu watraji itrJ rou w^eayogiu- 

iitrni ^iXttSiXpau /SanXlai; ^ti/nirglau rou 4>aXi|?iiUf 

T^ay/mrtuta/jtisiiu ri trt^l reurav. " The entire interpretation 
of the law was made in the time of a king sumamed Philadel- 
phus, Demetrius Fhalereus being ac- 
tively employed about it. "t It appears from this passage, that 
in tlie time of Aristobulus, t. e. at the commencement of the 
second century before Christ, this translation was thought to 
have been made when Demetrius Phalereus lived, and also in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The former seems to 
have been the promoter of the work. 

Hodyt has endeavoured to shew that this account contra- 
dicts the voice of history, and that therefore no credit should 
be attached to it. But when closely examined it will not be 
found wholly wortlilcsa or undeserving of belief. It has been 
objected to it that Demetrius Phalereus is represented as living 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphusj whereas he lived under 
Ptolemy Lagi. But this is a mistaken apprehension of the 
words, according to Havemick.§ The sense extracted by him 
from Aristobulus 's statement is, that Demetrius was the person 
who took an active part in it, or caused it to be undertaken ; the 
whole being jtniaked in the time of Philadelphus. But this is 
putting into the language of the writer more than it expresses. 

* ToTstudien zu der Septuaguita, pp. IS, 19. 

t Ap. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, lib. xiii. c. 12. 

t Db Bibliorum teitibus originalibus, p. 49, et seq. 

§ EinleituDg, vol. i. part i. § ii. p. 39. 
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When it is said of Demetrius Fhalereus v^ay/iaTfvira/i.mv rd 
aij/ rtiirm immediately after and in connexion with til tou 'bi'Ktf 
diXfou ^adiXiiai, the plain inference is, that Demetrius took an 
active part in tlie work under PhUaddphiia. And then nothing 
is said about the version being completed or finished under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, as Hfivemick assamee ; bo that we 
have no right to make Aristobnlus say that Demetrius sug- 
gested it to one person and it was finished under another. 
His words do not fairly bear that sense. Aristobnlus must 
either have made a mistake in the name of the king ; or else 
he applied the name Philadelphus to Ptolemy I^gi improperly. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus caused Demetrius to be banished after 
be ascended the throne, because of a certain counsel be had 
given Lagi the monarch's father. Thus history shews that 
Aristobulus is wrong in writing Ptolemy ^Hiiladelphus instead 
of Ptolemy Lagi ; perhaps he wrote Philadelphus, meaning the 
father. It is related by Flutarch, that Demetrius advised the 
king to purchase and read books relating to royalty and do- 
minion ;* and we know from ^lianf that he took an import- 
ant part in the laws introduced by Ptolemy. It is also certain 
that this king was fiivourably disposed towards the Jews, num- 
bers of whom spontaueonsly forsook their native land to reside 
in Egypt under the away of a monarch so kind to their nation. 
The account given by Aristobulus is confirmed by a Latin 
scholion foond in a MS. of Plautus at Home by Osann of 
Giessen, and described by Ritschl,} where it is stated that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus collected as many volumes as he could 
out of all lands by the aid of Demetrius Phalereus and seventy 

• Regum et Imperstor. Apopthegm. vol. yiii. p. 124, ed. UutteD. 

+ Varia Histoiia, iii. 17. 

} See Die Alexandrinischca BibliothekeD uad die Sammlung d«r 
UomeriBchea Oedtchte nacb Auleitung eiues Plhutiniechen Scholiums. 
Berlin, 1838, 8vo. 
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elders, and made two libraries ; and that the king had them 
translated into his own language by the best interpreters. 
Here, as in the case of Aristobulus's testimony, the son 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus is confounded with the father Ptolemy 
Lagi. What is stated can only be true of the latter. 

It is difficult to determine the motive which prompted De- 
metrius Phalereus to set about such a version. It may have 
been a literary one. It may have been poUticaL Or both 
may have been in the minds of the counsellor and the king. 
The words of Plutarch would lead us to suppose that the ob- 
ject of Demetrius in advising tbe king to procure a copy of 
the Jewish law was, tiiat the latter might obtain information 
respecting the best mode of governing a nation, and of forming 
laws for its economic welfare. 

The next historical testimony respecting the Septuagint is 
supposed to be that of Jesus the son of Sirach, whose state- 
ment is interesting, if it contain the judgment of a Palestinian 
Jew about the version. After requesting the reader's indul- 
gence on behalf of his own trandation, he adds, — oi p-ittr hi 
raura. iXXA xai alrif i nt/itf, xal a'l fffspurdbii, xal rd \oma ruf 
ffi^kiuf ou /iixgar i^*' ^^' Sm^^t ir iaurtis Xiyofitta. " And 
not only these, but the law itself and the prophets, and the 
rest of the books, have no small diiference when spoken in 
their own language," Prom this it has been thought that the 
law, the prophets, and the rest of the books were translated 
into Greek at that time, u e. about 1 30 b. c. The author states 
that during his abode in Egypt he perceived that the Egyptian 
Jews and those of his own country differed in several import- 
ant particulars as to their modes of expounding scripture. But 
this testimony to the Septuagint is equivocal, as will be shewn 
afterwai-da. 

We now come to the account given by Aristeas, an author 
who describes himself as being highly esteemed by Ptolcmy 
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Fliiladelphus, in a letter addressed to his brother Fhilocratea. 
The sobetaoce of this letter is — that Ptolemy Philadelphua, 
when fouDdiDg a public library at Alexandria, applied by 
direction of Demetrius Fhalereus to the Jewish high piiest 
Eleazar, on tlie subject of a copy of the Jewish laws. As a 
preliminary step, he purchased the freedom of all the Jews in 
his dominions who had been taken captive by his father or 
himself. He then sent Aristeas and Andreas with magnificent 
presents and a letter to the high priest, in which he rec|uested 
the latter to send to Alexandria seventy-two interpreters. The 
seventy-two elders were sent. They brought a copy of the 
law, consisting of " different parcliments in wliich the law was 
written in gold, in the Jewish letters." After the king had 
entertained them at sumptuous banquets, he took them to an 
ialmd, which, from the description, was Fharos in the har- 
Iwur of Alexandria. Here they were lodged together in a 
magnificent house near the shore. They finished their work 
in seventy-two days. When it was ended, Demetrius sum- 
moned the Jews and their heads to the house where the inter- 
preters had lodged, and read the translation to them. They 
approved of it. Curses were pronounced upon all who should 
venture to add to or take anything from it. The Jews re- 
quested permission to take a copy. The king received the 
work with reverence, ordered it to be carefully preserved, and 
sent the interpreters home with ample gifts both for themselves 
and Eleazar. According to Ussher, whom Walton follows, 
this took place 277 b.c. 

The substance of Aristeas's narrative is repeated by Jo- 
sephus,* both appealing to Aristeas's letter. Philof also 
speaks of the translation ; but he dissents in many particulars 
from the account now given. He says that the learned Jews 
sent &om Jerusalem composed separate versions in the island 

* Antiq. xii. S. p. 565, et seq. toI. i. ed. UaTercamp. 
t I>e Vita MosiB ii, p. 600, ed. Mangej. 
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of PharoB, which were foand to agree io every word, though 
there bad been no communication between the translators. 
They were therefore directed by the Holy Spirit in every word 
they wrote. He adds, that in memory of the miracle, both the 
Egyptian and Grecian JewB repaired yearly to the island, and 
kept a festival on the shore. But be makes no mention of the 
ransom of captives, of the copy of the law written in golden 
letters, of the presents sent by the king, or the number seventy- 
two. The inspiration of the interpreters is a new thing, un- 
noticed in the letter. The name of Aristeas too is not men- 
tioned ; nor is his letter appealed to. 

Jastin Martyr, in the second century,repre3ent8the seventy- 
two interpreters as having been shut up in seventy-two cells, 
in which they had no communication with one another, and 
where they composed seventy-two distinct versions miraculously 
agreeing in every particular. He even says, that the ruins of 
these cells were visible in his own day, and that he had seen 
them with his own eyes at Alexandria,* 

Epiphanius again makes thirty-six cells, in each of which 
two interpreters were shut up, and where they produced thirty- 
six versions exactly agreeing. He also furnishes each cell 
with a quick writer, to whom the versions were dJctated.t 

The narrative of Aristeas, enlarged with these fabnlous 
circumstances by Fhilo, Justin, Epiphanius, and others, was 
received for the most part by the fathers down to the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, when the authentici^ of the 
letter was questioned by Joseph Scaliger, Calvisius, Episco- 
pius, Lightfoot, Cappellus, and many others ; and afterwards 
denied for solid reasons by Hody and Van Dale, tlic former 
applying to it a scarcliing examination which most succeeding 
critics have .snnctioned as juat. This eminent scholar proved 

* Cohortatio ad GraccoB, cap, 13. 

+ De pouderibus et mensurU, capp. 3, fi, !>, 10, 11. See Rosenmuller'G 
llaadbucb, vol. ii. p. 37ii, o( seq. 
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that it contaioa particulars improbable, incredible^ and con- 
trary to hiatorj. It is therefore universallj admitted at the 
present day that it did not proceed from a Gentile contem- 
porary author ; but was fabricated by a J&w after the time it 
purports to have been written. A^ it was known to Joseplins, 
the letter must have been early composed. But though it be 
supposititious, and not the production of the person whose it 
professes to be, there is still room for inquiry whether the 
contents of it be wholly fictitious. Is there no truth in them ? 
Not according to Hody, Eichhom, Bertholdt, De Wette, and 
Frankel. According to them, neither the high priest at Jeru- 
salem, nor the Egyptian king, had anything to do with the 
version. It was made by the Jews in Egypt for their own 
use. The religious necessities of the Hellenistic Jews prompted 
them to it But we believe that some truth lies at the basis of 
the narrative. It has much of the fabulous, but also some- 
thing of the true. Who then shall separate these elements? 
There is danger in rejecting too much ; especially as the credu- 
lity which received the whole implicitly continued so long. We 
may run to the opposite extreme. This appears to be the case 
with Hody and the great majority of learned men who have 
followed bim. Not content with shewing that the authors of 
the version were Alexandrine Jews, he denied that it was 
made by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or under tlie superin- 
tendence of Demetrius Phalerens ; that it was ever deposited 
in the royal library ; that it was made by one person, or by 
more than one with any mutual consultation. And in these 
negative conclusions the great majority of critics have ac- 
quiesced. 

But it may be inferred from various circumstances, that 
truth lies at the basis of the story contained in the letter. It 
is not likely that a Jew would venture to impose on his coun- 
trymen in BO important a matter ; or that he could hope for 
success in inducing them to believe liim, unless one or other 
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of tiie tilings adduced had been known to tliem ss &ct3 of no 
doubtful character. And then the readiness with which such 
persons as Josephus gave credit to the story, appears to shew 
that some of the circumstances narrated were already known. 
The yearly festival instituted in memory of the event indicates 
that the version originated in the manner described. It is also 
worthy of notice, that when Clement of Alexandria* speaks of 
some placing the version in the reign of Ptolemy Lagi, others in 
that of Fhiladelphus, the epistle of Aristeas was not tie only 
source from which accounts respecting the origin of the version 
were derived, for the king of Egypt is expressly mentioned in it. 
It has been appositely observed, that the true way of as- 
certaining the real fact lying at the basis of the story must be 
found in the de»ign the Pseudo- Aristeas had in view when he 
wrote the letter.f Now it ia manifest that the writer's object 
was to exalt the credit of the version. Hence he sets forth, 
that the original whence it was made was brought from the 
holy city Jerusalem, the high priest and wise men approving 
and consenting. It was drawn directly from an authentic 
copy which had been preserved in the metropolis of the holy 
land. In connection with this, the king of- Egypt and his 
library are magnified. That king was a great patron of the 
Jews and their law. He was most favourable to them and 
their religion. K such were the design of Fseudo-AriBteas, 
tlie version must have been exposed to animadversions. Its 
reputation was threatened. Its credit was likely to suffer. 
Perhaps it had been objected to because it originated in the 
command of a heathen king who had oppressed the people of 
Crod ; and not In the decree of an orthodox ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal ; that it was not taken from the sacred uncorrupted text 
of the Jerusalem copies, but proceeded from unknown persons 
acting without authority. Perhaps too it had been said of it, 
* Stromata, lib. i. c. SS. 
t See Herbst's Einleitung, vol. i. p. 150. 
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tliat a Samaritan copy had been emploj^ed in its prodnction. 
Objections like these, as is not improbable, were heard i^ainat 
the version. Hence it was the writer's object to maintain its 
credit and uphold its authority. He could not deny that it was 
made by command of the king. It was too well known that its 
origin was owing to royal authority. But instead of representing 
the king to be Ptolemy Lagi, who must have been obnoxious 
to the Jews aa having profaned the temple and maltreated the 
people of God, the writer pot his son, who was fevourably 
disposed towards the Jews. If Ptolemy Philadelphus were the 
king to whom it owed its origin, less objection could be made 
to it than if it were hia father. And then what could be said 
thereafter ag^nst the character of the version, if, as the writer 
alleges, it was taken directly irom a holy copy at Jerusalem — 
the translators themselves having been sent by the high priest? 
The text must be right, since it was reproduced Irom the 
genuine, Palestinian-Hebrew original.* 

There is little doubt that the writer's object was accom- 
plished by the letter of Aristeas. The reputation of the ver- 
sion was Bared and upheld. Its origin and faulty character 
ceased to be spoken of to its disparagement It was depen- 
dent on Palestine, and therefore it was received. It was futhful 
as a version, in consequence of its relation to the highest and 
most sacred persons at Jerusalem ; and it was accordingly 
adopted thenceforward without hesitation by the Hellenistic 
Jews. We believe then, agreeably to the letter, that the ver- 
sion was made at the command of an Egyptian king. But 
that king was not Philadelphus. He was Ptolemy Lagi, as 
Irenaeus and others aSirm. Most of the particulars contained 
in the letter correspond to the character and reign of Lagi, but 
uot to that of Philadelphus. Plutarch and .lElian confirm this 
opinion. The oldest witness AristobuluB, and the scholium on 
Plautus are also in favour of the lact that the king of Egypt 
caused the version to be made and put in the royal librarj'. 
* See Herbst, Einleit. toI, i. p. 151. 
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But all that is said about the king's liberation of captives, his 
munificeat presents, the Hebrew copy from Jerusalem, the 
sending of interpreters by the high priest, must be discarded 
as fftbnloua. 

If this view be correct, that of Hody and others who hold 
that the translatioa owed its existence to the wants of the 
Egyptian Jews when they had lost their knowledge of the 
sacred original, must be rejected. It did not originate in the 
ecclesiastical necessities of the Alexandrine Jews requiring it 
for use in their synagogues. We know so little of the estab- 
lishment of synagogues in Egypt, that any hypothesis assum- 
ing their existence at a particular period before Uhrist is un- 
certain. The translators would hardly have ventured ofthem- 
setves to make it for ecclesiastical purposes ; because the Jews 
in Alexandria were solicitous to remain in ecclesiaatical conneo 
tion with Palestine. They did not wish in any way to dis- 
unite themselves fi^m their brethren there. To have taken that 
step volimtarily would have been contrary to their respect for 
the Palestinian Jews, to whom they looked as tbeir superiors 
in piety and learning. But when the king ordered a version 
to be made, it is qiute probable that the translators thought of 
the ecclesiastica] purpose which it would serve. It would fall 
in with their religious desires and wants, though they would 
not have undertaken it without an external impulse. The de- 
sign of the king was one thing ; the intentions of the Jews who 
made it another. We cannot believe that it originated in a 
purely ecclesiastical motive, as Hody maintains. The king 
could not have been actuated by such ; though possibly the 
Jews may have thought at once of applying it to ecclesiastical 
use. A political motive ts more likely to have been in the 
mind of the king. Hiivemick thinks that the design of it was 
a literary one,* which is the least probable of all the conjec- 
tures that have been entertained. 

* Eiuleit. part i. $ ii. p. 41. 
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How mnch of the Old Testament waa tmiiBl&ted at first in 
consequence of the king's wish ? 

This question has been Tariously answered. The words 
of Axistobulus are ambigaons. Yalckeoaer* and Haveniickt 
argue that the^ imply the translation o! all the books. The 
expression rut &d r«u vj/mu is not wholly decisive for the 
Fentatench alone ; since all the books were occasionally spoken 
of ander the one appellation *iit»(, law. But as the transla- 
tion was made by degrees, not at once, it is more probable that 
ti/tat should be aoderstood in its proper sense. The Penta- 
teuch was translated first. This is the only part of the Old 
Testament which the king ordered to be translated. The 
reasoning of Havemick to show that Ariatobulos's words mean 
oM the books is more ingenious than probable. It is plausible 
bat unsound. That Aristobulus meant only the five books of 
Mosea is strengthened by the fact that Aristeas, Josephus, 
Philo, the Talmudists, and Jerome, speak only of the law being 
translated at first. 

But who was the king of Egypt whom Demetrius advised 
to procure a copy of the Jewish laws ? We have seen that 
Aristobuliis calls him Ptolemy Philadelphus. There is pro- 
bably a mistake here. The same thing is implied in the 
words of the ancient scholium already alluded to, where we 
must believe the same mistake to be made. The Pseudo- 
Aristeas confounded the father and the son, Ptolemy La^ 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, on purpose. Irenaeus gives Lagi. 
So does Theodoret Several of the Babbins also speak of 
him. And it may be gathered from the words of Clement 
of Alexandria, that it was more commonly attributed to the 
father than the son. But a great many writers following the 
Psendo-Aristeas, attribute the version to Ptolemy the son. 
Philo, Josephus, Tertultian, Euaebius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
* Difttribe de Aristobulo Judseo, p, 61, el seq. t Eioleit. p. 41. 
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Epiphaniiu, Ohrysostom, Basil, and others, appear to have 
adopted this opinion from tlie letter. 

In order to reconcile these conflicting statementa, Hody 
assigned the version to those two years during which Philadel- 
phos reigned conjointly with his father, about 286-285 B.C.* 
We are more disposed, however, to attribute the mention of 
Phitadelphus to a mistake on the part of Aristobulns and the 
writer of the scholium on Plutarch ; while the design of the 
Pseudo-Ariateas in confounding the father and the son was to 
save the credit of the version. Later authors natnrally adopted 
the view given by Aristeaa, because they believed in the 
authenticity of his letter. All the circumstances of the letter 
itself agree best with Lagi ; Plutarch and ^lian refer to him ; 
and the connection of Demetrius with Lagi and with the ver- 
sion, which cannot be discarded, is upheld. But on the other 
hand, the connection of Demetrius with Philadelphus as con- 
fidential adviser or prime minister is so very questionable, that 
it can be upheld only at the expense of refusing him all share 
in the work. He cannot have taken an active part in it, if 
Philadelphus the son be the king who ordered it to be made. 

That the translator or translators of the Pentateuch were 
Alexandrine not Palestinian Jews, is manifest &om the charac- 
ter of the version itself. It is written in the Alexandiine-Greek 
dialect. The »pirit that breathes throughout it agrees with the 
language in proving that it did not proceed irom the Jews of 
Palestine. Hody has also adduced various expieasions which, 
in his opinion, could only have been known to persons who 
had lived in Egypt for a considerable time. But though he 
has been followed by such writers as Eichhom, Jahn, Herbst, 
&c. in bringing forward these proofe, many of them are worth- 
less or weak. Thus he says that the Hebrew word ^ is tran- 
slated d/df(t;^sf in Gen. xziii. 15, 16 ; Exod. xxi. 32 ; xxx. 13. 
* De Bibliorum t«xtibus origin&libus, p. 91. 
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Now Josephus* and Jeromef affirm, that the shekel contained 
four drachmae. But the Alexandrine talent was double the 
Attic one, and so was the drachma. Sorely however the Pales- 
tinian Jews at this time were as well acquainted with Alexan- 
drine as with Attic money. Adopting, as the translator did, 
a Grecian coin to express the value of the Hebrew, he acted 
naturally in taking that which was current at Alexandria, 
though be may have been a Palestinian Jew. Such an 
example as this is totally worthless when we recollect that the 
tranaUtora have sometimes given Chalelee meanings to words, 
because the Syro-Chaldaic idiom then prevalent in Palestine 
was known to them, as may be seen in Isaiah iv. 2 ; Uii. 10.{ 

Again, the Hebrew measure ■W'W Ephah, is expressed <,'f$ 
in the way the Egyptians pronounced it ; and o'pi ia an Egyptian 
measure. § Thus Hody reasons. The authority of Hesychios 
is quoted for a'p being an Egyptian measure. But his is a 
very insufficient name on this point Besides, in Exod. xvi. 
36, the Hebrew "BKn iTn't^ ig translated rl iixaror ™» rj(£» 
fiir^tat. Why was a paraphrase of Epkah put instead of the 
all^d well known e'pi? It IS likely that the translator 
merely left the Hebrew £phah untranslated o/^ri, wbicli be- 
came w'^f. 

The creation of the world is not termed xTkn but yingit, 
the term used by the Egyptian philosophers ; and therefore 
the title of the first book of Moses ia y'sneif. This is another 
argtmient. But it is probable that the translators themselves 
did not put the title. It was of later origin. Besides, yintis 
would have been the moat anitable word for the translator's 
purpose, as has been shewn by Thiersch. [[ 

Again, ixijitia, truth, ia the translation of Q*^ Thummim, 

* Antiq. iii. i). ■)■ In Ezekief, cap. iv. 

J Cotnp. Oesenius, Commentar ueber dan JeMia, Tol. i. p. 63. 

§ See Levit. v. 11 ; ti. 20 ; Numb. t. 15 ; xxt. 8 ; Ruth ii. 17, &c. 

II I>o Pentiiteuchi Tenione Aleisni]. &e. pp. 78, 79. 
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wheteaa the Hebrew signifies perfetAton. Why is this ? Be- 
cause aXriitia was the appellation of the image made of 
sapphiie jewels depending from the neck of the supreme 
judge in Egypt who was also a priest, aa two passages from 
^lian and Diodorus shew.* It is more likely that i^iua 
was chosen because it was reckoned a good free translation, 
than for the reason assigned. Indeed it is more so, for a Jew 
would hardly have adopted a word appropriated to the lOcmeaa 
of any thing. Diodorus calls the ornament i[iuio», a little 
animal, a small figure. Besides, truth is a proper traoslatioD 
of the Hebrew word, independently of every external consi- 
deration, as G«senius admits. Other proofs of this kind are 
equally weak, such as JriroSjo^s for n^??, Gen. xxxv. 16 ; 
xlviii. 7 ; whereas the Hebrew word was simply left ontran- 
alated firom ignorance of its meaning, and 'iT^ih^ftot was sub- 
seqaently added by persons who perceived the mistake into 
which the ori^al translator fell ; f ^i'i" for ^??t Qea. 
xliv. 2, &c. 

More to the purpose are other examples adduced by Hody, 
such as the translation of the Hebrew mifBlUKf by ■^ntioi/.^atiix- 
Here, by a little alteration in the word, the translation ex- 
pressed the genuine form of the Egyptian appellation more 
accurately than the Hebrew. It is compoanded of the article 
and two others which mean the salvation or Saviour of the 
world, servator mundi, as Jerome rightly interprets it. The 
change from the Hebrew in the form of the Greek name 
could only have been made by one acquainted with Egyptian, 
and therefore it is very probable the translator belonged to 
Egypt. 

Again, tbe Egyptian word '"K in Gen. xli. 2, 18, is re- 
tained by the translator a%i or &y;ii without being rendered 
into Greek. The same Egyptian term is given by the tran- 

• Body, pp. 113, m. 
f Sg« Thierech, De Peotateuchi veraione Alexand. &c. p. 7U. 
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sUtor of Isaiah for the Hebrew '^'Vl, rj ax' rJ x^'H^'^ ^^^ *"* 
X^iigiiv being a gloei which was added to the text, so that 
there is a double translation. • 

It is also certain Irom the character of the text which lies 
at the basis of the version, that the MS. it was made from 
did not come immediately' from Jemsalem. The high priest 
did not send it thence. There are too many variations be- 
tween the Jcrasalem text and that of this version, to allow of 
their identification. ' 

If now the version of the Pentatench was made at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy Lagi, it may be asked, when were all 
the hooks translated into Greek? At what time were the rest, 
appearing as they did at successive times, considered, along 
with the Pentateuch part, to constitute one version. The 
question is a difficult one. The wliole appears to have been 
completed in the time of the younger Sitach, as has been 
inferred from the proline already quoted. But the words in 
qttestioB afford no evidence that Sirach thought of a Greek 
translation. They wonld equally apply to a Chaldee version. 
We see nothing in them to justify or favour the idea that 
" the law, the prophets, and the other writings," mean those 
books as existing in the present version. And then supposing 
he d)e3 refer to our version, it is not easy to settle the time he 
lived in. It may either be between 246-221, or between 
170-11? B.C., according to the Euergetea fixed on ; for Sirach 
says DO more than that he went to Egypt in the thirty-eighth 
yearof Euergetes. Apart from this passage in Sirach, no other 
has been adduced to show the time about which the translation 
was completed. 

Hody endeavoorH to prove with a great array of learning,! 
that Joshua was not rendered into Greek till after the death 
of Lagi, because the Gallic word yaToa a javelin, occurs in it ; 

* S«e Frankel, Vorstudien, n. e. w. p. 40, et Beq. 
t De Bibliorum textibui, &c. p. lT8,'et seq. 
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aDd the Qauls did not mftke an irruption into Greece and the 
East till after Lagi's death. But little weight can be attached 
to Buch proof. It ia juat as probable that the Hebrew word 
like many others, was here left untrauBlated, and one of a 
eimilar Bound in Greek subBtituted for it afterwards. The 
same scholar labours to make it appear, that the prophets 
were translated a few years after the death of Fhilometor. 
Aotioctms Epiphanes who persecated the Jews forbad, it is 
said, the reading of the lew in their synagogues. Hence 
they had recoorse to the prophets, a section of which was 
publicly read every sabbath day. Now Antiochos began to 
reign in Syria about the fifth year of Fhilometor, and died in 
the Beventeenth year of his reign. The Alexandrine Jews 
thought it right to follow the example of their brethren at 
Jerusalem, and tamed to the prophets also. 

Such is the way in which Hody reasons.* But the 
opinion that Antiochos forbad the law alone, wants all historic 
probability. No conclusion based on his supposed interdict 
of the Pentateuch deserves attention. Neither the Mishna 
nor the Gemara speaks of such an origin for the reading 
lessons fixim the prophets. The prophets were translated ttfier 
the Pentateuch. Thns much is certain ; but how long is not 
known. 

Again, it has been inferred by Ussber and Hody,t ftom 
the historical appendix to the book of Esther, that it was 
Tendered into Greek in the leign of Ptolemy Philometor. 
The name of the translator is also given as Lysimachus, the 
only one of all the translators mentioned in the version itself. 
It is remarkable, however, that he is not mentioned by Aristeas 
among the sevenly-two translators. In regard to the epilogue 
belonging to Esther, grave donbts may be entertmned. It 
probably alludes to the apocryphal additions to the book, 
which are of later origin than the genuine portion. 
* Hody, p. 188. t Ibid, p, 189. 
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Hodj supposes that the book of Judges was not translated 
till after Christ But his proof of this position is invalid. A 
passage in Philo's book De eonfuaione lingvarum, is thought to 
be taken from the Hebrew not from the Greek, as elsewhere. 
Bat it haa been clearly proved, that Fhilo was ignorant of the 
Hebrew original ; and his supposed allusion to it in this place 
not to the Greek, can be satisfactorily explained on another 
principle. Here, as in all other places, he referred to the 
Greek version.* 

It is remarkable that Philo observes an entire silence 
respecting Ezekiel. No book presented so much attraction 
to his all^;orising fancy as the early chapters of this obscure 
prophet. Tet his unacqofuntedness with it is no proof that it 
was not then in Greek. Its posterior origin should not be de- 
dnced from the fact in question. The reason of his silence is 
deduced by Frankel from its being translated elsewhere than in 
Alexandria, and its lateness of coming to that city.f 

Michaelis and Bertholdt also suppose that Daniel was not 
translated till after the time of Christ. But there is no good 
reason for holding this opinion. It is true that the version of 
Theodotion was in eariy use instead of it, and that the cause 
of the snbstitntion was unknown even in the time of Jerome ; 
but it cannot be inferred from this that the Septuagint version 
of Daniel was not then in existence. Frankel accounts for 
the fact in the same manner as he accounts for Phito's ignor- 
ance of the Greek Ezekiel, viz. that Daniel was translated in 
some other place than Alexandria, perliaps Asia Minor ; but 
this is a mere conjecture, t 

Thus all attempts to ascertain the times when the separate 
books were rendered into Greek, are nugatory. We only 
know that the Pentatench was translated first, and that the 
rest followed, probably at no distant interval, btit not all to- 
gether. The Greek language became so prevalent, that the 
* Pnokel, pp. 46, 47. | Vontudien, p. 39. \ Ibid, pp. 39, 40. 
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pressing want of the entire Old Testament in that language 
was all the more felt after the Pentateuch came to be perused 
in it There seems to have been no great interval between 
the version of the law and that of the prophets. 

In regard to the number of translators, nothing certain can 
be known. The fable that there were seventy-two must be 
rejected. The version itself shews that various hands were 
employed on it ; but how many, is an inexplicable problem. 
Internal evidence speaks in favour of the Pentateuch having 
been made by more than one. Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuter- 
onomy are better and more literally rendered than the other 
tliree books, Leviticus beat of all." Yet there is an uniformity 
in characteristic renderings which would lead to the conclusion 
that the translators did not work independently ; or that after 
the books were done into Greek, some one hand had to do with 
them all, so as to make them proper parts of one collection. 
In the Talmud there is a tradition of five translators ; but 
that number probably arose from the mere number of the 
books. 

It is manifest that the other books proceeded from different 
hands to the translators of the Pentateuch, and also that there 
were different translators in those books themselves. This is 
proved by Hody fi^jm the different way in which the same 
words are rendered in the Pentateuch and the other books ; 
and likewise in the other books themselves mutually compared. 
Thus the Hebrew word translated PkUistiiwa is represented 
in the Pentateuch by puijimil/i j in the other parts of the Old 
Testament, except Joshua, by dXXiSfuXDi, Thummim through- 
out the Pentateuch is rendered aXtieiia. ; but in Ezra ii. 63, nXiiei. 

Teraphim is translated s"3a<J.a in Gen. -xxxi. 19,34,35; 
but out of the Pentateuch it ia always rendered by some other 
Greek word, ex, gr. xtmrdipia. in 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16. 

" An opinion in some respects diffeTent from this a giren by » writer 
in Kitto's Jounml of Sac. Lit. No. xiii. for 1S51, p. 83, et seq. 
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Again, the Hebrew word for paaaover ib rendered ipaaix. 
in Chronicles, but elsewhere rdit^a. In the Pentateuch 
and Samuel, Unm is translated jqXaxnf or iiiXoi, but in Ezra 
and Nehemiah by furl^tvrtt and pam'^an. Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, and Job have a peculiarity of expression in 
the nfle of ty^i tlfu for iyJi; but it can hardly be inferred 
from this that they were executed by one and the same tran- 
slator. 

Other proofs of diversity of trauslators have been collected 
by Hody with great industry, in which it ia shewn that proper 
nameg of men, which are the same in different places, have 
been famished with diiferent vowels by the interpreters, or 
have received a different form in their hands ; that the names 
of deities or idols are differently translated out of the same 
Hebrew words ; that the names of places, nations, &c. &c., 
vary in the various parts of the version ; that the same holds 
good with the names of animals, trees, plants, precious stones, 
and other natural objects, weights and measures, &c. &c.* 
But this mode of proof is insecure, because one translator 
does not bind himself to the use of the same Greek word for 
the same Hebrew one in all cases. He indues in freedom 
of interpretation. 

The character of the version must vary in different parts, 
inasmuch it was the work of five or six persons at least. The 
best interpreters were unquestionably those of the Pentateuch. 
That portion far surpasses the others in fidelity and accuracy. 
The translators were well acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, had a right perception of the sense of tlie original, and 
transferred it to another tongue with fidelity and skill. Hence 
Jerome speaks approvingly of the agreement of the translation 
with the Hebrew.t 

' De Bibliorum textibua originalibus, &c. p. 204, et aeq. 
f " QuoB (libros Moitis) aoa i)uoque plus quam caetoroa profitemur 
I Hebraicis." — Pncfat. ad Quneat. in Qoncs. 
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The version of JoBhua, Judges, and Buth gives the senae 
of the original in a majority of places. Bat there are many 
additioDS and omissions. A large Dumber of mistakes have 
also been made, several of them glaring and gross, such as 
taking proper names for appeUativee, and vice versa. 

The books of Samuel and Kings are the worst of the hu- 
torical ones. The version of them is inferior to that of the 
rest, having the same feults in a greater degree. The know- 
ledge of Hebrew which the translator of them possessed was 
but meagre. He has many additions longer and shorter to 
the text; but omissions are less common. The mistimes are 
great and striking. False and arbitrary explanations of every 
kind are met with. It is remarkable that we find such erro- 
neous renderings by the side of passages well translated. 
Ignorance and negligence are conspicuous enough. 

The books of Chronicles are carefiiUy and literally ren- 
dered, the translation exhibiting skill and tact. 

The prophets did not meet with competent men. The 
translators had too little acquaintance with Hebrew and Greek, 
much less than is Qeceesary for a text so difficult as that of the 
prophets. Hence they often fail in obscure passages, and give 
an erroneous view of them. Jeremiah is the best executed, 
Amos and Ezekiel stand next in order. Tlie version of Isuah 
is the worst of all the prophets, being wholly unworthy of the 
original. Nor has Daniel fared better. His book is veiy 
badly and defectively translated. Whether the Greek church 
rejected it on this account and adopted Theodotion's, is uncer- 
taia.* On the whole, the version of the greater and lesser 
prophets is inferior in value. It is tame and prosaic. The 
translators wanted both knowledge and poetic spirit. 

The version of the Psalms is bad, equally so with that of 
Isaiah. The translator was not proper master either of the 
Greek or Hebrew languages. And not only was he devoid of 
* It was not published till the yew 177S at Rome in folio. 
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the oecessary knowledge of the two tongues, especially of the 
Hebrew, but also of taste and poetic elegance. Hence he 
renders slavishly, word for word, down to the veiy preposi* 
tions and conjanctions, vitbont attending to the poetic diction, 
and the difierence of Greek construction. Henc« also he 
renders the teiuee of the Hebrew jmsi as thej are in the ori- 
ginal, the preterite by the preterite, and the fatnre by the 
ftitnre. The comparatiTe and soperlatiTe are paraphrased, as 
in the ori^nal. In short, the passages are exceedingly nnme- 
rons where the translation is onintelli^ble and meaningless. 

The traoelator of Proverbs was mach more competent lor 
his task ; but he was hardly equal to it His knowledge of 
Qieek was considerable and he endeavoured to give an intel- 
ligible rendering; bat he haa deviated very often &om the 
original. His knowledge of Hebrew was meagre ; his mastery 
over Greek apparent. His version as a whole, has been 
piaiaed aa the beat of the didactic and poetical books. 

The version of Eccleeiastes is most literal Even the 
particle ^H! prefixed to the object is rendered ti: 

The book of Job is but indifieientiy executed. The trans- 
lator was familiar with the Greek poets, and possesaed a taste 
for poetry ; but his knowledge of Hebrew was very linuled. 
The poetical portions are often defective. He has left ont 
moch, probably because he felt himself unable to translate it. 
In the prose portions on the other hand, there are considerable 
additioDB, mostly unsuitable ones. Origen and Jerome both 
complain of the omissions; and the former was obliged to 
sapply them from Theodotion. The latter has observed in 
his pre&ce to Job, that nearly 700 or 800 (versus) members 
of sentences have been omitted. 

The Song of Solomon is better executed than Psalms, but 
not so well as Proverbs. It occupies an intermediate position 
in regard to value, being on a par with the version of Job. 

The Pentateuch part of this translation has given rise to 
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many questions and treatisea. From its peculia^ties it is well 
fitted to do so. The questiona it baa eaggested are perplex- 
ing, exerciaing the ingetinity and taxing the critical sagauity, 
of the tnoBt accomplished scholars. Their very nature is aucti 
as to impede a aatistactoiy solution of them. We shall allude 
to the principal topics. 

It is well known that the Septungint harmonises with 
the Samaritan Pentateuch in more than a thousand places 
where they differ from the Hebrew text. To account for this 
agreement various hypotheses have been propounded. 

(a.) Hassencamp,* after Fostellus, De Dieu, Selden, Het- 
tinger, &c., endeavoured to ahew that theGrreek version of the 
Pentateuch was made &om the Samaritan text rather than the 
Hebrew. Plausible circumstances have been urged both by 
Hassencamp and later writers in favour of this opinion, euch 
as — mistakes in the Greek version which appear to have arisen 
from the interchange of letters resembling each other in the 
Samaritan, but not in the Hebrew; and the testimony of 
Origen and Jerome, who affirm that in the MSS. of the version 
in their day the sacred name Jehovah was given aa if it had 
been written in Samaritan letters. But the hypothesis in 
question is wholly improbable. The text of the prophets and 
Hagiographa at the basis of the Septuagint, differs quite as 
much &om the Maaoretic text, aa that at the baaia of the Greek 
Pentateuch differs from the Maaoretic Pentateach. And then 
the Alexandrine version frequently departs &om the Samaritan 
Pentateuch ; while there may have been a closer agreement 
between the Samaritan and Jewish texts at the time the trans- 
lation was executed. Aa to the letters, it is certain that 
Jewish and Samaritan letters were identical when the Greek 
translators undertook their task. Tlie square or Chaldeo 

* Commentatio pbilologico-critica, dc Pentateucho Ixx intorpretum 
graeco nou ci llcliraeo sed Samaritano tcvtu converso. Marburgi, 
I7fis, 4to. 
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character did not originate so early. Hence all attempts at 
shewing that the translators fell into miBtakes from the simila- 
rity of certain letters which are alike in the Chaldee alphabet, 
but very different in that found on the Jewish coins, are nuga- 
tory. Nor is it likely that the Jews would have received with 
BO much favour a version made from the Samaritan, in which 
the name Jehovah so aacred to the Jews was written in the 
Samaritan character. 

(6.) Another hypothesis which has been proposed to ac- 
count for the general agreement of the Samaritan with the 
Septuagint, is the interpolation of the one from the other. 
This too is improbable. The Jews would hardly have altered 
their Greek version after the Samaritan text ; nor is it likely 
that the Samaritans would have adopted the same method of 
correction. The state of feeling existing between the two 
peoples must have effectually prevented this mutual interpola- 
tion of their Scriptures. It is possible, that the Hebrew MS. 
ot MSS. used by the Egyptian Jews agreed at that time more 
closely with the Samaritan than the Maeotetic text now does ; 
but subsequent interpolations will scarcely reach the extent of 
change required. It is a mere conjecture that the version 
was purposely conformed to the Samaritan copies by the 
Alexandrine Jews out of hatred and envy, as Babbi Asaria 
supposes. The Alexandrine Jews did not so regard their 
PaleBtinian brethren. It is a mere conjecture also, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch was interpolated sooner or later out of 
the Seventy, as Ravius conjectured, after Grotios and Ussher, 
Even though the closer agreement of the Hebrew with the Sa- 
maritan text originally be admitted, the groat number of in- 
stances in which they now harmonise, and especially the cha- 
racter of them, clearly shew the hand of inlerpretera, not tii- 
terpolatmrB. Tlie ^reemcnt frequently extends to the most 
minute things, and is such as would have escaped an inter- 
polator. 
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(c.) Another hTpothests, more pUosible than any former 
one, was proposed by Cresenins, viz. that the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and SeptDi^nt version both flowed from Jewish 
MSS. which resembled one another, and followed a diflerent 
recension of the Fentatench from the one that afterwards ob- 
tained public authority among the PalestiniuiH, but that the 
Samaritan copy was subsequently corrected and interpolated 
by illiterate transcribers.* " This supposition," says Pro- 
fessor Stuart, by whom it is adopted, " will account for the 
differences and for the agreements of the Septuagint and 
Samaritan. On the supposition that two different recen- 
sions had long been in circulation among the Jews, the 
one of which was substantially what the Samaritan now is, 
with the exception of a few more recent and designed 
alterations of the text, and the other substantially what 
our Masoretic codex now is, then the Seventy using the 
former would of course accord in a multitude of cases with 
the peculiar readings of it, as they have now done. If we 
suppose now, that the ancient copy from which the present 
Samaritan is descended, and that from which the Sqttnagint 
was tmnslated were of the same genns, so to speak, or the 
same class, and yet were of different species under that genua, 
and had early been divided off, and subjected to alterations in 
transcribing, then we may have a plausible reason why the 
Septuagint freeing with the Samaritan in so many places, 
should differ from it in so many others. Add to this, that the 
Samaritan and Septnagint each in the course of being tran- 
scribed for several centuries, would receive more or less 
changes, that might increase the discrepancies between them."t 

This hypothesis, more ingenious and refined than the 

others, is less liable to objectioD than they. Much may be 

(Mud in favour of it that would be difficult of refutation. With 

* De Pentateuch! Samaritani origioe, &c. p. 14. 

t American Bihiiol Repository for 1832, pp. 714, 715. 
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Bome minor improvement and modification we shoold not 
oppose it. Taking recention aa not necessarily equivalent 
to revision, but rather, in connection with the Samaritan 
and Septuagint, a vnnt of reviaioQ as far as the text at 
their basis is concerned, the hypothesis bears a veiy plausible 
character. In the absence of a better it might be adopted. 
Bnt it is not probable that the Samaritan copy was subsfr- 
qnenUy corrected and interpolated, as Geseoios supposes ; at 
least it conid not have been much transcribed, and therefore 
the liabili^ of it to interpolation was the lesB. Some con- 
siderations m^ht be urged as adverse to the hypothesis ; bat 
they are of a subtle character — not patent to ordinary appre- 
hension. We shall waive all mention of them in the present 
place, especially as they aie of comparatively little weight or 
importance. Yet we do not feel oorselves at liberfy to adopt 
the hypothesis, however plausible tt appears, believing it in- 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena. We admire the 
iugeunity of the contriver, bnt cannot fully go along with 
him. 

{d.) Dr. S. Lee accounts for the harmony between the 
Alexandrine version and Samaritan Pentateuch in a peculiar 
way. The early Christians, as he thinks, interspersed their 
copies with Samaritan glosses, which were subsequently taken 
into the text by incautious and Tmskilfiil transcnbero.* But 
he has not shewn that the early Christians were acquainted 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch or its glosses ; neither has be 
regarded the reverence of the early Christians for the sacred 
books. Hence the hypothesis is utterly baseless. 

(e.) Another hypothesis has been formally adduced by 
Frankehf It is baaed on an opinion of Babbi Asaria's, who 
speaks of an Aramaean ver^on at the time of Eizra from 
which the Septuagint was afterwards taken. Although Jahn 

* Prol^;omena in Biblia Poljglotta, p. 56. 
t VoT^tudien, u. • w. g 6, p. 32, et leq. 
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long ago termed tliia a groundless conjecture on the part of 
Asaria, it lias been brought ferward by Frankel for the pur- 
pose of. reconciliDg the Samaritan Pentateuch with the Greek 
version. This Targnm was inexact and paraphrastic. Its 
text was fluctuating, and had aufiered much through the rash 
and unskilful attempts of persona who meddled with it. If 
now the Ohaldee paraphrase was circulated in different copies 
which differed among themselves, and attracted less care in 
the preaervation of its integrity, both the Greek version and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch may have flowed from it 

The great objection to this hypothesis, which appears very 
plausible on the first view of it, is the assumption of a Chaldee 
version prior to and at the time of Ezra, connected with the 
snpposttion of the late origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
The first is certainly unlikely ; the latter impossible. The 
Pentateuch of the Samaritans originated too early to allow of 
its derivation from a Ohaldee paraphrase not long before, or 
at the time of Ezra. 

In the present state of the question, nothing better can be 
proposed than that the countries where the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch originated, and the Jewish MSS. at the basis of the 
Seventy had been in circulation, were much less favourable 
to the preservation of a pure text than Palestine or rather its 
metropolis Jerusalem. The peoples too who possessed the 
Pentateuch and the Jewish MSS. in question, were less careful 
of them. They lived amid less conservative influences than 
the Palestinian brethren. The Samaritan Pentateuch suffered 
in its text from the hands it passed through — not through any 
bad motive, but a mistaken desire of making it more intelli- 
gible, r^ular, and full. The Alexandrine Jews, living amid 
the influences of the philosophy that prevailed in Egypt, had 
little superstitious veneration for the mere text of the sacred 
volume. The translatoi-s too were more intent on giving 
the sense than adhering to the hteral text. They were in- 
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experienced, and often failed in the difficult task they had 
uDdertaken. But why the agreement of the one document 
with the other should be ao extensive, why both texts should 
harmonise so often where tliey differ from the Masoretic, 
we profess ourselves unable to explain. As yet, no satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem has been offered. Perhaps it is 
impossible. 

Another question which has been discussed in connection 
with the Alexandrine Pentateuch, is the existence of a prior 
Greek translation. Here the words of Aristobnlus have been 
adduced for the purpose of shewing that they sanction the 
fact of an early Greek translation before the time of Demetrius, 

Air,f/i^nvrai yAs 7>i Aig^ijrf/ou rou taXyjoinit) ii' iriguv 

Ti a JXq i(/e,rinia tZ' iia rou v6fMiv viivTuv, x, r. X. But 

the words only mean, that an extract from the Pentateuch — 
a compendium of the law — had been made before the tehole law 
was executed in the time of Demetrius Fhalereus. And that 
this compendium was made in Oreek is apparent from the con- 
text, notwithstanding Frankel's denial. It is not indeed so 
stated distinctly, but it is virtually expressed. If then there 
be no proper evidence for the existence of a prior Greek ver- 
sion in Aristobulus's words, is it likely, from the nature of 
the case, that such a one had been made before? Body and 
moat critics oppose the idea. And indeed there is little pro- 
babili^ that a regular Greek version of the Pentateuch had 
been made before. In that case, the wish of Demetrius and 
the command of the king for the making of a version, had 
been saperfluous. They are unaccountable. It is possible, 
however, that a fragmentary, partial translation may have 
previonsly existed consisting of pieces here and there, glosses, 
remarks on difficult passages, loose paraphrases of certun por- 
tions, which were supplemented, put together, and worked up 
into a proper and entire version — the version called the Sep- 
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toagint But we cannot allow that this was a Greek transla- 
tion properly so called of the Pentateuch made for synagogue 
vae. It is hazardous to assume the existence of synagognes in 
Egypt before Lagi's reign. That certMn parts had been done 
into Greek we allow — mostly for prrrate or social use ; that 
glossarial annotationa and notes on certain places had been 
made in that langnage may be fairly admitted ; perhaps the 
essential portions had been transferred into Greek ; but these 
were merely the rough beginnings of an entire version, the 
imperfect elements which required amalgamation, elaboration, 
and completion, so as to give them the character and form of 
an entire and proper version. They were fragmentary and fluc- 
tuating pieces, which had not obtained any general currency, as 
indeed they were not designed for it. In this manner, glosses 
are incorporated in the present Septuagint, which are as old as 
itself. Whoever undertakes a thorough investigatioii of the 
work itself, in the peculiarity of its text and atracture, will 
probably come to the conclusion that a patch-work version of 
many parts of the Pentateuch existed before, pieces of which 
may be stiU detected here and there — glosses of equal antiquity 
with the now existing translation. Frankel,* with whom De 
Wettef sees much to support this view, does not hesitate to hold 
it. We are inclined to think that it has some probabilities in 
its iavour. 

Another inquiry has been instituted respecting the Pen- 
tateuch as at first executed, viz. — from what sort of MS. 
did the translators execute their version ? Tychsen main- 
tained that it was made ft^m a Hebrew-Greek copy, or in 
other words, one having the Hebrew transcribed in Greek 
letters. According to him, the ambassadors sent from Je- 
rusalem ^anscribed the Hebrew copy into Greek for the 

* Voritudien, u. s. w. p. 76, et eeq. \ Einleitung, § 42, p. 66. 
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king's use; and the Alexandrine Jews, or whoever they were 
that afterwards translated, made the translation from this 
Hebrew-Greek copy.* 

The hypothesis of transcripiion into Hebrew-Greek cha- 
racters is foonded on some ambignous expressions in the letter 
of the PseDdo-Aristeaa, which might perhaps, if takefl by 
themselves, denote a mere copying of the Hebrew text into 
Greek letters. But ezpresaions are employed in the same 
epistle, which cannot be taken withoat violence in any other 
sense than proper tranelation. The donbtfnl phrases, there- 
fore, should be explained by the help of the plain and oneqtii- 
vocal ones. And by whom, we ask, could snch a transcript 
have been read, at the time it is said to have been made ? It 
must have been unintelligible to King Ptolemy ; for though 
acqtuunted with Greek, it is all bat certain that he was ignorant 
of Hebrew. Neither would it have been intelligible to the 
Jews in Egypt. It would have rendered the reading of the 
Scriptures more difficult to them. If they were unable to read 
the Bible in its own proper character, they would have been 
far more incompetent to nnderstand it when dressed out in 
Greek costame. Besides, the peculiar readings on which 
Tychsen builds his hypothesis in part, may be explained by 
mistakes in hearing without having recourse to an expedient 
contradicted by all history. The examples adduced in its 
favour f«l to establish it. In short, it is utterly incredible 
that the Alexandrine version was made trom a Hebrew-Greek 
copy. This singular notion of Tychsen was examined and 
refuted by Dathe, Michaehs, and Hassencamp ; and though it 
was introduced into this country by Hamilton,! it found no 
bvonr. 

* Taktamen d« Tuiis codicuin Hebnueorum Vet. Teat. MSS. generibue, 
he. p. C3, et seq. 

f Qenenl iDtroductiou to the Study of the Hebrew Soiiptureg, &c. 
p. 114, et leq. 
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It is difficult to characteriBe the version before us ; looking 
at it as far aa we can in its original state. 

It is obviously not a literal translation. The translatorB' 
aim was to make the original intelligible to those who were 
ignorant of it ; to give the general sense of the Hebrew with- 
out feithfiillj Bdhering to its phraseology. Hence it is some- 
what free and paraphrastic. Instead of representing the person 
and number found in the Hebrew, where there are frequent 
and rapid changes from one to another, the translators had 
respect to uniformity, and deviated &om the original. In 
the same manner, the active and passive voices were freely in- 
terchanged to suit the subject and person. 

In accordance with this departure &om literali^ is the 
amplificaiion they use. Words are added to make the sense 
clearer. Apparent ellipses are filled up, partly by additions 
and partly by paraphrase. But the translators not only am- 
plified, they also contracted, by leaving out what seems to be 
double in the original. 

In pursuance of their leading object, the translators fre- 
quently resolved treses and metaphorical expressions into the 
proper sense ; aimed at paronomasia, even where it is not in 
the original ; inverted the order of words in a verse, so that 
such as came later in the veree appeared earlier ; put the 
affirmative or negative where there was a question ; translated 
a word twice, putting it along with two successive members ; 
avoided expressions apparently indecent, by euphemism ; and 
shunned anthropomorphisms by employing paraphrase or using 
terms more appropriate. The care taken in respect to this last 
feature, is very remarkable. The religions exegesis of the 
Jews also lent its element to the version ; for we find traces of 
the allegorical spirit characteristic of that people. 

These peculiar features of the version may prepare the way 
for the assertion, tliat the translators, generally speaking, were 
not mastei's of the Hebrew langu^e. Many words they reii- 
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dered according to tradition, and where that guide failed, their 
attempts at giving the sense were either very imperfect or 
absurd, or the words were left ontrauslated. In the case of 
rare terms, they seem to Iiave been in doubt about the mean- 
ing, and therefore translated them differently, sometimes in 
contradictory ways. Their mistakes too in regard to proper 
names were nnmeroos. The same Qame was translated in 
one place, and in another left untranslated ; appellatives were 
taken for proper names, and viae versa; prepositiona were 
combined with proper names moat strangely, so as to make a 
aingk word. 

With their limited knowledge of Hebrew, we need not be 
surprised that roots somewhat alike should be confounded by 
the Alexandrines; or that they should have availed them- 
selves of the assistance of other Shemitic languages, especially 
the Aramaean. 

Examples of the several peculiarities here specified might 
be given in abundance. Various critics have collected a 
number of them, especially CaipzoT, Hottinger, and Gesenius. 
But the fullest induction is furnished by Frankel,* who has 
contributed in different ways to a better understanding of the 
entire translation. 

But though the Septuagint is by no means a faithful or 
literal version, its merits are considerable. They have been 
generally acknowledged. It helps us to see the state of the 
Hebrew text in Egypt, perhaps too in Asia Minor, at the time 
it was made. Much more does it shew ike sense attached to 
the original at an early period. Its authors lived nearer the 
time when Hebrew was a living tongue, and had better oppor- 
tunities of knowing it. Unhappily however, what the ver- 
sion is most wanted for— critical use — it fails very much to 
supply. It shews indeed a form of the original text ; but 
we hesitate to adopt it in most instances as the original form, 
* Torstudien, u. h. y. p. 1S3, et seq. 
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where it differs Itom tlie Masoretic. Its value therefore is 
least where it is most required. We can underatatid the lan- 
guage without it, especially in the present daj ; but it does not 
help towards the emen^ion of the text aa much as is desir- 
able. The Iree character of the version, and the libcrtieB which 
the translators took with the text, are serious deductions from its 
critical importance. Its numerous errors and imperfections 
suggest caution in its application to the restoration of the 
original text. Since the majority of, if not all the translators 
were not fully competent for their task, it must be employed 
with discrimioation. Assistance in criticisni has doubtless 
been derived ftom it ; and more will yet be rendered. We do 
not think that its internal value is commensurate with the re- 
putation it has had. The extravagant praises pronooDced upon 
it will be lessened by the study of its genius and character. It 
is very &r from being a good, much less an excellent translation. 
Bat the reading of it cannot be dispensed with. Its position 
in the criticism of the Old Testament is conspicuous. Its text 
must be studied by every one engaged in biblical researches 
connected with the integrity of the Hebrew records. It will 
repay that study, by opening up views and suggesting ideas 
of the state in which those records were, which might not have 
been otherwise perceived. It will contribute to the restoration 
of the undoubted Hebrew originals — though it may not contri- 
bute as much as we think it might have done. Its value none 
will deny. The anuntnt of that value may be differently esti- 
mated. It must be taken in the best state in which it can be 
obtained, and &eely employed as a help towards the restora- 
tion of the authentic text 

In recent times, the opinion entertained by all the fathers 
till Jerome respecting the Septuagint has found an ardent 
advocate in Mr. GriD6eld,who endeavours to prove its inspira- 
tion and canonical authority. Various arguments are adduced 
for this purpose. He pleads for the version as an integral part 
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of the Old Testament canon, co-ordinate with the original 
Hebrew. But his reasoning is unsatisfactory. Important as 
the Tersion has been, it must not be exalted to an undue posi- 
tion. The inspiration of the translators conld not have been 
verbal, as the writer vainly a£Snns.* 

The Alexandrine version soon acquired a high reputation 
among the Hellenistic Jews. This is apparent &om the fables 
connected with its origin, and the inspiration attributed to the 
translators. Even Philo believed in their inspiration, and 
used the version alone. But he seems not to have known 
Hebrew. It was read in the Bynagogues in Egypt. Nor was 
it unknown to the Jews in Palestine and Babylonia, or un- 
valued by them. It lb spoken of in the Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmuds. In the former,t it is described as having been 
made by King Ptolemy, who put seventy-two interpreters into 
seventy-two cells, where they agreed perfectly. Thus the 
fable of their inspiration appears ; but the Jerusalem Talmud } 
is silent abont serenty-two interpreters, their cells, their inspi- 
ration, or its having been undertaken by command of King 
Ptolemy. The Tract 8<^herim in which the Septuagint 
is mentioned, does not properly belong to the Jerusalem 
Talmud, as has been erroneously stated. It does not belong 
to the Mishna at all. It was added to the Tract Pwke 
Abotk by the later Jews ; but among the ancient ones it did 
not iq>peBr in the Talmud. Frankel assigns it to the eighth 
or ninth centnry, which is too late. The Septuagint appears to 
have been read in aome tynagoguet at least out of £gypt, as 
may be inferred from the statements of Justin Martyr and Ter- 
tnllian. The former says in his Dialogue with Tiypho, — q «fi- 

«»*^ i iyyr/^aiiiuni h nan arTiyygafeit ri» i» autayuyitti 

hwdo/cm, " written in some copies kept in the synagogues of the 

* Ad Apolog; for the Septuagint, Sto. Londm, 1S50. 

t HegUU, fol. 9. See Fnmkel, pp. 20, S6. 

t rWd, fol. a, Pmnkel, p. 27. 
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Jews ;" the latter in his Apology, — " Sed et Jnd&ei palam lecti- 
tant" The Jaos read it publicly. It may be inferred also from 
146 Novell of Justinian, . . . . " Praeterea li qui Grraeca 
lingua recitant, septuaginta interpretum ntentor tranatatione f 
" those who recite in the Greek language will use the transla- 
tion of the seventy."* These passages taken and studied in 
their connections intimate, that the version was read in the 
synagogues, not only of Egypt, but sometimes at least of 
Palestine itself. The Talmud also states,t that the book of 
Esther was read in every language. 

It must not be concealed however, that the places re- 
ferred to have been subjected to minute examination. Some 
are of opuiion that they do not warrant the view now deduced 
from them ; and that the version never existed in the syna- 
gogues of Palestine for public reading. Of these Frankel is 
the most recent and conspicuous writer. But repeated con- 
sideration of the passages has brought us to the conviction, 
that Hody and Carpzov were right in their view ; and that 
Frankel, in denying the fact altogether, has resorted to 
violent interpretations. It may however be freely conceded 
to the modem Jews on this point, that the translation was not 
read in any Palestinian synagogue ie/bre Christ; and that 
even afterwards, it was not generally used there ; perhaps not 
at all at Jernsalem. It was in the synagogue at Caesarea, 
as appears from a passage in the Jerusalem Taboud ;f but in 
tiiat passage it is not stated, that the synagogue lessons were 
read at Caesarea in the Greek language. It is merely said 
that Rabbi I^vi Ben Cbaita going to Caesarea, *' heard them 
recitiDg their phylacteries in Greek, which when Eabbi Jose 
heard he was very angry and said, If a man doth not know 
how to recite mtnt in the holy tongue, must he not recite 
them at all? let him perform his duty in what language he 
• See Hody, p. 284, et seq., and Carpiov, Critic* Saciu, § 7, p. 522, 
et teq. t Tnwt. Megilla, fol. 17. % Tract. Acta. fol. 21, c. 2. 
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can." Thoa the place alladea only to the Shema (a part of 
the prajere) and not to I^tateuch-leaaoHs. 

It is a proof of the estimattoii in which the translation waa 
held by the Paleatinian Jews, that Josephus made more use of 
it than of the original itself, thoogh he knew Hebrew. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, the bble respecting the inspiration of the 
translators is repeated ,* so that the Jews generally had high 
ideas of its value and aathority. Its celebrity was all but imi- 
Tersal among them, wherever they were. 

At the commencement of the second century and after- 
wards, when the early Christians were brought into contact 
with the Jews and controversies arose between them, the 
Jews began to look npon it with other feelings. Their attach- 
ment to it decreased. The Christiana were wont to a|^>eal 
to it as cont^ning remarkable prophecies fblfilled in Christ. 
When therefore the Jews were worsted by argomentB derived 
from their own version, they betook themselves to another ver- 
aion as soon as it could be obtained ; if not to the study of the 
Hebrew itself. The Septuagint waa looked upon with snapi- 
don by them. They began to deny that it agreed with the 
Hebrew text, and disliked it. It became odioua to them. 
Hence arose the Talmndic statement of a &st on the 8tb day of 
the month Thd>et, the day on which the law was made into 
Greek, to perpetuate the remembrance of an event so inaospi- 
cioiis. 

After abandoning the Septuagint, the Jews generally had 
teconrse to the version of Aquila, who is thought by many to 
have ttndertaken hia work in opposition to the Chriatians, that 
the Septuagint might be superseded by a new version more 
conformable to the Hebrew. 

The text of the version never attained a stable condition. 
There was no general revision of it. It fluctuated and shifted, 
having never reached equal authority with the original Hebrew. 
The same care was not extended to it. When therefore copies 
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began to multiply, the text of it vaa freely meddled with by 
transcribers. They did not scrapie to alter, add, omit at plea- 
Bore. Corraptions were introduced into it early and exten- 
sively. There is reason to believe, that it had soHered before 
the time of Christ, as passages in the writings of Philo and 
Josephus imply. In their day, the text had mistakes in it 
Indeed Frankel supposes, that it was almost in its present 
8tat« in the days of Fhilo, having suffered much from two 
classes of persons.* But the time between Christ and Origen 
was probably the chief period of arbitrary changes introduced 
into it. Justin Martyr had a text that was greatly altered, at 
least in the minor [HXtphets. In his writings, there are read- 
ings that appear in no MS., edition, or ancient father. The 
probability is, that he had copies which had been compared 
with the Hebrew, and changed here and there conformably 
to it ; especially in Messianic passages. They had passed 
through Christiari hands. When Dr. H. Owen tries to shew 
that the Jews at this time wilfully altered the text in many 
instances with a view to pervert the meaning of Scripture, he 
fails in his conclusion. The sonrces on which he relies are not 
truetworthy ; neither are his conjectures happy .f 

It is a bold task to undertake to shew the early corruption 
of the Septoi^int text — that which had been made in the 
time of Philo. Yet it is attempted by Frankel. It arose as he 
thinks trom two causes, partly through mistakes committed by 
tratua-ibere, and partly by supposed improwmentg introduced 
into the text to tender it more perspicuous. Many examples 
are given of mistakes introduced by transcribers from ignorance 
or carelessness ; and many others are presented which owed 
their ori^n to imj^'W^v of the text. And it Is probable 
enough that both classes had deteriorated the text before the 

• Vontudien, u. a. w. p. 62. 

f See ui Enquirj into the present Btftte of the Septuagint version, 
sections iii.-ix. p. Ifl, et leq. 
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first centniy. It is likely that it had suffered. Some 
of the examples are apposite, being correctly referred to 
the causes specified, as far as internal evidence assists a judg- 
ment of the case. Bat we hesitate to allow that the ingenious 
scholar has been successfiil in all his examples, or even in the 
majority of them. Hie critical sagacity has led him to con- 
clnsions and distinctions which are nothing else than conjec- 
tnies. He has oMwned too extensive alterations before Philo ; 
and set himself with microscopic skill to assign to two classes 
of persona respectively a number of alterations which seem to 
us to have belonged to the version in ita original state.* 

It is certain that there were errors in the text in Philo'a 
time. Thus in Qen. xv. 15, there was Tgaftls i> yhs*' "^x^ 
instead of nttptit. Of the same age seems to be i^rrSiinfur after 
X<i^iaid in Gen. xxxv. 16, and xlviii. 7. The translator not 
knowing the Hebrew word retained it, to which the explana- 
tion hrr6i(B/i«t was suhaequenily added by an improver of the 
version. In the same manner a gloss was added to the proper 
name leaiya.^, viz. i itn /usUf, in Qen. xxx. 

* Tontudieo, u. s. w. pp. 63^9. 
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SE PTUAGINT— (CONTi N ued) . 

Origen saw the lamentable state in which the Septuagint was 
in hie time ; how mach it had saffered &om meddling entice 
and correctors ; and he undertook to remedy it He wished to 
rectify a text so shamefidly disfigored. It would appear from 
his own words in an epistle to Afncanns,* that his motive for 
reviung it arose in consequence of the polemics between Jews 
and Christiana. The Jews were able to detect the difiFerences 
existing between the version and the Helwew original; bat 
the Christians were not. When the latter adduced quotations 
from the Greek against the former, they were liable to be met 
with the reply, such is not in the original. This generally suf- 
ficed to silence the Christians, who could not pretend to follow 
their more critical antagonists into the original. Now Origen 
intended to help his fellow-believers, by revising the Greek 
text He undertook to compare it with the Hebrew and other 
existing Greek versions, so as to adapt it to general use by 
making it more intelligible. He had therefore an exegettcal 
object in view, rather than a critical one. In preparing for 
this great work he spent twenty-eight years of his life, travel- 
ling about throngh the East and collecting materials. When 
we consider the magnitude of the task and the labour it de- 
manded, we need not wonder at the application to him of the 
epithet ndamantiua by the ancients. His indomitable zeal and 
* Bpist. ad Afric&Dum, S«e JmIui'b Eiiil«it. vol. i. p. 164. 
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patience well entitle him to tlie appellation. In the course of 
bis travels he was so fortunate as to meet with three anou^ - 
mooB verBiong, besides tliose of Aquila, Symmachns, and 
Theodotion. The sixth version he discovered A.D. 228, accord- 
ing to EpiphanioB.* From this till 231 he travelled about to 
avoid the Decian persecution, and then took ap his abode at 
Caesarea. Here he arranged his materials, and composed at 
least a part of his work. 

The Tetrapla was first published, containing in four columns, 
the Seventy, Aquila, Sjmmacbns, and Theodotion. In the 
first column was the text of the v "o"^, corrected by MSS. 
ofiiadf, as Holmes shews-f The order of the columns was that 
stated, the Septuagint occupying the first place, as Walton 
rightly asserts. It is true that Hody affirms the contrary, 
relying on the anthonty of Epiphanius. But Ensebius, who 
is more to be relied on, seems to intimate that the Septuagint 
stood first in the Tetrapla.) 



The following is a specimen of the Tetrapla :- 
Gen. i. 1. 



o; o. 


■AxiXaf. 


•SufiflMX'i- 


efO&iiTi'cat. 


xal r^» y^r. 


'£> xificiXaitfi IX- 


"El dfx/ «"«! 
0iii Til oi/patiiv 
xal TTi. yfiv. 


xalri„y^,. 



* De Ponderib. et Mensuris, c. 17. 

t Praeffttio ftd TomuiD i. Veteris Testunenti Qra«ci, S 4. 

I See H. E. vi. 16. 
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But though the Tetrapla was an independent work, as ve 
gather &om Epiphanius, Eusebius, and tlie scholia of Grreek 
MSS., it was but preparatory to his projected Polyglott. In 
an enlarged edition he gave the Hebrew text both in Hebrew 
and Greek letters ; and as there were then six columns, it 
leceived the name Hexapla. In »ome booka, he used two 
other Greek translations whose anthors were unknown, in 
which case the work was called Octapla ; and a third version 
was likewise put, so that there were nuie columns. Mont- 
&ucon says, that none of the ancients used the title Eant- 
c^h, ninefi)Id.* It is impossible to tell the particalar books 
to which the _fijih, sixth, and sevmA Greek versions were ap- 
pended. Jerome's statement is very general : " NonnulU vero 
libri, et mazime hi qui apad Hebraeoa versa compositi sunt, 
tree alias editiones additae babent, quam quintam, sextam, et 
septimam transladonem vocant, auctoritatem sine nominibus 
interpretum consecutas."t This would lead us to suppose 
that they were chiefly used in Job, Psalms, and Proverbs. 
But the fragments of them prove that they were pat in the 
Psalms and minor prophets. From the same source we learn, 
that the ^fth and sixth were in the Pentateuch and Canticles 
also-t 

The following is the order of the columns : — The Hebrew 
text in its own proper character, the same in Greek letters, 
Aqnila, Symmachos, the Seventy, Theodotion ; the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh versions in some books. All these were placed 
in parallel columns to one another, as the following specimen 
will shew ; — 

* PnulimbMia, vol. i. p. 4, ed. Bahrdt. 
■I Comment, in Epist. ad Titum. } Ibid. 
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The object of Origen in this laborious work was not to 
correct the Septoagint from MS. copies of itself, which were 
probably incurable and unable to fdmiBh proper emendations. 
He wished rather to collate it with the Hebrew and other 
versions. He did not alter the rersion itself by erasing any- 
thing in its text but allowed it to remain as he fband it, with 
marks serving to shew what it ought to be in his opinion. 
When he discovered, by means of the other columns, that the 
Seventy wanted something, he inserted it ont of Theodotion, 
with an asterisk at the commencement, and the name of the 
scarce the supplement belonged to (*). When he perceived 
something superfluous in the text, he allowed it to stand, 
bat prefixed an obelus to it (■ — : — .). Two points after the 
word or words sopplied, or those meant to be omitted, shewed 
how &r the proposed correction extended, (:). Origen also 
nsed lenrnisca, {—7—) tmihi/polemniacs, { -7~), the signification 
of which is not known. An example of each will suffice — 
Job xxxii. 12. 

xal ftiy^i b/tiir ovnjd'w' veil lieu 

Here the addition is taken from Theodotion. 

Again, ■ — : — > iAyxctrt rp xujV uhl heu : Fsalm xxviii. 1. 
- '.— my%a,rt rjS xv^iif ulol tnZ: 

It may appear strange that the meaning of lemntscs and 
hifpoUmniacs is not known, as Epiphanius has explfuned it. 
But Moofaucon has shewn that his explanation is self-contra- 
dictory." It is likely that a lemniec was a£Sxed to words in 
which the translations of the Seventy and Theodotion coin- 
dded j htfpolemnisc to words used by Theodotion alone. 

It added to the completeness of the work that the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch was compared with the Hebrew, and their difler- 
* Pneliminarift, ed, Bkhrdt, to), l p. 81, et leq. 
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encea marked. There was also a hiBtoiy of each trsBaUtion 
prefixed to it ; prolegomena preceded every book of the Bible ; 
and the margin was fiill of exegetical and critical remarks. 

Origen's recension of the Seventy is called the ffexaplar 
text to distinguish it from the previously existing text called 
the xtiii or common, and sometimes the anleh^xaplariart. 

The great work, consisting of nearly fifty volumes, on 
which he had spent the beat years of his early life, does not 
seem to have been transcribed — probably in consequence of its 
magnitude and the great expense necessarily attending a 
transcript. It lay unused as a whole for fifty years after it 
was finished, till Eusebins and Pamphilus drew it forth from 
its concealment in Tyre, and placed it in the library of the 
latter at Caesarea. It is thought to have perished there 
when Caesarea was taken and plundered by the Saracens, A.D. 
653. Such was the fate of the immortal work, which, con- 
sidering the period and state of sacred criticiBm when it 
was undertaken, may justly excite the admiration of posterity. 
Its loss must ever be regretted. 

But though we regret the loss of a work so valuable in the 
criticism of the Old Testament, it did not wholly perish. Ex- 
tracts were made from it In the beginning of the fourth 
century, Pamphilus and Eusebins transcribed the column con- 
taining the Septnagint, with the critical marks appended by 
Origen. Jerome says" in his preface to Chronicles, that the 
recension prevuled in Palestine. This copy being frequently 
transcribed was soon corrupted. The text being accompanied 
with all the critical signs and fragments of the other versions 
in the margin, gave rise to innumerable errors. The critical 
marks were exchanged for one another ; the initial letters of 
the names of the translators whence Origen took his supple- 
ments were also interchanged ; or, the critical marks with 
the names were omitted, so that all was written continuously 
as if it belonged to the proper Septuagint text Besides, 
pieces of other Greek translators in the mar^n were taken by 
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bold tranncribers into the text. Nor was this all the mischief 
that rashness, iguomnce, and caielesaneBs united in bringing 
aboat. When such interpolated MSS. were compared with 
qaotations from the Septuagint in writers before Origen, ex. 
gr. Philo and Justin Martyr, they contributed to those citations 
of the attUhesaplaric text. Passages oat of the corrupted, in- 
terpolated hexaplartc text were interpolated in the writings 
of Fhiio and Josephus.* 

Fragments of the Hexapla have been diligently sought 
afler by several scholars, by Peter Morin, Dmsius, Martianay. 
From the materials thns collected, and greatly enlarged by 
himself, Montfaucon published two folio volumes (Paris, 1713). 
Bahrdt reprinted them in a better and more convenient form 
in two volumes 8vo. (Leipzig and Lubecfe, 1769, 1770). 
Later contributions to the collection were made by Semler, 
Scharfenberg, Doederlein, Matthfii, Schleosner, Spohn, and 
others. As soon as the Syriac treasures obtained ftom the 
Nitrian monasteries and now deposited in the British Museum 
are carefiilly examined, and all the books of the Kexaplar- 
Sytiac published, important assistuice will be obtained in dis- 
covering Origen's Hexaplar text, with its marks and refer- 
ences to other translations. The B^riac-JJexaplar version 
ought to furnish new materials. 

Other labourers appeared in the same department with 
Origen. New recensions were ondertaken because of the new 
cormptiouB to which the work of Origen had given occasion. 
Thus Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch, at the commencement of 
the fourth century, amended the text of the Seventy. The 
accounts of this work given in ancient writers are very 
defective, and the principles he followed unknown. Holmes 
thinks that the Hexaplar text was used by him,t though the 
great work itself of Origen he had not seen. The recension of 

* See Eichhora'a Binleitung;, vol. i. 5 173, p. 499, et eaq. 

^ Pnief&tio ad torn, i. Tetaria Testamenti Oraeci, uctio ix. 
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Lacian was called the Amixiatit or xmik), and was adopted in 
the chmches horn Antioch to Coaetantinople. 

Another was nndertaken about the same time by Hesy- 
chins, an Egyptian bishop. As little is known of it as of the 
Lncian revision. Holmes supposes that he made use of the 
Hezaplar text.* According to Jerome, it was current in the 
churches of Egypt. He calls it exemplar Alextjmdrinum. 
Emestit thinks that neither Lucian nor Hesychius made use 
of the Hebrew text, but only the later Greek interpreters, and 
his opinion is adopted by Frankel. But Hody,X relying on 
ancient testimonies, thinks that they used both the other Greek 
versions and the Hebrew text, for the purpose of bringing the 
Septnagint nearer to the original Hebrew. 

Syncellos also speaks of Basil bishop (^ Caesatea correct- 
ing the text of the Seventy.§ But this was not a rec&taion^ 
as Eichhom supposed.!! The words merely refer to hia soli- 
citude in having correct copies of the existing recensions of 
Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius. 

So many different revisions of the text contributed little 
to its purity. Had they been kept distinct, they might have 
done so ; but they were very soon mixed np together, so that 
they helped to introduce greater corruption into it than there 
was before Origen. Jerome complains of this coniusion in 
various places. Accordingly the MSS. now existing do not 
exhibit the text in any one recension of it. They contain 
the old text before Origen, viz. the xo/ni, the Hexaplar, the 
Lucian, and the Hesychian texts, but not separately. No 
MS. presents a single condition of the text. The recensions 
are presented in a mixed state in the copies. 

The parts of the version where the text presents the great- 

• Prefitio ad torn. i. Teteria Test&menti Orseci, tectio z. 
f DiiserUtio de Origene iDteTpretetioais librorum m. grammaticM 
auctore, § 10. 

T De textibiu originalibus, ^. pp. 302-3, 626, et seq. 

§ Chronographia, p. 203. || Einleitun);, toI. i. p. 008. 
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est departnies from the Hebrew are in Exodus, Jeremiah, 
Esther, Daniel, Job, Proverbs. 

In ElxodoB from chapter xxxvi. 8 till the end, and in parts 
of the nest three chapters, there is great mutilation and con- 
fdaioQ. It w»s BO in the time of Origen, for he complained 
aboat it in his epistle to Julius Aincanus, and endeavonred 
to apply a remedy in his Hezaplar edition. 

In the case of Jeremiah, the arrangement of the prophecies 
is very diferent Those uttered against foreign nations forta 
the concluding part of the Hebrew copy, whereas in the Gireek 
they occupy the middle, for they begin after chapter xxv. 14 of 
the Hebrew text and ran through six chapters, so that the 
xzxii. of the version corresponds with xxv. 15-38 of the 
Hebrew. 

The following tables shew the diversities between them : — 



Cluster xliz. 34-39 
xlvi. 2-12 
xItI 13-2S 
Lli. 

xlrii. 1-7 
slix. 7-2S 
xUx.1-6 
xUx. 26-33 
xliz. 23-27 
xlriii. 1-44 

46, &«. 
sxT. lS-38 



XIV. 34-39. 

XXTi.1-11. 



wftDting. 



The prophecies against the different nations are thus ar- 
ranged in the two documents : — 

Hdtrtw. Ortei. 

1. Agminat SgTpt 1. Agunit Elun. 

the PhilirtineH . . 2. „ Egypt. 

, Modb 3. „ B»bjlon. 

, AmmoD .... 4. „ The Philulines. 

, Edom 5. „ Sdom. 

, DHnrntms .... 6. „ AnimoD. 

Ked»r 7. „ K«d»r. 

, EUm 8. „ PuuMciii. 

BabyloD .... 9. „ HMb. 
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There are also omiasions in and additions to the Greek 
text The omissions relate act merely to single words and 
vereea as i. 13; ii. 17, 19; iii. 1, 9, 10; v. 13, 15, 19; vii. 
1, 2, 13, 21; viii. 4, 10, 13; ix. 12, 22, 25; xvi. 1, 
5,6; xvii. 5; xviii. 7, 17; ixv. 1 ; iivii. 1,3 (Hebrew 
1. 1, 3); but to whole passages such as viii. 10-12; xviL 
1-4 ; xivii, 13, 14 {Greek xxxiv. 13, 14) ; xxyii. 19-22 
{Greek xxxiv. 19, &c) ; xxix. 13-21 (Greek xxxvi. 14-20) ; 
xxxiii. (Greek xl.) 14-26 ; xxxix. (Greek xlvi.) 4-13 ; slviii. 
(Greek xxxi.) 45-47. Additions are found in ii. 28, 30, 31 ; 
iii. 17, 18 ; iv. 2, 26, 29 ; v. 1, 17 ; vii. 4, 10 ; xxvi. 15 (He- 
brew xlvi. 15) ; zxzv. 10 (Hebrew xxviii. 10) ; xxxvi. 1, 8 
(Hebrew xxix. 1, 8).* 

As to the hypotheses concerning these discrepancies, they 
do not belong to onr present purpose. Spohn, Eichhom, Jahn, 
Movers, Ewald, Hitzig, De Wetfe, and especially Wichelhans, 
have tried to account for the perplexing anomalies. 

There are ToriooB additions to the book of Esther in this 
version, which Jerome in his Latin translation put at the end 
of the book. The principal are these : — 

A dream of Mordecai, which stands at the commencement 
of the Ixx, but in the Vulgate chapters xi. 1 — xii. 6. 

Tie edict o/Haman, after chapter iii. 13. In the Vulgate 
xiii. 1-7. 

A prayer of Mordecai and Esther, after iv. 17. In the Vul- 
gate xiii. 8— xiv. 19. 

^n amplification of the scene between Esther and the King, 
V. 1, 2. In the Vulgate xv. 4-19. 

Mordecat's edict mentioned in viii. 9. Septuagint viii. 12. 
Vulgate xvi. 1-24, 

The interpretatum of Mordecat's dream and the account cf 

* 9«« Cappell'B Critica Saen, ed. Togel and Scharfenbei^, tdI. ii. 
p. 704, et seq. ; tud Herbst's EiDleitung, zirejter Theil, zwejte Abthei- 
lung, p. 62, et Beq. 
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(A« way in which the Jmst of Purim ims made knoum in Egypt. 
Septnagint after x. 3. So too the Vulgate.* 

These additions are obvionsl^ (^ocryphal. 

In regard to Daniel, the chief additions in the Septnagint 
are Azariah^s prayer and the song of the three children in the 
third chapter ; the history of Snsaona, chapter xiii., and Bel 
and the Dragon, chapter xiv. There are other minor addi- 
tions, abbreviations and varieties, especially in chapters iii.-vi.t 

The deviations from the Hebrew text which the version 
presents in Job and Proverbs are considerable when collected 
together, but not as they occur singly. They are such as may 
be attributed partly to the MSS. employed, and partly to the 
translatoTs' caprice or ignorance. 

The two principal MSS. of the Seventy are the Vatican 
and the Alexandrine, According to John Morin, the basis of 
the former is the xmh). This opinion Holmes adopts only so 
&r as the Pentateuch is concerned. Bat Masius and Grabe 
thought very differently. With regard to the Alexandrine 
MS. the basis of its text is the Hexaplar one, according to 
Montfaucon and Qrabe. Holmes, however, considers it to 
present the text of the tetrapla.X 

Printed editions of the Septuagint represent the text in a 
worse state than the MSS., because they do not give exactly 
the particular MSS. from which they were taken. They may 
be reduced to four principal ones, whence all the rest have 
flowed. 

1. The Complutensian edition contained in the Polyglott, 
1514-1517, — This text, according to the editors, was derived 
from several MSS. Holmes says that three of them are ex- 
tant still. On what authority Scholz§ affirms that three MSS. 

' 8ee Eichhom's Einleitung in die apoVryphiichen SchrifUn dee 
alten Testaments, p. 419, et seq. f De Wette's Einleit. p. 391. 

t Praefatio ad Pentateucbum, caput ii. 

I Eitileitung ia die heiligeo Schriften des alten und neuen Testa- 
ments, rol. t. p. 481. 
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now lo3t were osed hj the editors we cannot ascertain. He 
has probably mistaken what Holmes asserts. It has been sus- 
pected that the text was altered by the editors to bring it into 
agreement with the Hebrew. So Uasher, Walton, and Hody 
supposed. But the suspicion has not been verified. It rather 
agrees with Origen's Hexaplar text ; for Bnme* and N orbergf 
hare both shewn, tliat the Sjmac-Hexaplar MS. at Milan fre- 
quently coincides with this edition. Hence the suspicion is 
nnfoiinded, notwithstanding the attempt of Frankel} to revive 
it — an attempt in which he has wholly failed. The text of 
the Complutensian proceeded from Greek MSS. conttuning 
Origen's improved Hexaplar text. 

2. The Aldine edition was published in folio, at Venice 1518. 
— This exhibits a text corrected according to the marks placed 
by Origen, Hence it conttuns additions from Theodotion and 
Aguila. Even the New Testament has Aimished interpola- 
tions in it The MSS. used by the editor Andreas Asnlanns 
were probably not many and those representing the text found 
in the later Greek MSS. 

3. The Roman edition, prepared by order of Pope Sixtoa 
the Fifth, and published in 1587 folio, under the editorship of 
A. Cara&, A. Agelli, P. Morin, J. Ursin, B. Bellarmine. — The 
basis of it is the Vatican MS. It does not however give that 
text accurately ; for several parts were altered under the mis- 
taken impression that they contained the errors of trauacribera. 
In others the orthography was changed. The important gape 
of the MS. were also supplied from other codices. 

4. The edition of Grabe, published at Oxford,in four volumes 
folio, the second and third edited by Lee and Wigan after 
Grahe's death, and also large octavo, 1707-1720. — The text is 
that of the Alexandrine MS. It does not however adhere to 

• In Eichhom's R«pertorium, Theil iii. p. 174 and TheU viii. p. 108. 
t In Eichhora'a Allgemein« Btbliothek der bibliBchen Literatur, Theil 
■- p. esi. X Voretudien u. s. ir. p. 243,Qote. 
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it in all cases. SuspicioiiB readings in the Alexandrine MS. 
ate Bometimes rejected. This edition vraa reprinted by J. J. 
Breitinger in fourTolumeB 4to at Zurich, 1730-32. The editor 
appended the vaiions readings of the Boman edition and 
thieeM8S. 

The best edition representing the Vatican text is that which 
was begun bj Dr. Holmes, who publiBhed the Pentateuch at 
Oxford, 1798 folio. After his death it was continued hj 
Parsons, and completed in other four volomes, the last appear- 
ing in 1827. This is the most complete edition, and the most 
important of all yet published. It contains the text of the 
Eoman edition, with various readings from many MSS., from 
the fathers, from versions, and from five printed editions. 
Citations are given from the uncial MSS, marked i. to xiii. 
and cursive ones from 14-311. But eight are given twice, so 
that the entire number is so much the leas. The materials 
collected might have been more clearly and distinctly exhibited. 
Readings even of important MSS. such as the Alexandrine, 
are imperfectly given." It is matter of regret that the Vatican 
MS. was collated only in part for this edition. 

The mass of readings collected by Holmes shews that it is 
hardly possible to restore the ori^nal text of the Seventy. 
It confirms the opinion formerly entertained, that the text is 
incnrably corrupt. Materials may be accumulated ; but they 
are all too recent to shew the authentic xw^ text. 

Holmes's edition, it will be observed, is not a critical one. 
It does not give a critically revised text It is merely a store- 
house of materials for such an edition. No critical ^xt has 
yet been given. 

A veiy convenient manual edition was published by Tis- 

* " TeJlem iadica«s« Holmes, utnun ipse denuo hunc codicem (iU«x- 
uwlriDuro) contulerit. Quod si aeglezit, id piofwto multum d« bnjus 
operu pretio detrahit." See Amersfoordt, Dissertatio Philolog. de Tariia 
lectionibus TlolmesUim^, p. 136. 
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chendorf at Leipzig, in two volumea 8to, 1850. The teit is 
the Vatican. The value of the edition consiets in the readings 
taken ftom the cod. Ephraeimi, the text of which Tiscbendorf 
first published ; and from the cod. Friderico-Angastanns also 
published bj him. In addition to these he has given the read- 
ings of the cod. Alexandrinus. 

The proper Alezandnne TeraioQ of Daniel was first pub- 
lished from a MS. in the library of Cardinal Chigi at Kome 
in 1772, folio. It was sabsei^ueDtlj reprinted at Gottiugen 
and Leyden, and is g^ven in the portable edition of the Messrs. 
Bagster lately published. 

A beautifully printed manual edition in one octavo volume 
has been published since TischendorTs by Bagsters of London. 
It is to be followed by a selection of various readings. 

The versions made from the Septuagint are the old Latin 
version, the Syriac-Hexaplar, the .lEthiopie, the Qothic, the 
two Egyptian translations, viz. the Coptic or Memphitic and 
Sahidic or Thebaic, the Armenian, the Georgian, and several 
Arabic versions. The Slavonic, which has been usually con- 
sidered a daughter of the Greek, was made from the old Italic 
in the Gtagolittc letters according to Alter, and altered after 
Grreek MSS. about the fourteenth century. But Dobrovsky 
adheres to the common opinion. 

By means of the Syriac-Hexaplar it is probable that the 
Hexaplar text may be well known, as varioos books of it are 
now in the British Museum which were obtained in addition 
to other treasures, from the Nitrian monasteries. It is likely 
that with the books already printed from the Milan MS. all 
are extant. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



GREEK VERSIONS OF AQUILA, THEODOTION, 
SYMMACHUS, &c. &c. 

AQUILA. 

Aquila was a Jewish proeeljte bom at Syuope in Pontus, 
who translated the books of the Old Testament into Greek 
for the purpose, it ie supposed, of assisdng the Hellenistic 
Jews in their coDtroversies with the Chnstians. He has been 
accused by the fathers of misinterpreting some prophedes 
relating to the Messiah. But little weight can be attached to 
their accusations, because thej were ignorant of Hebrew. The 
most they could do was to compare Aquila with the Serenty 
and note the agreement or disagreement ; but this was insuffi- 
cieDt to shew that he had perverted the original text. It is 
needless therefore to dwell on the unfavourable opinion enter- 
tained of him by Irenaeus, Eusebius of Gaesarea, Fhilastrius, 
and others. Jerome could find no trace of fabification in his 
TersioD, and even applies various commendatory epithets to 
him.* It is true that in one epistle he applies to him the epithet 
amtenHosue ;f but in another he denies that he is such.} In 
modem times Kennicott has repeated the charge, mainly 

* See hia Comment. ID Uoseaii.; Epht. 138ftdMucell. ; iu Esai. xlix. 

t Epigt. ad Pamiii&ch. de opttmo genere interpret. 

} Epiat. ISfi ad BaniAK. 
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relying on the ffttheiB.* But one of hia chief witnesses, 
Justin Martyr, does not quote Aqnila at all ; and any proof 
extracted out of others is absolutely worthless. 

It would appear from Jerome, that he made two editions, 
the cause of which was his aiuciety to render his version as 
literal as he could ; for he found that in the first edition, though 
generally adhering to the Hebrew words, some expressions 
were used which he afterwards thought too paraphrastic. 
The second edition was therefore more literal than the first 
Whether it extended to the entire Old Testament or not, it is 
impossible to determine. We know that it embraced Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 

This version was highly esteemed by the Jews and pre- 
ferred to all others. They ctdled it the Eedrew verity. It is 
extremely literal, keeping as closely as possible by the ori- 
ginal contrary to the idiom of the Greek language. Accord- 
ingly Aqnila renders the Hebrew particle riM by gut in the 
first chapter of Genesis. Jerome says — " Non solum verba, 
sed etymologias verbomm quoque transferre conatus est. Quia 
enim 'profrume^o et vino et oleo posset vel legere vel intelligere 
;^iu/i«, iru^ieft.br, eriXin6nira, quod nos possumos diccre Jit- 
sionem, pomaiionem et sphndentiam f Aut quia Hebraici non 
solum habent aftpi, set et -rgtagtiay ille xucm^iJXaic et syllabas 
interpretatur et litteras, dicitque eit rh fti^atiir xai «uv n)( y^i, 
quod Graeca et latina lingua oronino non recipit."t 

The great critical value of this version lies in its slavish 
literality. By means of it, we are sometimes able to shew 
that certain readings of the Masoretic text apparentiy con- 
demned by other translators are of great antiquity, and pre- 
ferable to such as probably ori^nated in a paraphrastic mode 
of translation. 

Aquila belonged to the second century ; but to what part 
* See DiEierUtio genenilis, ed. Bruns, p. 147, et Beq. 
t In Brai. xlix. 
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of it can only be approximated. He is mentdoned by Ireoaeus* 
(177-192), which would bring him probably to the middle or 
more of the second century. If however it be trae, as that 
father says, that he was a disciple of Babbi Akiba, he belongs 
to the first half of the century, to the time of Adrian 117-138; 
for Akiba was put to death at the command of Adrian. This 
agrees with the accounts of Epiphanius, who says he was a 
relative of Adrian ;t and with notices in various Jewish books. 
The Jerusalem Talmud often speaks of this version and 
cites it.} But the Babylonian confotmde bim in one place 
with Ookelos. It has also been conjectured that Irenaeus is 
goilty of the same interchange, because Rabbi Asaria in his 
woii entitled Meor Enat/im quotes various passages &oin the 
version of Aquala which do not bear the character of literality. § 
But it is better to abide by the testimony of Irenaeus in the 
second centuiy, than that of a Jewish writer in the sixteenth. 
The passages quoted by the latter were probably taken from 
a Midrash, as Herbst supposes, || and falsely ascribed to the 
celebrated trajislator Aquila. It is totally improbable that 
the Aquila of the Jerusalem Talmud was different from the 
Aquila of Irenaeus, making tioo men of the same name who 
rendered the Old Testament into Greek, as Eichhom sup- 
poses. ^ 

THEODOTION. 

TheodotioD was a native of Ephesns, according to Irenaeus, 
and is called by Jerome and Eosebins an Ebionite, or semi- 
christian. He is the second who composed a Greek version. 
If we receive the testimony of those who had the version in 
their hands, it approached the Septuagint very nearly in sense 

* Adv«Ts. Haeres. iii. 24. f De Ponder, et meoaur. c. 1&. 

t Shabbath, fol. 8, 2 i Yoma, fol. 41, 1 ; Megill, fol. 73, 2 ; Succah 
fol. 54, 4. S P. 146, b. II Binleitung, vol. i. p. 157. 

^ Einleit. toI. ii. gS 221, 222, p. 34, et seq. 
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and phraseology. The mode of tranBlation adopted t>;f~.Iua) 
holds an intermediate place between the scrupuloofl litet^ly 
of Aquila and the free interpretation of Symmachus. The 
translator appears indeed to have inade the Alexandrine ver- 
sion the basis of his own ; and to have abided by it as-long 
as it represents the Hebrew faithfully ; departing from it 
and freely translating for himself on^y where it inadequately 
expressed the sense of the original. His object was rather to 
supply the defects of that version, than to give. & new and 
independent one. Hence the additions f^und only in the 
former reappear in his work. From the remaining fragments 
it may be inferred that his knowledge of Hebrew was not 
great. He has retained Hebrew words not very difficult or 
obscure, expressing them in Greek letters from ignorance of 
their meaning.* But Jahn conjectures that they were used 
among the Ebionites, and therefore retained by him ;t a sup- 
position as improbable as that of Prideaox and Owen, viz., 
that they were left so for particular reasons, such as the 
honour of the Jewish nation.} 

The version was in higher estimation among Christians 
than those of Aquila and Symmachus ; and the book of Daniel 
was taken from it in place of the Septuagint version. Origen 
in his Hexapla supplied the omissions of the Seventy chiefly 
from it. 

As Theodotion is mentioned by Irenaeua, he must have 
lived before A.D. 176. And if there be allusions to him in 
Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho, as Stroth§ thinks, he 
must have made his version before 160. 

'* " Praeter alia minua docti interpretiB signa, quae erudito lectori 
eiplonoda remittimna, peisMpe ille verba bebraica, quorum interprft- 
latio aon ita difficilis emt ut Terlendi molestiam declinant, gi««ciE 
litteria czpressit." — MontfaucoD, Praelinunsrift, vii. 3, p. 129, ed. Bahrdt. 

t EmleitUQg, vol. i. pp. 178, 179. 

I Owen, Enquirj into tho prcsoDt state of the Sept. version, p. lOR. 

§ Repertorium, ii. p. 76. 
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4'.p«86iLge in JertHue appoientlj &touts the idea of a 
secoB^ editioii.* But Hodj conjectoied that it is corrnpt. t 

^ , 8YMMACHD8. 

The third Greek veraion proceeded from Symmachus, who 
is said ~t^ have been a Samaritan hj birth. Ensebius and 
Jerome represent him as an Gbionite ; and this is confirmed 
by Syrian accounts. The old writers who mention this version 
observe, thaf the author translated fireely and laboured to give 
the sense rather than the words. He does not adhere, to the text 
so closely as to render it verbatim into Greek ; but chooses to 
express the sense in perspicuous and intelligible language. 
But it was not pure or elegant, as is often said, if we may 
judge from the fragments that remain. It contains the usual 
Hellenistic phraseology, very like that of the Seventy. There 
was a second edition of it, as we learn from Jerome. | But 
whether it extended to the entire Old Testament is uncertain. 
It may have been pnrer and more elegant than the first, as 
Eichhom supposes. The time when Symmachus made his 
version cannot be accurately fixed. It is certain that it ap- 
peared after Theodotion's (177) ; for Irenaeus makes no men- 
tion of him, which he would probably have done had his 
version been published. 

There can be little doubt that all the three translations were 
better executed than the Septua^nt They were more iaitb> 
fill to the original, and avoided the resolution of tropes, which 
is so common in the Alexandrine one. And they often agree 
in opposition to it. 

The remaining fragments of Aqnila, Symmachus, and 

* " Theodotio interpretntuB est sudrinas ,- gecuada peasuna ; B-jta- 
m&chuB noiriMunoi." — In Jcrem. xiix. 17. 
t De Bibliorum tostibus, &c. p. 084. 
\ On Jeremiah x%\\\, ; Nshum iii. 
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TheodotioD were collected hj Montfancoa in the woii already 
noticed ; and are found of courae in Babrdt's reprint A 
specimen of the three may therefore be sought in the Utter 
work, which is very acceasible. 

When Origen travelled into eastern countries collecting 
materials for bis Polyglott, he diacoTered three other Greek 
Teraiona made bj- unknown authors, and of an nnknown age. 
Jndgiug by the fragments of them in Mont&ucon, they appear 
to have embraced some, not all books of the Old Testament, 
and are usually called the fifth, sixth, and seveDtk, tirom 
the columns they occupied in Origen's work. Hence in the 
Hexaplar fragments they are marked with the letters i, t, ^. 

The accounts given of the three in ancient writers are uncer- 
tain and contradictory. Epiphanius says, the fifth was found at 
Jericho; but Jerome, that it was found at Nicopolis on the Actian 
shore. Epiphanius makes the sixth to be found at Nicopolis. 
According to Eusebius, one was found at Jericho and one at 
Nicopolis ; but it is not said which. The truth seems to be 
that the fifth was found at Nicopolis, the sixth at Jericho.* 
The fifth is supposed to have contained the Pentateuch, 
minor prophets. Psalms, Solomon's Song, as all the fragments 
collected by Montfaucon refer to no other books. Yet there 
is reason to believe that it also extended to Kings. The 
words of Jerome too favour the opinion that it had Job 
and Proverbs;! though Jerome may have been mistaken in 
this. 

The sixth contained the same books as the fifth, with the 
exception of the Kings. It has been inferred from one frag- 
ment that the author was a Christian, viz., Habak. iii. 13, 
where the translation runs thus: i^^Xiti roij ausai rht Xa^> 

' See CarpiiOT, Critica Sacra, p. 371, et seq. • 

I " Nonnulli vero libri, et maxime hi qui apud Hebtaeos varsu com- 
poeiti lunt, tree Aliu editioDea additae babcnt : quam quintam et sextain 
et aeptimam translationem vocant," &c. — Comment, in epist. ad Titum. 
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ffou ii^ 'iqnC rou Xfioreu <nv. But Jerome calls die translators 
of the fifth and sixth Judaicaa, which may either be a mistake 
on bia part, or else the translator was a Jewish Christian ; 
or the passage quoted may be a Christian gloss. 

The seventh version contained the Fsalms, according to 
finsebias,* and the minor prophets. The words of Jerome 
seem to imply that it extended, as well as the fifth and sixth, 
to Proverbs and Job. The fewest fivgments of it remiun. 
Probably the author was a Jew. 

It is likely that all three were made after Aqnila, Theo- 
dotiou, and Symmachns had executed theirs; and that the 
authors made use of existing versions. The Hebrew original 
however was consnlted. 

In addition to the Hexaplar fingments already noticed, 
others have been found iu the margin of MSS., iudicatLog the 
existence of Greek versions distinct fix)m the preceding ones. 
Thus we meet with fragments under the aji^llations d 'B)3f oA;, 

According to Semler,t ^ 'E^foAc means Aquila. But this 
appears to be incorrect. The title rather refers to the Hebrew 
text, i.e,, remarks of the fathers that a passage should be 
translated in such and such a way after the Hebrew text. 
Most fragments of i 'E$gcubs have been drawn from Jerome's 
commentaries, shewing that in comparing the Septuagint with 
the Hebrew, he often had occasion to amend it according to 
the latter. Hence his improvements are introduced into the 
Hexapla with the title of i E^fotiic. 

i liifos is thought to mean ftagments of Jerome's Latin 
tnmslation out of the Hebrew rendered into Greek by Sophio- 
nius. This is inferred from the f^reement of many fragments 
so quoted with Jerome's Xiatin version ; from the feet that no 
trace of i 2ln»{ appears before Jerome ; that Theodore of 
Mopauestia in a passage preserved by Photins calls Jerome 
* H. B. TJ. 16. f Hermeneut. TorbcreituDgeD, p. 4S1. 
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Aram, ie., the Sjoiao, either because he lived for a long 
time on the confines of Syria, or becanae the Greek edition of 
his Hebrew-Latin version had obtained cnrrency among the 
STTtans. But oU this is very questionable, becauBC » 2ife( 
frequently appears tn the Pentatench ; and we know that the 
Psalms and prophets alone were translated hj Sophronius ont 
of Jerome's Latin into Greek. Nor is die agreement of i i^j 
with Jerome uniform or great. In regard to the title 'Apz/t 
used hy Theodore, it cannot mean the Aravtaean or Stprtan. 
It shonld have been i 'Agu/iMM-* 

The true meaning of the phrase is the Syrioc version, 
quoted in the same way by Diodoms of Tarsus, Eueehins, and 
TheodoreL Th 2tt/ui£iirixh» is either extracts from the Samari- 
tan translation of the Pentatench as Herbst eupposeajf or 
extracts out of a Greek version made from the Samaritan. { 
'o 'EXXqHxi; is an unknown Greek translation. 

THE VENETIAN-GREEK VERSION. 

A MS. exists in the library of St. Mark's at Venice con- 
taining a Greek version of various books in the Old Testa- 
ment, viz. the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Kuth, Canticles, Eccle- 
siastes, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and Daniel. 

The internal character of this version shews that it was 
made directly from the Hebrew. It is slavishly hteral, word 
for word of the ori^nal being rendered into Attic Greek. In 
the Chaldee sections of Daniel the Doric is used. As it is 
impossible to adhere with rigid exactness to the words of the 
original and at the same time present the elegancies of the 
Attic Greek, it is obvious that gross barbarisms must pervade 
the diction. Although therefore the translator was intent on 
Attic elegancies and high-sounding words used by the best 

* See Herbst's Binleit. vol. i. pp. 161, 162. f I^'^> P- l'*^- 

t See De WetU, Biolut. S 63, b. p. 98. 
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Greek writers, his Yersion ia peculiarly barbarone. ThuB in 
ProTerba iii. 3, we meet with such words as /ajyafii* i^uKui; 
in iii, 32 ouma^Trit ; in ii. 18 ^otfjoj*. The Masoretic text 
lies at the basis of it. No important readings have been dis- 
covered in it wliich are not in existing Maeoredc MSS., not 
say peculiar to it which are preferable to the common text. 
Like the modem MSS., the translator's text agrees sometimea 
with the K^ri, sometimes with the c^thib. It would seem 
however, that the MS. he used was not divided throughout, 
like our modem copies, by accents, nor fiimlshed throughout 
with the present vowel system; since there are many de- 
partures firom the accents and vowel points. In the prepant- 
tion of his work the author consulted the Septnagint and other 
Greek trauslatiouB, and even Jewish expositora. 

It is impossible to tell the time when it was made or the 
person from whom it proceeded. The MS. in St Mark'a belongs 
to the fourteenth century j but it appears to have been copied 
fiom another mach older. The version most be placed after 
the ninth century ; and it is likely that it was made by a Jew 
at Byzantium, apparently for private use. As it is, its value 
is little. Criticism can derive small benefit from it. When 
it is sometimes said that extracts from it were inserted by 
Holmes in his edition of the Septnagint, there a]4)ears to 
be an error, as Holmes nowhere mentions it 

The Pentateuch was edited by Ammon in three octavo 
parts or volumes, at Erlangen, 1790, 1791 ; the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastee, Canticles, Rutli, Lamentations, Daniel, by John 
Casp. d'Ansse de Yilloiaon in one volume 8vo, 1784, at 
Stxasbui^h. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TAKGUMS. 



The origin of Cbaldee pantphraaes or Teraions is Bomewliat 
obBCttre. It has been mixed up with disputed points, sncli as 
the authenticity of certain books, and therefore different views 
of it have been entertained. The extinction of Hebrew aa a 
living language, with which the rise of these translations is 
necessarily connected, has also been variously determined in 
relation to time, a circomstance which must affect the view 
taken of them. It ia not likely that the Hebrew language 
ceased to be spoken after the Jews bad returned from exile. 
Doubtleaa they had largely forgotten it in Babylon. Tena- 
cious as they were of theit national pecuHaritiea, they bad 
become accustomed to the Cbaldee. The common people to 
a great extent had adopted it. The lower and leaa educated 
claaa bad laid aside the use of tbeir mother tongue in part, as 
was natural in the circumstauces. Tbey spoke Chaldee more 
frequently than Hebrew, and nnderatood it better. It was 
the language of their every-day life in the land of their exile. 
But the more cultivated class read and spoke Hebrew stiU. 
The old tongue continued to be the langui^ of books ; the 
other pervaded more their ordinary converaation. Afiter re- 
turning to their own land the two continued side by side, — 
the Hebrew gradually verging towards total disuse, till in the 
aecond century before Christ it was vriioUy supplanted. 

If this view be correct, we need not minutely examine two 
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passages which have been explained differently both hy older 
and hy modem acholars. From them GeeeniiiB and De 
Wette extract another aenae than Hengatenberg and Hfi- 
vemick. There must be difficulty therefore in coming to a 
proper conclasion ; and we would gladly be relieved from the 
altemative of prononncing one or other wrong. The two 
passages which have been drawn into the question before us 
in an indirect way are Nehem. xiii. 24, and viii. 8. The 
former, according to Giesenius and De Wette, shews that the 
Jewish language was not lost during the Babylonish capti- 
vity;* though Hengatenberg, t assigning to the phrase the 
Jews' language the meaning of Aramaean languagCf muntains 
its perfect harmony with the opposite opinion. The latter 
passage, according to the same lexicographer,} means that the 
Priests and Levites read in the law of God vm'd Jhr word, 
faithfuUy, exactly, with such explanations of what was difficult 
as served to make it intelligible, ail in the game language/ 
white the older interpreters (whom Hengstenberg and H&ver- 
oick follow) think &at the passage contains the idea of a 
Chaldee version which accompanied the law thns publicly 
read to the people. Here every thing turns on the right sense 
of the term t!*)DD, which Oesenius understands to mean 
word for word,faid^Uy, literally ; but those who are opposed 
to him, Shutrated, made mamfogt ' {i.e. by an accompanying 
version). Perhaps the passages are rightly explained by 
Greseniua. Perhaps it is implied in Nehem. xiii. 2, 4, that 
the Hebrew was still spoken, though by no means excluaivdy. 
Probably also it is not involved in Nehem. viii. 8, that a 
Chaldee paraphrase was uttered in the hearing of the people 
when the law was read before them. We hesitate here to accept 

* Oeiduchte der Heb. Sprache imd Schrift, p. 44, et seq. ; and I>e 
W«tte'a EinUit. § 34. 

t Beitiftge cur Einleit. iu alte Testament, p. 299, et «eq. 
j QeKhichte, u. s. w. p. 44. 
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the interpretatioDS of HengBtenbei^ and HsTernick who are too 
ready to leTert to old opinions, when snch men as Gesenins and 
De Wette have discarded them. But though the necessity for 
a Cbaldee oral version was not felt so early as the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, it became more urgent as years tolled on. 
The Chaldee was encroaching on the Hebrew. It was acquir- 
ing the ascendency over it. It is likely that soon after Ezra 
a few oral explanations in Chaldee were added by the public in- 
terpreter* to the Sabbath lessons taken from the law and pro- 
phets. The Hebrew Scriptores were accompanied by occa- 
sional glosses or paraphrases in Chaldee. In process of time 
the custom of extempore comment seems to have been abused. 
Hence the oldest parts of the Talmud contain strict injunctious 
respecting public interpretations of the law. Definite her^ 
meneatic rules are laid down, in conformity with which the 
interpretation was to he conducted. It is easy to perc^ve 
how the value of writtm expositions would become apparent, 
when the freedom of the interpreter began to be abridged. 
Oral gave rise to m-ttten explanations, the necessity for the 
latter presenting itself the more strongly when the extempore 
translator was not allowed free scope. It was gradually per- 
ceived that the siuest and best method of giving the meaning 
was by a regular and written version. Of course the written 
interpretation was not to hi read in the synagogues ; for that 
was forbidden, as we learn from Maimonides. It was for the 
private use of the interpreter himself, and the pious in generaL 
External circumstances in the second century before Christ 
were also favourable to the production of tertUen explanations. 
Hellenistic Jews were already in possession of the law in their 
own tongue. Hence it was natural for the Aramaean-speaking 

'* According to Mumoiudes the office of interpreter (methui^m&n) 
WM distinct fcom that of reader. " A diebua Badrse coneueverunt habere 
interpretem qui populo id interpret&retur quod lector ex lege perlegit, 
ut MDSum rerborum intelligeret." Hilc. Tephil. cap. xii. 
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JewB to seek a, version of the Scriptnres in tbeir own dialect. 
The necessity of it would be felt a century before CliriBt, 
probably not nmch sooner ; inaemncli ss oral explanations had 
prevailed during the preceding century and in some measare 
supplied its place ap to a ^ven period. Hence we are in- 
clined to date the origin of Chaldee paraphrases or written 
tramlations be/ore Christ's appearance, provided there be 
nothing in history opposed to that view. If history corrobo- 
rates it, the opinion seems all but certiun. 

But here it must not be thought, that the earliest written 
Chaldee paraphrases which we now have consisted of these oral 
explanations traditionally handed down. They are not the same 
pat into writing. Neither do they appear to have been made up 
of Chaldee glosses, scholia, explanations of unusual words, or 
of separate verses and paragraphs written in the margin of MSS. 
and enlarged by degrees, which the first paraphrasts Jonathan 
and Onkelos took and digested into one body, so making their 
translations. Their evenness of style, their uniformity of 
spirit and diction, aa Carpzov long ago remarked, are adverse 
to this hypothesis. We cannot believe that the works of 
Onkelos and Jonathan were either the written copies of oral 
interpretations before prevalent, as some have thought ; or that 
they were made up of glosses and notes. That several of the 
current oral expositions in Chaldee were adopted by the trans- 
lators, is probable enough. That Chaldee words which had 
been already used to make the Hebrew intelligible were taken, 
is almost certain. But the veraions were not transcripts of 
traditional interpretations. They were independent in their 
origin. 

The name Tar^um is now appropriated to a Chaldee ver- 
sion ; but the oriental Jews called every translation from one 
language into another a OVTW^ targvm, interprelatwn or ver- 
sion. 

There are many Jewish traditions respecting Targums in 
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early times. Thus in various parts of the Talmud there is 
mention of one on Job, in the middle of the first centuij ; and 
it is not lively that Job was the first book rendered into the 
language of the people. There are also allosions to older 
Targtuns, whence Zmiz infers that there were written Ara- 
maean versiona of most books of the Old Testament in the 
time of the Maccabees.* But Jewish traditions regarding 
these Targums should be received with caution. Discrimina- 
tion must be exercised in adopting them ; for it is well known 
how prone the Talmudists were to carry up the origin of many 
things much higher than we can now believe. 

But while the Jews are disposed to find TargumB too early, 
some Christian writers have gone to the opposite extreme. 
Thns Havemann f assigned the earliest of them to the sixth 
century and to Chaldea. So too Vorstius, John Menu, and 
Eichhom reduce them to a late date ; relying mainly on the 
arguments adduced by Havemann. But their reasons were 
well answered by Pfeiffer, "Wolf, Carpzov, Jahn, and others. 
The silence of the early fathers respecting these paraphrases 
is of little weight against their existence, because the fathers 
generally were ignorant of Hebrew and Hebrew literature. 
And then no importance was attached to them in comparison 
of Greek translations. It is somewhat remarkable, that the 
silence of Josephos should be used aa an argument against 
their existence in his day; and that ZunzX on the other hand 
should judge that the historian made use of Targums. 

We believe that the oldest Targums extant must be dated 
as early at least as the birth of Christ ; but whether others 
preceded them which are now lost, must be left undetermined. 
We incline to the opinion that there were such a centuiy before 
the Christian era, not in Palestine, but among the Babylonian 

* Die QottesdieDstlichea TortrSga der Judeii, pp. 61, 63. 

f W^eleuchte wieder die Judieche Fineteniuseii, cap. v. p. G94. 

} Die Qotteadienetlichen TortrUge, p. 62. 
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JewB. The latter would Lave them before the Palestinian Jews. 
Thej would require them sooner. They lost the Hebrew before 
their brethren in Palestine. 



There is a Targum of Onfcelos on the Pentateuch which 
has alwajs been highly valued by the Jews. In regard to the 
author, the notices of him are meagre and uncertain. He ia 
mentioned four times in the Babylonian Talmud. In the 
MegUla, foL 3, 1, he appears to be confounded with Aquila the 
Greek translator, because what is there stated is applied in the 
Jerusalem MegUta^ fol. 71, 3, to Aquila. In B<A, Demai 
TosapfUa, c. 5, he is also confounded with Aquila, as we learn 
&om comparison of the Jerusalem Demai, foL 25, 4. In Avoda 
Sara, fol. 11, 1, Onkelos, the son of Kalonyrous and nephew 
of Titus, is also the same as Aquila, if what Epiphanins re- 
lates of the latter be true. According to Avoda Sara, fol. 11, 
1, he was a triend of Gamaliel. But there is some reason for 
suspecting that the Onkelos here spoken of is the same as the 
Onkelos (Aqnila) in other places of the Talmud. In the book 
S(^r, he is represented as a disciple of Hillel and Shammai. 
It is evident from all these notices, that the Babylonians had 
no certain knowledge of the time when he lived. 

It has been inferred tiiat he was a Babylonian from the 
parity of the Chaldee in his version ; the Chaldee or Aramaean 
of Palestine being thought less piue than the Babylonian. 
This however is by no means certain. In the absence of 
Falestinian-Chaldee documents of the same age with which to 
compare Onkelos's Targum, little weight can be attached to 
that circumstance. It has also been inferred by Eichhom and 
Bertholdt, from the silence of Origen and Jerome about On- 
kelos and his version, that it was known to the Babylonian 
Jews only, for a long time. But the Jerusalem Gemarists 
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may hare had do occasion to epeak of it ; and the tro jathers 
had to do with the original text axiA Greek vereioM, whenever 
they were occnpied with biblical literature. 

The diction of this Tai^m is pure, approaching that of 
Daniel and Ezra. The original is followed word for word, 
feithfiilly and literally. The author possessed an exact know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, and has been very happy in 
rendering not only all paaaages which might present some diffi- 
culty to leas competent translators, bnt also in ttansletring 
into another tongue rare words and singular constructions. 
He deserves therefore the praise bestowed on him by the 
Jews, for his version is among the best and most valuable of 
ancient times. 

The title paraphrase given to the version before us scarcely 
suits its character, since the author adhered so feithfiiUy to 
the original words. Bat he did not bind himself to literality 
so slavishly as not to depart from it where the sense required 
some freedom. Indeed the aenae was his chief concern. He 
has deviated from the letter occasionally by altering the ex- 
presaim without altering the meaning, for the pnrpoee of re- 
solving tropical expreesions, as in Gten. xv. 4, where the 
words 1?^ ^3, the son whom thou shalt beget, are put for 
Tjiop K3t^ ; of illustrating the expression, as in Ezodns xxiz. 
35, where F??")'? ^-n^Jll, thou ehaU offir thdr offerings, stands 
for DX '*^'9?, thou ahah jdX their hand; for the purpose of 
avoiding every thing which might appear to lower the di- 
vine Majesty or excite heathen notions respecting Him, as 
in Gen. xi. 5, where "2^^, and {Jehovah) appeared, stands for 
■n.'?, and he descended. So too ^^\ is used for ^'''P^.. Devia- 
tions from literally are also exemplified in alterations of the 
expression and sense, in pan^hraaes of the expression and 
sense. In one case only, viz. Gen. xlix. has Onkelos aban- 
doned his method of translation, and fallen into loose para- 
phrase. Occasionally there are not only paraphrases but 
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additions, for which do correspondiDg clause appears in the 
original, as in Qeo. iii. 15, xzii. 14 ; Ezod. xx. 5 ; Numb, 
vi. 27. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen, that while the 
tranalator follows the Hebrew text, for the most part word for 
word, he does not adhere to it closelj in aU caaet. Hence we 
cannot .always determine the readings he had in the MS. before 
him. Tlie text his Teraion was made from approached Terf 
near the present Mawretic one. Whererer it deviates from 
the Masoretic text, it is generally supported by other Tersions. 

The work is usefnl in criticism chiefly in consequence of 
its literal character. It is as useful howeyer in interpretation / 
for that was the translator's leading object Among the Jews, 
this Targma was used as a sort of dictionary for the significa- 
tions of Hebrew words ; and they composed a Masorah npon it 
called Maam-ai HaUargum, which however did not prevent 
various readings in it. 

The principal editions of it are that of Bologna, accom- 
panied with the Hebrew text, 1482 ; that of 1490 ; of Lisbon, 
1491 ; another without date or place ; that of Constantinople, 
1505 ; the Complutensian, reprinted in the Antwerp Polyglott ; 
the edilion inserted by Bomberg in his Rabbinical Bibles, 
1518, 1525-1526, 1547-1549. Buxtorf took it from Bom- 
berg'e Bible, and inserted it in his Babbinical Bible; &om 
which it was taken into the Paris and London Polyglotts. 
A Latin translation of it, with learned annotations, was pub- 
lished by Fagi at Strasborgh, 1546, folio. The most impor- 
tant contribution to the criticism of the text is that of S. D. 
Luzzatto, a learned Jew of Fadna, in a work published at 
Vienna, 1830. The Latin title ia I%iloxmua, sive de Onkelosi 
chalduca Pentateuchi versione dissertatio herroeneutico-critica, 
in qua veteris paraphrastae a textu hebraico crebrae deflexiones 
in xxxiii classes distribuuntur, et lucido novoqae ordine illus- 
trantnr ; atqae cccct. in locis variae ejusdem versiones lectiones 
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perpendniitiu', et ex antiquioribos et rarioribos editionibuB, 
codicibosque emendantar. Accedit appendix, etc. etc. 



The second Targum contains the prc^kets, i.e. Joshua, 
Jndges, Samnel, Kings, Isiuah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets. It is ascribed to Jonathan son of 
Uzziel. According to the Talmadic accountB, thia Jonathan 
was a disciple of Hillel the elder, and therefore he lived and 
wrote a little before Onkelos. The repntalion of his work 
among the Jews is evinced by the tradition that he wrote it 
from the mouth of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

But thia age ascribed to Jonathan has been controverted, 
as was that of Onkelos, partly with the same aigoments, and 
partly with additional ones. We have seen that the silence of 
the Jerusalem Gemara and early fathers proves nothing 
against the early existence of a Targum. It has also been 
argued, that Jonathan seeks to explain away the Messiah out 
of the passages which Christians were accustomed to apply to 
him, shewing a polemic tendency, and consequently the later 
period when controversies between Jews and Christians were 
agitated; and that fables are incorporated with his version, 
which savour of later times.* But in the 53d chapter of 
Isaiah, to which Eichhoni after Carpzov appeals, the Messiah 
appears in Jonathan's version. In the 10th and 11th verses, 
he is arbitrarily introduced by name. And in the case of the 
63d chapter, there is no proof that it was a classical Messianic 
chapter among the early Christians. On the contrary, almost 
aJl Messianic passages are explained of the Messiah. Thus in 
ix. 6 the son is expressly called Meagiah ; in lii. 13, to m;/ ser- 
vant is added Meaaiak ; in the 11th chapter C^ Me8»uJt is also 
found. Ho too in the 42d chapter. In like manner, ^e 
* Eichhom, Bioleitung. toI. ii, p. 63. 
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righteous branch, Jerem. xxUi. 5, is referred to Messiah. 
Hence Greaenius is undoubtedly riglit in denyiug a polemi- 
cal tendency on the part of Jonathan against the Christians.* 

In regard to the fabulous l^ends which appear in the Tar- 
gum and the references to later occarrences, it is likely that 
they are subsequent interpolations, a supposition confirmed by 
the fact that several of them are wanting in the text as printed 
in the Antwerp Polyglottf 

Jonathan is more of the irderpr^r and paraphraat than 
Onkeloa. He allowed himself greater freedom in putting 
additions for which there are no corresponding words in 
Hebrew. But the Pentateuch was more sacred in the eyes of 
the Jews than any other part of Scripture. Stricter injunctions 
were hud on the interpreter of it. The people were better 
acquainted with it from childhood j it was more exact and in- 
telligible. With the prophetic writbgs it was different. They 
were more obscure. They presented pecnliarities which ren- 
dered them more difficult of apprehension. Their poetical dic- 
tion, their references to uncommon objects, made them less 
easy to be understood by alL Hence Jonathan retohea tropes, 
or strives to make them plain by inserting several words, as in 
Isaiah i. 8, 21; alters the expression and sense where the 
honour of Deity or of his nation seemed to be affected, as in 
Isaiah ). 18, vi. 1 ; introduces later Jewish ideas, Kabbinical 
sayings, and the Jewish theology of his age, as in Isaiah i. 15, 
T. 10. It cannot be denied that his interpretation is ot^u 
arbitrary and incorrect; or that absurd explanations appear 
here and tliere. In general however he translates literally 
and &ithfnlly where the text does not require paraphrase. 
Though several Greek words, but in connections where they 
are appropriate, appear in the version before us, the style is 
pore, and the diction good, somewhat inferior indeed to that of 
Onkelos, but yet approaching to the biblical Chaldee. 

* Commenlu' ueber den Jesnia, toI. i. p. (fl. \ Ibid, p, 68. 
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Id the historical books, it is, as was to be expected, more 
literai than in the prophets properly ao called. Hence some 
have looked upon the work as proceeding &om at least two 
persona. But there is no good reason for this asamnption. 
The prophets aie much more ditGcult than the historical boob, 
and require freer paraphrase. 

The text lying at the basis of the Tai^m is the Maao- 
retic one. Yet it differs from the Masoretic text in Tariooa 
places, where it appears to follow preferable readings. Bnt 
the freedom which the translator took, makes it difficult to 
tell in every case what pardcular form of the text lay before 
him. Hence great caution must be used in applying the 
Targnm to critical purposes. Because of its freer and mote 
paiaphraatic manner, it is of less value in a critical respect 
than that of Onkelos. Perhapa its exegetiocd value too is not 
so great. Still it must be remembered that Jonatlian had a 
far more difficult task than Onkelos ; and that his version has 
suffered here and there from interpolators. 

The first half of the version was printed for the first time 
at Leiria in Portugal, accompanied by the Hebrew text and 
two Kabbinical commentaries, 1494, folio. It was afterwards 
printed entire in the Rabbinical Biblea of Bomberg and Bux- 
torf ; whence it was transferred to the London Polyglott. The 
minor prophets appeared in separate parts at different times 
and places; at Paris by Eobert Stephens 1546 ; at the same 
place by Mercer 1552, 1557 ; at Helmstadt 1702, reprinted 
at Gdttingen, &c. 1775, under the care of J. D. Michaelis. 



PSEUDO-JONATHAN. 

A Targom on the Pentateuch was formerly ascribed to the 
same Jonathan who translated the prophets, on what grounds 
it is difficult to imagine. It is possible that the son of Uzziel 
may have made a Chaldee paraphrase of the law as well as the 
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prophets ; bat it la indabitable that the existiDg one does not 
belong to hinij becaose the author used that of Onkelos, wheicas 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel was before Ookelos ; because the lan- 
guage is impnre and barbarous, mixed with foreign terms, 
Persian, Greek, and Latin j because it contains a utimber of 
&ble8, legends, and allegories of later growth and very absurd, 
unlike the manner of the real Jonathan ; because objects cen- 
turies after the son of Uzziel are mentioned, such as Constanti- 
nople, a name Byzantium did not receive till the fourth ceutuij 
{Numb. xxiv. 19), the Iiombarda (Numb. xxiv. 24), the 
Turks {Gen. k. 2) ; because the learned Jews of the middle 
ages and afterwards mention no Tai^m on the Pentateuch, 
except that of Onkelos. 

These and other circumstances shew that it could not have 
been written till the serenth century ; to the latter half of 
which Zunz assigns it. 

The prevalent ideas of the time are embodied in this Tar- 
gom, and they savour of a late period. Manifestly Jonadian 
did not think them out for himself ; they are the traditional 
notions of his day which are arbitrarily introduced as alle- 
gorical additions to adorn the paraphrase. The writer's object 
was not merely to explun the Mosaic books, bat also to intro- 
duce a nnmber of other sabjects more or less remotely related 
to passages in the Bible ; to embody many of the floating 
ideas of the age ; and give permanency to a kind of literatnie 
which belonged to it. Hence the profuseneas of his para- 
phrasing propensity ; his long additions and comments. Criti- 
cism can derive very little, if any advantage, Irom the work, 
because the Masoretic text had been fixed long before. Where- 
ever the Masoretes depart from the text, the paraphrase follows 
the SPri, with one or two exceptions. Tet it agrees with the 
Septoagint and Samaritan in Qen. ii. 24, iv. 8, xxii. 13, and 
other places.* Nor is its exegetical use worth mentioning. 

* See P«termaiiD, De duabus Pentateuchi parKphnisihiis Chaldtiiciii, 
p. 23, et feq. • 
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The pamphrase was first printed at Venice 1590, Syo, hy 
Job. de GJara, with a pre&ce by R. ABcher FborioB, along with 
the Hebrew text, the two other Tai^:ums on the same books, 
the commentaiy of Raehi, and other Targoms ; and the edition 
was repeated in 1594, 8vo. It was afterwards published at 
Basel 1607, fol. ; at Hanaa 1614, 8to; at Amsterdam 1640, 
4to ; at Prague 1646, 8vo ; and in the fourth volume of the 
London Poljglott. 

THE JERUSALEM TARGUM. 

This paraphrase on the Pentateuch is called the Jerusalem 
Targtun, either because it was made at Jerusalem, or from its 
being in the dialect of that place. It is neither a complete nor 
an independent work. Chapters are occasionallj omitted; and 
an entire series of explanations is sometimes attached to a 
single word or verse. Sometimes Hebrew words are inserted 
without explanation. The paraphrase indeed consists of no- 
thing more than loose comments on select passages. The 
langoage of it is very barbarous. Numerous foreign terms, 
Persian, Greek, Latin, are mixed together. Stories and &bles 
are abonduit 

It is evident that there is a close agreement between Pseudo- 
Jonathan and this Targtun. Indeed, the former existed at an 
early period under the name of the Targum of I^deatine or 
Jerusalem. Thus the Pseudo-Jonathan is identified with the 
present work. They are merely two recensions of the same ; 
and there is reason for believing that there were other recen- 
sions. The Jerusalem Targum is but a fragmentary recension 
of the Pseudo-Jonathan.* 

The object of these post-Talmudic versions was difierent 
from that of the earliest ones. They were designed to embody 
the current traditional expositions consisting in a large degree 
of legendary tales and absurd superstitions. Hence they fur- 
nish little if any assistance in the criticism of the text. They 
* S« Zunz, p. W, et feq. 
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shew the mode of interpretation followed by the Jews, and 
many of their doctrinea. The traditions they contain were 
drawn not only from the Talmud but from more ancient and 
freer Targums. 

It was first published in Bomberg's Rabbinical Bible 1518 
and following years ; and afterwards in the 4th volume of the 
London Polyglott. 

The Jerusalem Targum wa« not limited to the Pentateuch. 
Zunz has shewn that it comprehended Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Esekiel, Micah, Habakkuk, Zechariah ; 
whence it is likely that it embraced all the books of the Old 
Testament* 

TABOUMS ON THE HAQIOGBAPHA, 
There is a Chaldee version of the three books, Psalms, Job, 
and Proverbs. The Proverbs are best translated. The author 
was well acquainted with Hebrew and Chaldee, and commonly 
gives a literal and faithM version, without indulging in loose 
esplaoatoiy additions or inserting the fabulous legends be- 
longing to later Jewish theology. The departures from the 
Hebrew text are few and unimportant, such as x. 20, xi. 4, 15, 
Still the language and style are inferior to Onkelos'a and Jona- 
than's. 

Its agreement with the old Syriac version has led many 
criticB such as Dathe, Bauer, Eichhom, Bertholdt, &c., to sup- 
pose that it was taken from it rather than the Hebrew. But the 
coincidence must be otherwise explained ; chiefly by the 
kindred idioms of the two languages. While there are striking 
coincidences between them, as might be expected even from 
their literal character, they also differ in many important re- 
spects; 30 that the original must have been at the basis of 
both. 

The version of the Psalms and Job is more paraphrastic, 
* Die GottewlieiiBtlicheii TortrSge, p. 77, et seq. 
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resembling Jonathan's manner. All three have the same 
lingnistic character, and originated aboat the same time and 
in the same country, probably Syria.* It is nncertain whether 
they proceeded from the same individual, as stated by Hayer- 
nick.t Th^ use in criticism id small. 

This Targnm was first published at Leiria in Portngal, 
1492. 

The Targum on the five Megilloth, viz. Canticlea, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Esther, Ecclesiastes, can scarcely be called a 
translation. It is rather a hagaduxJ, commentary, containing 
numerous additions, allusions to Israelitish history, fitbles, and 
legends. Ruth and Lamentations are a little better than the 
rest; Gcclesiastea more paraphrastic; Esther the same in a 
greater degree than EccIesiasteB. But Solomon's Song is a 
proper midrmh, presenting an all^orical and mystical inter- 
pretation designed to exalt the Jewish people. The anachron- 
isms of the author betray his gross ignorance of history. The 
five were probably paraphrased by the same person, who lived 
long after the Talmudic period. The tradition which makes 
him Rabbi Joseph the one-eyed, is contradicted by writers of 
the thirteenth century.} The Targum on the Megilloth was 
published along witli the Hebrew text and the commentaiy of 
Rashi at Venice 1524, 4to, and subsequently in the Rabbinical 
Bibles of Bomberg, Buxtorf, as well as in the Antwerp, Paris, 
and London Polyglotts. 

There are besides two Targnms on Esther, one printed in 
the third volume of the Antwerp Polyglott without many 
digressions and legends ; and another in the London Polyglott, 
abounding in all manner of &blea and stories. These two 
however are one and the same work. Another was published 
by Francis Tayler at London 1655, 4to, cdong vnth the preced- 
ing, of a still fuller character. He calls it Targum poateriwif 

* See Zim», p. 64. + Einleitnng, toI. I. ZvoTte Abtbeilung, p. 88. 
t See Zunz, p. 65. 
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distingoishing it from the Tairgum prim of the Antwerp Poly- 
glotL 

A Targum on the books of Chronicles was first published 
hj Beck from an Erfurt MS. 1680, i68ft, 4to, at Augsburgh 
in two Tolames. Bat the text has many gaps and imperfec- 
tions. Another and more correct MS. was found at Cambridge 
by Wilkina, who published it with a Latin translation, Amster- 
dam 1715, 4to. Like the rest, it is veiy paraphrastical. Its 
late origin is evident from various circmnstances, particularly 
the Dse of the Jransalem Tai^m on the Pentateuch. Beck 
ascribes it to .fioMe Joseph. 

As fer as onr knowledge extends, there is no Targum on 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The reason assigned in tiie 
Talmud for not translating Daniel is because the book reveals 
the exact time of Messiah's advent. Perhaps the true cause 
was a fear of joining the sacred text of the original to that of a 
paraphrase, since there are Chaldee sections in these books. 
The superstition of the Jews revolted &om such profanity. It 
is true that there are no Chaldee pieces in Nehemiah ; but it 
WBB taken with Ezra as one book. 

With the exception of Onkeloa and Jonathan, the Targnms 
are of small use in criticism. They follow the Masoretic text. 
It is not denied that they contain some readings different &om 
those now current ; and that they appear to have been altered 
here and there. The MSS. of them also vary considerably. 
But though they might be more skilfully and correctly edited, 
it is not likely that the text would differ much from what has 
been already printed. They may be advantageously used in 
sn^esting readings of some importance and value. Perhaps 
they are more osetnl in interpretation than the lower criticism. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SAMABITAN VERSION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

Theke is a version of the Pentateach in the Samaritan dialect 
It is made, as might have been expected, tiom that copy^ of the 
Pentateuch which the Samaritans have had for so many cen- 
turies. Hence it exhibits the interpolations and additions which 
charactense the recension it follows. But in some cases it 
departs itom the text of the Samaritan Pentateuch ae printed 
in the Polyglotts, and agrees with MSS. of it having other 
readings ; as in Ezod. viii. 29, xxii, 25 ; Levit xvii. 13 ; 
Numb. XX. 10.* Sometimes it has a reading which is foond 
in only one MS. jf and in two places (Oen. xiii. S; Dent 
xxziii. 3) it leaves the Samaritan and agrees with the Jewish 
copy-t 

The character of it Is literality and faithfiilness to the 
original text. It follows the latter word for word. But theie 
are exceptions to this its general character ; for whenever it 
was thought that obscnrity or offence might arise &om close 
adherence to the letter, a degree of freedom was taken. Thus 
for the sake of avoiding obscurity and making the meaning 
more palpable, it has in Gen. vi. 4, heroes cf eaxeSency instead 
of men of name. In Gien. xv. 5, tht/ successors, for At/ seed. 
In Levit. xvii. 10, we read, / wHl excite mine anger, for ''^^\ 

* See Winer, de Tenionis Pent&teuchi BftmaritanM indole, p. 18. 
t Ibid, p. SI. % Gteeeniiu, de PenUteuehi SMDuituii origine, &c. p. 19. 
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*?B, / vnU put my fac&. For the same rettAon the old geo- 
graphical names are changed into modem ones as in G«n. 
xir. 14, Panea* for Dan; in zii. 8, Ainah for At; in xx. 1, 
Atcalon for Oerar. ■ In order to remove things objectionable 
or calcolated to offend, tropical expressioDS are resolred into 
others ; anthropomorphic and anthropopathic espreaaions are 
softened or removed ; and everything calculated to give sensnons 
ideas of the Sapieme Being, to favour heathen or polytheistic 
notions of him, is altered. Like some other tranalations it 
changes the names Jehovah and EhMm into the angel cf 
Chd, as in Qen. v. 24, xvii. 22, xriii. 33 ; Numb, xxiii. 
4,5.* 

It has been observed by Winer, that the translator has 
fuled to give the sense of many easy passages, becanse similar 
letters are interchanged, false etymologies followed, or a £alse 
ptmctnation adopted ; while in intricate passages, where the 
constmction ie embarrassed or some expressions rare, the sense 
is rightly given. 

Its agreement with the Targmn of Onkeloa deserves atten- 
tion. To accoont for it, some have thought that the translator 
used the latter as a help in making his own. But this is hardly 
correct, for there are many difficult places in which he departs 
from Onkelos and agrees with versions which Onkelos could 
not have seen. His translation too ia more literal than that of 
Onkelos. The harmony may be explained by the kindred 
natme of the Samaritan and Chaldee dialects, and the poverty 
of each not permitting a wide choice of expressions. They 
are also translations of the same text made apparently on the 
aame principle. Probably alao, the Samaritan has been inter- 
polated from Onkeloa, especially in the MSS. still onprinted. 
The text indeed seems to have passed through several hands 
whence it received additions. Hence we find two different 
readings of one passage, glosses originally belonging to the 
• S«e Winer, § 11, 
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margin now in the text, and difletences between MSS. and the 
printed text in cases where interpolations are evident. 

As the veraion ia very literal, it is in general easy to see 
the reading which the translator had before him. Its use 
however cannot be great apart &om the Samaritan text It 
has bat one voice in connexion with its parent Hence the 
ADthority belonging to it resolves itself into that of the recen- 
sion it follows. 

The author and date of it are alike unknown. The Sama- 
ritan account is that it was made by Nathanael,* a Samaritan 
priest who mnst have lived twenty years before Christ, accord- 
ing to the Samaritan chronicle. This is more than donbtful. 
The &thers of the third and foorth centnries epeak of a text 
they call la/Laittrixivf which shews &e prior existence of onr 
Samaritan version. Hence it was made either in the third 
centory or more probably in the second, when the zeal for 
versions was so greatf 

This version was first printed in the Paris Polyglott, whence 
it was transferred to the London with Morin's Ziatin translation 
amended. The first eighteen chapters of Qeneais were sepa- 
rately printed at Halle 1750, 4to. 

* See De Sacj'i Memoire but I'ittA Mtuel des Suuritwni. Pvu 
181S. 

t 8ae Hnbtt, Einldt. vol. t pp. 100, 191. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



PESHITO OB OLD 8YEIAC VERSION. 

Bepobe proceeding to deBcribe the Syriac versions it may be 
nsefiil to obaeire, that the modes of writing in Syrian books 
are somewhat different. The most andent character is the 
Eitrattgelo ()]L--J»^1), so called according to J. D. Michaelis 
and Adler &om the Arahic^U.) aor^tttrq and J:>dy1 evatigelnimf 
i. e. the large character osed in writing out copies of the 
ChtpeL Asseman was probably right in deriving the name 
from the Gh-eek arpyyyiXei, round ; thongh the conjecture has 
not met with mncb fevonr. Althottgh this character is foimd 
in the moat ancient MSS. till the year 800 A.D. it was not 
then discontinaed ; and it is still naed, in the titles of books 
particularly ; for which purpose its large and heavy forms are 
very miitable. 

The double character which the Syrians also used in the 
titles of books and elsewhere is sabstantiaUy the same as the 
Estrangelo. 

After the eighth centtuy the character called Nettorian, or 
mote properly Chaldean, as Asseman and Wiseman term it, 
was introduced. It is like the Estrangelo but tmaUer. The 
moat nsoal character, and that employed in oar printed books 
is called ]fy- »«" nmple. This is the smallest. It was most 
naed by the Maronitea and Jacobites, though they also fre- 
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qnentlj employed the Estrangelo and Nestorian characteiB. 
There ia a good table representiiig the different forma of the 
STiian letters in HoSmann's Orammatica Synaoa, table ii. 
p. 68. 

There is a version of the Old and New Teatamenta commonly 
called the dd Syriac or Pesbito. The name Peahito ( ] &.«-» W ) 
is simply the Cbaldee ttD*EPB sim^, single, i.e. expreemng 
the sense of the worda, in oppoaition to midraakim or allegori- 
cal interpretations. We should therefore judge from the title 
that it ia AJaxthful version. 

The particular age of tbia tranalation is uncertain, though 
all admit that it is very ancient Its antiquity is involved 
in obscurity. The fiiat writer who refers to it is Ephraem 
the Syrian, who died in 376 A.D. At the time he wrote, 
it was current in the Syrian churches. He bad it be- 
fore him aa the basis of hb commentaries or scboUa on the 
Bible. He refers to it by the title of oar veraion, shewing that 
it waa the authoriaed choich veraion of the Syrian Christiana. 
And then the mode in which this father made use of it evinces 
its antiquity. Many espresslons and phrasea in it were ob- 
scure. They required explanation. Accordingly he haa 
given interpretations of various words in it, which are not 
always correct. The cause of thia obacurity in the daya of 
Ephraem may not however lie in the antiquity of the version, 
bat in the circumstance of its being written in a dialect dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed about Edeaaa where Ephraem 
resided. The dialect in which it ia composed is mixed with 
words of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin origin — the dialect pro- 
bably of western Syria ; whereas that of eastern Syria waa 
purer. We think that both circumstances contributed to the 
fact of many terms being unintelligible at the time Ephraem 
wrote. The version was made when the Aramaean language 
was mixed with many Greek words and in western Syria, 
where the dialect was always more corrupt than abont E^essa. 
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The Syriac of the Feshito had began to grow old in the 
days of this father. Hence the vereion most have existed a 
considerable period before. A centmy will hardly suffice for 
that period. The version must have belonged to .the middle 
of the third centnry according to Epbraem'a mode of speaking 
aboat it and dealing with it* 

The traditional records of the Syrians themBelves attribute 
a very high antiijuity to the Feshito. Gregory Bar Hebraens 
says that there were three opinions. One that the version 
was made in the time of Solomon and Hiram ; the second that 
it owed its origin to Asa the priest sent from Assyria to Sa- 
maria ; the third, that it was made in the days of Thaddens 
the apostle and Abgams king of Osrboene, at which time the 
New Testament also was translated.! 

It is obvious that the first two assumptions cannot be 
entertuned for a moment. They savour strongly of national 
pride and self-complacency. 

The third opinion seems to have been that held by Bar 
Hebraens and Jacob of Edessa. It contains nothing very im- 
probable, thongh we should hesitate to adopt it. 

Jesudad B. von Hadath (in the ninth century) places a 
part of the version in the times of Solomon ; the remainder of 
the Old Testament together with the New is ascribed to the 
apostle Thaddens. 

But thoogh most of these traditions partake largely of the 
ftibulouB, Hfivemick finds some truth at the basis of them, and 
concludes that the account given by Jacob of Edessa is sub- 
atantdally entitled to reception. "We fear that it cannot be 
relied on in any degree. It is too suspicious. 

It is of more consequence in proving the early origin of 
the version before us to refer to the Syriac literature current 
in the second centnry. Bardesanes, in the second century of 

■ Wiseman, Horaa Sttwcm, vol. i. p. 121, et wq. t Ibid, p. 90. 
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the Chrietian eis, wrote several vorks in his native tongue 
wliich excited the admiration of Jerome.* Hannonins, his 
eon, tna the &voimte poet of the Syrianti. If theiefoie STiiac 
literature had advanced so far in the second half of the second 
century j if several treatises of Bardesanes had been trans- 
lated into Greek bj his friends ; if coDtroversial works such as 
those of Bardesanes agunst Marcion were rec^ved with xp^ 
plaase, it is likely that a translation of the Bible existed in the 
national language. Thus the version belongs not improbably 
to the second centoiy. The necessity of having it wonld be 
felt as early as that time.t This b corroborated by a circum- 
stance which Moses of Chorene relates in his history of Ar- 
menia, viz. that Bardesanes came into Armenia to convert the 
heathen there, but iailing in his attempt he went into a 
temple on a certain festival, read there the temple histories, 
and translated them into Syriac. Now if pro&ne literatore 
were translated from Armenian into Syriac, it is probable that 
the Bible bad been rendered into the national language ; espe- 
cially as the task of translating Hebrew was easy because of 
the mmilarity of the two dialects. Thus we are brought again 
to the middle of the second century at least, for tiie first ap- 
pearance of the Syriac translation^ Origen according to 
Ensebios foand a copy of it with a widow, as Bar Hebraens 
relates. 

Michaelis, in assigning it to the first century, appeak to 
Melito who lived about the year 170. It appears that a 
Bcholion attributed to him has been found in his commentary 
on the Septnagint, Genesis xxii. 13, stating that " the Syriac 
and the Hebrew, 'o SufecxaN '£/3fa%e have in this passage the 
word * hanging,' in order to render it a more conspicaons ^pe 

• De Script, ecclea. 

t Hag, Eiulsit. in die Schriften del nsuen Testkinentg, vol. i. pp. Zli, 
316, fourth edition. 
t Herbst, Eiuleit. rot. i. p, 190. { WiMuun, H<nM H*bnieM, p. 90. 
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of the CI088."* Bat theie is mnch reasoQ fi)T qnestiooing the 
ftuthentici^ of this marginal note. Writeis of the foartli and 
fifUi centoriee refer to ' o zOfoc, viz. Diodorns of Tarsus, Eusebins 
of Emeaa, and Theodoiet of 07108, meaniDg, aa is most likely, 
the STiiac veision ; but this scholion of Melito appears to be 
apocTTphaL No reliance can be placed oa it. 

It has been debated whether the author of the Feshito in 
the Old Testament part was a Jew or a Christian ; Simon t 
believed that he was a Jew ; Dathe,t that he was a Jewiah- 
Cbristian. Bat later writers generally have maintained that 
he was a Christian, relying on such argnments as the nni- 
Tcrsal reception of the version among all sects and parties of 
Syrian Christians ; the negligence observable in the ennmerar- 
tion of unclean animals (Levit xi. and Dent, xiv.) where some 
names are omitted ; § the translation of the Hebrew word 
n^pfV ia Isaiah vii. 14, by lA^oAa, while the same word in 
all other places is rendered "jA^j*. \'. • ^q rendering of ?t* in 
Isaiah ix. 6 by 1?i-^, of ^ in lauah lii. 15, by Pr^, and 
of V3? by ?l\ jl Bnt these considerations are scarcely vaUd 
proo/i of the position. Objections might be made to them. 
Still when taken together they are of some weight The 
tities of the Psalms manifestly betray a Christian origin. The 
Syriac language appears also to have been confined to Ohris- 
tiui writers. At least there is not the smallest trace of its ose 
by a Jew. Besides, the simple literality of the version, nnlike 
the manner of Aqnila, speaks in &voar of a Christian origin. 
We doabt not therefore, that the translation was made by a 
Christian rather than a Jew. 

* Hichaelia'B Introduction to the New Terttunent b; Marsh, toI. ii. 
pp. S9, 30. t Hutoin Critique, p. 30S, ed. 1680. 

t Praefat. ad P«alterium Sjriaenm, p. S3, et eeq. 

S Hinel, de Pentateucbi renionis Sjriacae quam Peschito vocant 
indole, § ST. 

II Qeteniut, Cotnnientar ueber den Jetaia, vol. i. pp. 65, 86. 
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Eichhorn endeavoored to shew ftom intern&l evidence, that 
there were several persons engaged in the translation,* or latber 
diat it was pot together ont of the works of several Syrian 
translators. Bat his argnments are scarcely satisfactoty. Yet 
Scholz t confidently repeats that its character impartiaUy con- 
sidered shews a plurality of persons, as if it were an ascer- 
tained thing abont which there can be little or no doabt 
The traditional acconnts of the Syrians are fevoarable to a 
plurality of translators ; bnt little weight can be attached to 
them. A remai^ of Ephraem has also been quoted by HSver- 
nick, in which the Syrian father speaks of the persons who 
translated the passage into Syriac. We mnst confess how- 
ever that this observation is wei^ evidence in favour of several 
translators. It is still probable that the Old Testament at 
least was translated by one person. 

According to the statements of Ephraem and Bar Hebraeos 
it was made from the original Hebrew. This indeed is ob- 
vious to any one who reads it. It adheres closely to the 
original, reprodncing it both fttithfdlly and literally. In point 
of fidelity it is the best of all the ancient versions. Its ren- 
derings are generally happy, free £rom paraphrastic circum- 
locntions on the one hand and bald literally on the other. 
Occasionally the translator has given freer and arbitrary inter- 
pretadons ; bnt without introducing anything like Jonathan's 
or the Jerusalem Targum's insertions. Very seldom does he 
bring extraneous ideas into the text, seldomer perhaps than 
any oth^ ancient translator. 

A strong leaning to the Greek version of the Seventy has 
often attracted observation ; and the question has been asked, 
whether the translator made use of the Greek version. But 
it is impossible to give a satisfactoty answer. The circum- 
stances of the case hardly admit of it Gesenius has produced 
a number of examples from the book of Isaiah, to show that 

* Einteit. vol. ii. p. 133, et leq. t Einlatimg, to). 1. p. 518. 
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the Septnagint was followed even in free and arbitrary inters 
pretations ;* though he admits that the Sjiiac much more 
frequently depuls &om the Alexandrine in these cases. In 
like manner, Credner who has minutely examined the minor 
prophets, thinks that the Septuagint was employed there, f 
On the other hand, Hiizel who inrestigated the Pentateuch 
remarks, that the most important evidence of the translator's 
availing himself of the Seven^, viz. agreement in di£Scult 
passages, is wanting in the fire books of Moses-J This re- 
mark is extended by Herbst to the other books of the Old 
Testament, and the position assumed that other proofs of the 
alleged fact are also absent. The learned professor endea- 
vours to shew, that whereas in the historical books the Greek 
versioD haa additions to the Hebrew text of greater or less 
extent, the Syriac* wants them. On the contrary, the latter 
has additions and omissions which one seeks for in vain in the 
Seventy. In like maimer he has remarked, that in the case 
of proper names, which presented much difficult to the 
ancient translators, the 8yriac departs often enough from ihe 
Alexandrine, though in the second century it was the current 
belief diat the Gh^ek was made by Palestinians well acquainted 
with places and objects mentioned in the Bible. As to the 
poetical books Herbst believes that the Song of Solomon is 
quite free from the influence of the Gireek. § 

But notwithstanding this line of argument, which in itself 
is by no means convincing, the influence of the Septnagint 
on the version as we now have it, is tolerably clear. It can- 
not well be denied. Even Herbst admits it in the case of tlie 
poetical books especially the Psalms, and in the prophetic 
books. But he accounts for ihe coincidence by mibeeguent 

* Commentar nebei den Jenia, to), i. p. 82, et Mq, 
I De prophetamm minoTum fersionia SjtuuiM, quam Peuhito voont 
indole, p. 107, et teq. f De Poitatoacbi Tersioou, Stu. § 24. 

S Herlwt, Einleit vol. i. pp. 196, 1S7. 
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interpolation. The Greek waa conBulted qftenoardt tor the 
purpc»e of rensmg the Feehito. Such too is the opinion of 
HKvemick.* It is a bold thing to deny that the Septnagint 
was not commlted by the tmnslatot himself, becauae he fice- 
qoeatly dqiarts from it evea in difficult casea. Snrel;^ he was 
capable of making a diacriminating oae of it, having soffident 
knowledge of the Hebrew, and judgment to think for himself. 
It is also a bold thing to denj that interpolations oat of the 
Greek were not afterwards taken into the text. Both maj 
have happened ; and it is likely that both did hi^pen. But 
who shall now separate the passagea, which, in their ordinal 
form were moolded after the Alezandiine, and the passages 
i^ch hare been interpolated in sncceeding centnrieB ? The 
thing is impossible. It is probable, that in some instances in 
which this version agrees with the Seventy it has lost its 
original form. In others it has retained it, shewing that the 
translator did not n^lect that version which was so com- 
monly received among the early Christiana. Perhaps Hiiver- 
nick is correct in inferring from the example of Jacob of 
Edeasa, that the Peshito was revised after the Syro-Hezaphir 
text ; or that attempts were made to bring both into harmony 
with one another. 

A similar inquiry has been institated in relation to the 
Chaldee paraphrases aa to the Septoagint There is a 
tolerable likeness between the Syitac and Chaldee in many 
places. GeseniuB has produced a number of examples from 
Isaiah to shew that the Targmn was used there. Cred- 
ner is of the same opinion in regard to the minor prophets.} 
Bat H&vernick and Herbst doubt the feet, the latter denying 
that the instaoces produced by Gesenius shew the dependence 
of the one document on the other. § HSvemick thinks that 
the Jewish colooring is sofficiendy explained by the ^ict that 

* Bisleit, Tol. i. part ii. p. 93. \ Gommentar, vol. i. pp. S3, 84. 

t De pTophetarum mia. Ten. Sjr. &c. p. 107. § Einleit. vol. i. p. 197. 
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the coirent exegetical tradition lying at the basiB of the 
Seventy and of the TaignmB, was Jewish.* It deems to us 
that anginal traces of the use of a Targnm are too distinct 
to be denied, espedaUj in the case of the prophetic hooka. 

The text lying at die basis of the version is snbBtantiaUj 
the Masoietic one. Bnt it departs &om it in many cases and 
exbilnts better readings. Not that these deviatioQS should be 
always adopted ; for they aie often inferior to the Masoretic 
readings. Care should be taken not to convert the mistakes 
of the translator into various readings, or to Buppose the 
existence of variationB where there are none. A cautions and 
diligent examination of the vosion will sapply some readings 
superior to the Masoretic ; but not so many as the extent and 
antiqni^ of the version might lead one to suppose. 

The Feshito contains all the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. It did not ori^nally comprehend the apocryphal 
books ; for we learn that the apocryphal additions to Daniel 
were wanting in the time of Ephraem, as also the books of 
Maccabees. In like manner Pococke, who examined MSS. of 
the version, formed the same conclusion &om the snbBcriptions 
belonging to them. Yet most of the apocryphal books were 
translated into Syriac out of the Greek very early; for 
Ephraem cites them^ but without reckoning them canonical t 

Gregory Bar Hebraeus says that the version before tis has an 
impure, rode, and inelegant diction. Asseman gave passages 
to this tsSexA from Bar Hebraens's grammar,} to which Wise- 
mans added another. In consequence of this opinion, it has 
been conjectored by the latter that the Peshito exhibits the 
impure dialect used by the inhabitants of Palestine and Li- 
benus in contradistinction to the pure and elegant dialect 
which prevailed at Edeesa and in all ulterior Syria. || 

* Binleit. vol. i, put ii. p. 93. t H&Temick, Einleit. vol. i. part ii. p. 96. 

X Bibliotheca Orient, vol. ii. p. 279, et Mq. § Hodm SjriacM, p. 106. 

I Ibid, pp. 106, 107. 
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In progreBs of time, when the Sttud chorch was divided 
into different sections, the version underwent Tarions recen- 
sions. It is well known that it was highly yalaed by all the 
Syrian commnnities eastern and western, by Nestorians and 
Monophysites ; and that it was adopted as their authorised 
translation. Bat though it was received by all the churches, 
it was not perhaps highly esteemed by all their members. 
OregotyBar Hebraens, for example, speaks of it unfavonrably ;* 
bnt this was probably owing to hia excessive partiality for the 
Seventy. Historical criticism, says Eichbom, had not then 
cleansed the ongin of the Alexandrine from the common 
fables 80 long current ; and the superstitions belief in its in- 
spiration was fostered by the fact that the New Testament 
often quotes it 

The recension of the Nestorians is well known from the 
BchoUa of Bar Hebraens. The same writer speaks of the 
Karkaphetmcm recension, which belonged to the Monophysites. 
The name which meuiB numntatnous, points to the place of its 
origin, mount Stgara, where there was a monastery of Jacobite 
Christians. Wiseman, who examined two MSS. at !Rome, 
one in the Vatican (153), and the other in the Barberituau 
library (101), has shewn that this recension leans towards 
the Greek text, and is distinguished by a peculiar pointing, 
but that it does not differ essentially &om tlie conunon text 
of the Feshito. Bar Hebraens also mentions orwnbd and 
occidental MSS. relating perhaps to the respective recensions 
of the two ecclesiastical parties.! 

The Old Testament part was first printed in the Paris 
Polyglott, under the superintendence of Qabriel Sionita a 
Maronite Christian. But the HS. he had was very imperfect. 
It was deficient not only in many passages but in whole books. 
These deficiencies were supplied firom the Vulgate. The 
* " Qnauatiun funduDeotum." — See WiMmao, p. 90. 
t Wisenun, Hone STiiacM, pp. 14fl-S67. 
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learned editor ftmuBhed the text with vowel points, and gave 
a Latin translation, in which he adheted to the words of the 
Vulgate where he thoaght they suited the Syrian text. From 
the Paris Polyglott, Walton transferred it to the London, sup- 
plying the deateKMsanonical books, and additions to them. 
Though the learned editor severely blames Gabriel Sionits in 
relation to the text as well as the Littin version given by the 
Maronite critic, and boasts of the improved condition it pre- 
eents in his edition, it has been ibnnd, that he reprinted the 
same text and did not improve the Latin translation, bnt con- 
tented himself with supplying the wanting books, and placing 
the results of a collation of three MSS. in the sixth volume of 
the Polyglott made by Herbert Thomedyke. " It is nsnally 
thought that the text of Walton received some improvements 
from the manuscripts of Ussher and Fococke, but from an actual 
collation of a great part of the London Polyglott, I may ven- 
ture to say this ia not the case. Nor have I yet found any 
instance in which the Latin translation has been corrected by 
Walton, although he loudly complains of its inaccuracy. As re- 
gaids the typography, the Paris is certainly the most correct ; the 
only addition made by Walton was some apocryphal books."* 

In modem times the British and Foreign Bible Society 
bore the expense of an edition of the Syrian Bible, prepared 
for the use of the Syrian Christians in Malabar, under the 
editorship of Dr. S. Lee. In this edition the first attempt was 
made to revise the text on MS. authority. The editor not 
only collated the three HSS. from which the readings are 
given in the 6tb volume of the London Polyglott, viz. two of 
Ussher and one of Pococke, in the Bodleian library, but 
tliree others, viz. a Travancore one brought firom India by 
Buchanan, containing all the Old and New Testament books 
except the Apocalypse ; another belonging to Dr. A. Clarke, 
containing all the Old Testament books except the Psalms ; 

* Lm in the CUuical Journal for Much and June 1621, vol. xxiii. 
p. 347, note. 
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and a veiy ancient one in the libraiy of New College, Oxford, 
contuning the Fentatench. In addition to these, he examined 
in part the commentaries of Ephiaem and those of Bar Hebraens. 
What influence the editor allowed these MSS. to exercise 
npon the text he has not said. " In m^ choice," says he, " c^ 
readings the greatest care waB taken. To the canons of the 
best critics mj best attention was given, and mj alterations 
were made accordinglj."* 

It is piet^ clear however, that thot^i the collations in 
question have contributed to tlie production of a more correct 
text than that of Walton, the editor has made fewer changes 
than might have been expected. He has given a revised text j 
but it is onlj a small help to a better and more correct one. 
And it IB matter of regret that he has never published his 
collatioiis of Syriac MSS. A good critical edition is sttll a 
desideratum ; sad we undostand that it is likely to be supplied 
by Cuieton, from the very valuable Nitrian MSS. belonging to 
the British Museum. But Dr. Lee says, " I have seen the MSS. 
brought by Archdeacon Tattom from the monasteiy in the desert 
of Nitria, and although some of these are moch older than 
those to which I had access, yet I feel strong in the opinion 
that nothing can be had from any of these, or from any other 
documents accessible to us, likely at all to restore the Syriac 
Peshito text of the Old Testament to what it once was."t 

His edition appeared, without vowels, but with the disr 
critic points, in 1823, 4to, London, with the title — Vetu8 Testa' 
mentum Bynac6, eoe tantum libroa aisletu, qui m ccmone S^ok 
habentur, ordine wro quoad fieri potuit, apud Byros usitato dia- 
poeitos. In usum eedenae Syrorum Maidbar. jwaaa Sodetat, 
BS^Uc recognovit et adfidem codd. M88. emendavit, 8. Lee. 

Kirsch reprinted the Fentatench from the London Folyglott, 
1787, L^pzig, 4to; while the Fsalter was often printed, on 
Mount Xjebanon, 1585, fol. and 1610 ; at Leyden hy EipoiiuB, 
1625, 4to ; at Halle by Dathe, 1768, 8vo. 

* Latter addreNed to the author. t Ibid. 
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AEABIC VERSIONS. 

It ia generally mippoaed that all Temona of the Scriptnies in 
the Arabic langoage are later than the Mohammedan era, 
irheD, after the conquests of the Saracens, Arabic became the 
Temacular language of CThrislian conntries, and translations 
were conaeqnently reqntred. There is little historical proof of 
the existence of snch versions beibre the time of Mohammed ; 
though the Christian religion was early preached in Arabia, 
and worshipping societies fonoed who professed to believe its 
divine authority. The first translation of any part of the Bible 
was made by Warka the son of Naufel, who died three years 
after Mohammed set forth his claim to prophecy. He trans- 
lated the gospels (the Bible) into Arabic, which accounts for 
Mohammed's acqoaintance with it, as proved by the Koran. 
The passage which recwds that he translated the gospels into 
Arabic, is found in a commentary on the life of the prophet by 
Itoihim of Haleb, published at Cairo in 1833.* But some 
doubt the truth of its statement 

The following Arabic vernona have been made from the 
Hebrew text 

1. A translation made by Saadias anmamed Oaon or 
Baggaon, the excellent or HUutrioasy a learned Jew. According 
to the Jewish notices of him, the author belonged to Fhithom 
or Faiyum in £gypt. From 927 till 934 A.D. he was presi- 

* 8oa Onental Christian Spoctotoi tor March 1838, p. 88, where the 
Anbio if Tei7 ineorraetly printed. 
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dent of the Jewish Academj at Son or Snra in Babylonia 
and died in 942.* From Saadiaa we have a Tersion of the 
Pentateuch and Isuah. Ite character is &ee and paiaphrastical. 
It is evident that the anthor was more intent on Ae sense than 
the letter,- and therefore he has often departed from the original 
words, cho(Kiing moa snitable ones, resolving tropes, inserting 
the particle of eimilitade. With the names of places he has 
taken most freedom, putting the later for the earlier, such as 
Paneas for Dan, Batanea for Bashan, Nablos for Sichem, &c. 
&c. He has done the same thing in the case of conntnes and 
nations. The present Masoretic text lies at the basis of itf 

Bat though it must have proceeded from Saadias in a free 
pataphrastiG form, it is hardly allowable to infer &om the 
present printed text that its original condition vas the same. 
Transcribers appear to have taken liberties with it; so that if 
several MSS. were fonnd, some of them would conespond 
more nearly with the Hebrew text. It has also been interpo- 
lated ; for systematic alterations may be distinctiy traced. Of 
these insertions, the basis is a Samaritan-Arabic version. It 
is scarcely possible to sapport by example the suspicions of 
some, that the Septuagint inmished contribntions to its text. 
In consequence of its adherence to the Masoretic text and its 
subsequent interpolation, it is of little or no use in criticism. 

The PentatAQch was first printed, with Hebrew letten, at 
Constantinople, 1546, folio. It was afterwards printed in the 
Paris and London Polyglotts. Isaiah was edited by Paulus, 
from a MS. in the Bodleian library, written in the year 1244 
with Hebrew letters, at Jena 1790, 1791. The editor trans- 
cribed it into the Arabic character, and appended vowel points. 
Erpenius and Pococke coDJectnred that Saadias translated all 
the books of the Old Testament This is very probable, be- 
cause there is a translation of the Psalms and Job by him 
* Sm Joat, Oescliicbte der laneliten, yol. vi. p. 86, st seq. 
t Qcseniiu, Commantar uebei den JeMua, Tol. i. p. 90, et wq. 
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unoQg the Arabic MSS. of the Bodleian ; because David 
Kimclii quotes his translation of Hosea ; and because Hanebetg 
has described a Munich MS. containing Saadias's version of 
the Fsalma. 

2. The Arabic translation of Joshua in the Paris and 
London Polyglotts has been made &om the Hebrew, and is 
entitled to the praise of excellence. The individual who exe- 
cuted it had a good knowledge of Hebrew ; and expresses the 
sense well, even in cases where others have not done so. The 
version is faithful and generally literal. Occasiontdly, it deviates 
from the original, as in i. 2 ; iii, 16 ; iv, 7, 8 ; ix. 7-15 ; x. 10. 
Additions ore also found in iii. 17; iv. 6,22,23 ; viii. 19; xi. 1. 
Here we find the addition of the Septnagint in ix. 3. Instead 
of Joakua, Ood occurs, as in the Vatican MS. The author 
and age of the version are unknown.* 

3. The Arabic vision in the Polyglotts of Judges, Bntb, 
Samnel, Kings, and Nehemiah, has been taken from the 
Peshito, with the exception of 1 Kings xii. — 2 Kings xii. 16 ; 
and NeheuL t.-ix. 27, which are taken frvm the Hebrew. 
According to Boediger, who was the first to point out the true 
sources of these books, the fragment of the books of Kings 
proceeded from a Jew in the eleventh century. He also attri- 
butes the vernon of Nehemiah to a Jew ; bat thinks that it was 
subsequently altered by Christian hands after the Peshito.t 

4. The Arabic version of the Pentateuch edited by Erpenius 
at Leyden in 1622, was made from the original by an African 
Jew in the thirteenth century. It follows the Masoretic text 
word for word ; so that the editor deemed it unnecessary to 
give a Latin translation. It is of little critical value. 

5. An Arabic truislation of Genesis, Psalms, and Daniel, 
exists in MS. in the British Museum (No. 5503) by Kabbt 

* Herbst, Einleit. toI. i. pp. S13, 214. 

t De origine «t indole Anbicke librorum T. T. Hietoricorum in- 
terpret. Hftlis, 1839, 4to. 
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Saadiaa Ben Levi ABnekoth, a learned Jew of Morocco be- 
loi^ng to the first half of the Beventeentli centtuy. As might 
be expected, it seldom depots &om the Masoretic text, aod 
gives the Rabbiaical significaUons of words. Criticism can 
derive no assistance from it. It was described by Dueder- 
lein* 

6. Among Pococke'e MSS. preserved in the Bodleian is one 
coDttuning an Axabic Psalter, of which Schnorrer published 
zvi. xl. ex. in Hebrew characters. Criticism need not expect 
mnch from it. 

7. In the library at Mannheim there is also an Arabic ver- 
sion of GeneeiB with an interlinear version in the Malay lan- 
guage. Judging from the specimen of it given by Sinck, it 
ia of DO importance to criticiam.f 

8. After the Samaritans bad lost their ancient tongue, and 
adopted in common life that of their Arabian conquerors, they 
must have felt the want of an Axabic version of their sacred 
writings. For a time they used the translation of Saadias 
Ghion; but it fell into disfavour very soon. Saadias had 
been a Jew ; and besides, be translated from the copy of the 
Jews, not from the Samaritan Pentatench. The manner too 
in which he translated must have appeared awkward to them. 
Hence Abu Said^ one of themselves, undertook a new version 
for the benefit of bis brethren. Six MSS. of it are known to 
be now in Europe ; but only portions have been printed from 
them. Genesis has been recently printed entire for the firat 
time, from three MSS. by Knenen, at Leyden. One of the 
six MSS. is at Borne accompanied by the Samaritan original 
and the Samaritan version, written in Samaritan letters, com- 
monly called the Barberinian Triglott} Blanchiui§ and 

* fUpertorinm, Thdl ii. p. 1S3, et g«q. 

t See £ichhom'B Bibtiothek, vol. x. 

t See Adler's Bibluch-KrituchQ Rebe, p. 137, et seq. 

§ BTMgeliarium quadruplex, put ii. p. 614. 
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Hwid* gave specimens of it Two are in the royal library at 
Paris, written in Arabic letters. These were described, and 
specimenfl given by De Sacy.t Two others are in the Bodleian 
at Oxford, the one written in Samaritan, the othet in the Arabic 
character, from which Castell gave some passages in the sixth 
volnme of the London Polyglott. The sixth MS. in Arabic 
letters is at Leyden, and has been accurately described by Van 
Vloten,} who has also given copious extracts from it. 

It is evident that this version follows the Samaritan Pen- 
tatench becanse it agrees with it where the Hebrew copy differs. 
It is plain also that the translator had the version of Saadias 
before him, and made considerable use of it, as well as of the 
Samaritan version. Aided by these works, and possessing a 
good knowledge of Samaritan-Hebrew, Abu Said prodaced a 
fiuth&l and very literal version ; the langoage being good, in- 
telligible, and even ornate. In preparing a critical edition of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch it may be of use ; bat in other 
respects, the critic can derive no assistance from it. It is con- 
sidered of great value in the history of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, becanse comparatively few sources exist for the emenda- 
tion of that ancient copy. The author, like a true Samaritan, 
has careftiUy sought to remove from his book everything which 
appeared to him derogatory or unsuitable to the divine Majesty. 
Hence angeU or an ang^ are often introduced instead oiJdtovah, 
The version is accompanied with scholia or notes paraphrasing 
or justifying its renderings, explaining obecore passages, com- 
bating the Jews, &a. The author most have lived between 
the middle of the tenth and the commencement of the thirteenth 
centories. This follows from his having used the work of 

* Specimen ineditae versioiui Anbico-Samaritanfte PenUteucbi, &c. 
1780, BomM, 8vo. 

t Id Eichhoru'B Allgemeine Bibliothek, vol. x. p. 1, et seq. 

% Specimen Phiiologicum coatmeiu descripdouem codicU MS. bib- 
liothecM Lugduno-Batane, &c. Lugduni, 1B03, 4to, 
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Saadiaa, who died in 942 ; and from the fact that the greatest 
part of the Barberinian Triglott was written in 1226. Buier* 
places it in the year 1070 ; on what authority it ia impouible 
to discover, for the author may have belonged to the twelfth 
aa well as to the eleventh century. 

PERSIAN VERSIONS. 
It is probable that the Scriptures were eaxij translated into 
the Persian language. Chrysostomf and Theodoretf speak of 
a Persian version ; and the Pentateuch existed in Persia long 
before Mohammed, according to Maimonides.§ The transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch printed in the London Polyglott is of 
later origin than the false prophet This is clear from Babel 
(Gen. X. 2) being rendered Bagdad, and from the internal 
character of the version itself. It was made by a Jew, Babbi 
Jacob the son of Joseph Tawus. The sense of Tawu» is 
obscure ; some, as LoT8bach,|| taking it to be a proper name 
signifying in the Persian tongoe peacock; while others, as 
Bosenmiiller,? refer it to his birthplace Ttts, a city of Persia. 
Its age is nncertain. Bosenmilller places it in the ninth cen- 
tury ; Lorabach in the sixteenth. As to the character of the 
version it is very literal, so much so as to violate the Persian 
idiom by retaining Hebrew words and even entire sentences. 
It cannot be of any nse in criticism. It was first published in 
the Polygtott Pentateuch of Constantinople in Hebrew cha- 
racters ; whence it was transcribed, chiefly by Hyde, into the 
Arabico-Persian character, and the deficiencies supplied by a 
translation of Hyde's own, for the purpose of being printed in 
the London Polyglott. 

* Critica Sacn, p. 334. i Homil. ii. in Joumem. 

t De cuTUkdo Qnoeanim ttffectionum. 

S See Znni's Die gottegdieostlichen TortrSge, p. 9, note a. 

II In the Jeua Allgem. Litentur Zeitung for 1816, p. 4S9. 

% He veraione Pentateuchi Persica Commentatio, Lipaiae, 1814, 4tti, 
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LATIN VERSIONS. 

It is now impossible to discover when and by whom the Old 
Testament was first translated into Latin. It has often been in- 
ferred, chiefly from the words of Augostine, that many* Latin 
versionB existed in his time, and that one among them held a 
principal place called by that father versio Ttala, (S« Italic ver~ 
noa.f Bnt on this point much misapprehension has prevailed. 
In the first place Augostine is speaking of the New Testament 
alone, and therefore nothing can be dedaced from his language 
in regard to the Old. There is also good ground for believing 
that his expressions ate hyperbolical and inexact. And in tho 
third place, all the temains of the Latin Old Testament which 
can be collected from every quarter shew a substantial identity 
of version. The traces of the Latin which exist in the writings 
of the most ancient bthers who used it and in ancient MSS. 
evince one translation with a vaiyiug text Conjectures have 
been made for the purpose of altering Itala in Augustine, as 

* " Qui enim ScriptiuM ei hebraca lingiu in gntecam Terterunt tin- 
gu&m, uumerBii poBsunt : latini ftutem interpretes uullo modo ; ut enim 
cuiris primis fidei tetDporibue in mauua renit codei gntecue, et aliquan- 
tulum &cultatiB sibi utriusque lingua« habere videbatuT, ausus est iiit«r- 
pielore." Pe doctr. Chrutiana, Lib. ii. c. 11. 

i- " In tpaia autem inlerprehttionibua Itala caoteris piaeferatui : nam 
est verbonim tenacior cum perspicuitotc aontentiao," Ibid, c. 13. 
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though the word were a mistake ; but none of them has found 
much &Toar. Thus Bentley thought it should be iUa; Potter 
luitata. Both muBt be rejected ; especially as another passage 
in Augnsttae fevoiirs the usual leading.* When Jerome speaks 
of the vulffota editio, annmunia editto, vetus editio, he meaus the 
Septoa^^t, as has been shewD by Leandei Van EBs,t not the 
old Latin version of which Augustine called some copies Itala. 
In like manner, Aagnstine uses the phrase tnterpretatio ttsitato, 
but what it means is difficult to ascertain. } It is useless at 
the present day to controTert the opinion that only one Latin 
version existed in early times. £ichhom§ was right in trying 
to shew that there was only one definite, distinct translation ; 
and Jahn,li Hug,1[ Van Ess,** are wrong in maintaining the 
opposite view. It is likely however that diSTereat parts of the 
Old Testament were translated by different persons and at dif- 
ferent times, and that there were a great many varieties of 
reading in them, because each reader freely corrected the Latin 
interpretation or corrupted it in his own way. We most not 
conclude trom the difilerent expressions used in citing the same 
passage by the Latin fathers, that there were so many di^retU 
versions, an error into which Herbsttt among others falls. All 
such differences resolve themselves very much into vaiions 
readings of the text in (me and the same version. It is probable 

* " Ita Bi de fide exemplariuin quustio Terl«retur, sicutin nonnullis, 

quae paucae itmt et KOcrajrum litteiariuo ootisBunae Bententiftrum varie- 

tatea vol ex aUarum regionum codieHna unde ipM doetrina eommtamt, oostra 

dubitatio dijudicaretui ; vel si ibi quoque codicea Tamrent, plures 

paucioribus, vetuetiorM recentioribua praeferreiitur ; et si adhuc easet 

incerta varietas, praecedens liogua, unde illud interpretatum est, cod- 

suleretur." Cootr. Faust, xi. 2. 

t See Pragmatisch-kritische Geschichte der Vulgata, § 8, p. 84, et seq. 

X De consensu Evangel!. Lib. ii. 66. § Einleit. vol. ii. p. 401, et seq. 

II Kinleit. Tol. i. p. 216, et seq. IT Einleit. vol, i. p. 403, et seq. 

** PngmntiEcb-kritische Oeschichte del Tulg. p. 19, et seij. 

+t Einleitung. vol. i, pp. 237, 238. 
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that only one, in difierent pieces aod from more somces than 
one, had come into public nae, which indiTidoals meddled with 
very arbitrarily. 

The fiiBt certain traces of the vetus or old Latin are found 
at the close of the second centoiy. TertuUian qnotea or refers 
to it. Some time therefore most have elapsed from its origin 
till it came into general circulation. Hence it may be dated 
in the last half of the second century. 

As to its Irirth-place history is silent It is probable that 
it -was made in Africa, as Eicbhom rightly conjectured. There 
the Latin language was conent in the earliest times of Chris- 
tiani^. In Italy Qieek had taken the precedence of Latin in 
many qnartets. Beyond & doubt this Tersion had been altered 
uid cormpted in many ways, so that Jerome affirms, " every 
one has at pleasure added ot omitted according to his own 
judgment"* In this respect he refers especially to the copies 
which were drcnlated at Home. It appears to have adhered 
literally to the Gh-eek, fiwrn which it was niade.t We find 
in it all the mistakes that dlsfignred the Septnagint before 
Origen's recension; for it followed the xwrq or aate-heast^ 
laric text Hence it may be usefally applied to the emenda^ 
tion of the Seventy. 

All the fragments of the old Latin version that could be 
discovered were published at Borne hj Flaminius NobiUos 
under the sanction of Sixtus in 1588 folio. Afterwards, Sa- 
batier collected and published a more copious work of the same 
kind, at Kheima, 1743, in three folio volumes, copies of which 
with a new title page were also issued at Paris, 1749-1751. 
The titie will shew the extent and nature of the work : — Bih- 
liorum Saororum Zatmae veraiones antiqvae ; seu vetua ItaUca 

* " M&xime cum >pud IaUhcm tot sint exeiupluia quot codices, et 
iiDuiquuque pio arbitrio nio vel ftddiderit vel eubtnxerit quod ei vuum 
Mt." Pnefit. Id Jonia. 

t BicUiorn, Einleitung, vol. ii. p. 407, « seq. 
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et celerax quaecuaque in codd. MSB. et antiguorum l&ria r^eriri 
potuerunt: quae cum wdgata Latina et cum textu Oraeco cxmi- 
paratitur, &c. The first two volumea contain the Old Testa- 
ment ; the third the New, with an appendix from the Boman 
edition, containing the third and fourth books of Esdras, and 
Mansaseh's prayer. An important supplement to this edition 
was furnished by Mtinter in Fragmenia vermortu antiquae 
latmae aniehteronym. I\vph6iantm Jerem. Eeech. Dan. et Boaeae, 
Hafniae 1819, in the Uiscellanea H&thiens, vol. i. fnscic. 1. 
This was taken from a rescript MS. at Wircebnrg. 

In order to remedy the confusion introduced into the text 
of this version by a variety of causes, Jerome undertook to re- 
vise and amend it about a.d. 382, at the request of Pope 
Damasus. He began with the New Testament. After this 
be proceeded to revise the Psalter while be was at Borne. 
This revision, like that of the New Testament, was a hasty 
one,* in which the grossest mistakes alone were rectified. 
Subsequently he again revised the Psalter, after it had become 
as corrupt as it was before, more accorately and critically than 
formerly, confijrmably to the Eexaplar text of Origen with the 
obeli and asterisks. The former revision was called the 
Soman Psalter, because it was used in the Romish Church ; 
the second, the Galluian Ralter, because it was afterwards 
adopted in the charches of Gaul. The latter was made by 
bim at Bethlehem between 384 and 390 or 391 a.d. 

In the same manner did he proceed gradually with all the 
books of the Old Testament, with Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Chronicles, correcting their text by the Hexapla. 
In his Apology against Bufinus he speaks merely of these six 
books. Hence it has been conjectured by some, that he revised 
no more.f In confirmation of this it has been stated that 

* " Pwllerium Romae dudum positiu, emeadajniu, et juxta lx> 
interpretes, licet euriim, magna Umen ez parte correieram." Praefat. 
ad Edit poster. Puimorum. t De Wette, Einleit. p. 82. 
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donble prefoceB exist only to these.* But that 18 an error, for 
there are not donble prefaces to ProTerhs and Canticles. Judg- 
ing from Jerome's own language we should infer that he re- 
vised oK the canonicftl books of the Old Te8tament.| Most of 
them however were lost by the treachery of some person to 
whom he bad committed the MS. j Only two books, Psalms 
and Job have descended to us. The translation of the Psalms 
as liastily revised by Jerome is embodied in the Komiah 
missal, or rather in that copy of it which is used at St Peter's 
at Borne only ; for the GaUioan Psalter is contained in tlie ordi- 
nary Boroish Psalter. 

While Jerome was engaged in correcting the old Latin 
translation, he began to make a new version from the Hebrew. 
To this undertaking he had been prompted by the request of 
various friends. He had also in view an important object, 
viz. to assist Christians in their controversies with the Jews. 
The treachery of a friend had not extinguished bis literary 
ardour. It merely served to stimulate him to higher exertions 
in the cause of sacred criticism. He resolved no longer to 
remun contented with revising the translation of a translation, 
for such in reality was the old Latin version of the Bible, but 
to undertake the more difficult task of rendering the Old Tes- 
tament at once from the Hebrew into Latin. About the year 
S85 he began the work with the books of Samuel and Kings, 
which were followed by the greater and leaser prophets, the 
writings attributed to Solomon, Job, the Psalms, Ezra, and 
Nebemiab, Chronicles, the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and 
Roth, Tobit, Judith, and Esther, all in the order now given.§ 
There can be no doubt that Jerome was the most competent 

* Bichhoni, Einldt. vol. ii. p. 4S1. 
f See Bpiat. ad Auguttin. 71. In Tituiii,c. 3. 
t " Fleraque enim prioru laboru fnude cujuadam ainisinKU." BpiBt. 
79 ad Angurtin. 0pp. vol. iv. p. 644, cd. Beoedict. 

{ See Hodj, De Bibliomiii textibiu originalibiu, &c. p. 366, et eeq. 
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man of his day for the work in question. He was no novice 
in translating. He had been exercised in that department 
He had been taught Hebrew by learned Jews, of whose assist- 
ance he gladly availed himself. Hence he was well acqnainted 
with the exegetical tradition of the Babbins. He consulted 
extaut translations, and deferred much to diem. He followed 
correct principles. He was tamiliar with the acenee of Scrip- 
tare history. And then his indostiy and carefhlnesa were very 
great. Id short he nnited in himself more qualifications than 
any other of his contemporaries. With such mental furniture 
he produced a work superior to all former veisions, both in 
giving the sense of the ori^nal, and in appropriate expressions. 
The translation of the historical books, especially of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, is remarkably good. So also is that of 
Job and the minor prophets. But the work was not ftee &om 
defects. Many circumstances contributed to make it less coi^ 
rect and valuable than it might have berai. Jerome had not 
the benefit of a pointed text, which is of great use in shewing 
the meaning of the original. He was but slightiy acquainted 
with the Arabic and Syriac languages, cognate as they are to 
the Hebrew and throwing much light upon it. He had also 
to abide by the established current version of the time as much 
as possible, so as to avoid offending the prejudices of its ad- 
mirers. Hence he sometimes corrects his own translation in 
his commentaries. He could not therefore freely follow liis 
own independent judgment by departing widely &om estab- 
lished interpretations. Besides, he proceeded in his work with 
considerable haste. He did not spend much time over parts 
of it at least ; and perhaps could not do so from the pecu- 
liar circumstances he was placed in. Thus we are told by 
himself: — " Itaqne longa aegrotatione fractus, ne penitus hoc 
anno reticerem, et apud vos mutus essem, tridui opus nomini 
vestro consecravi, interpretationem videlicet tnum Salomonis 
voluminum," &c.* And in another place ; — " Quia vicina est 
* Pmef. in libb, Salomonii:, 
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Chaldaeonun lingua sennoni Hebraico, utriuflque linguae peii- 
tiflfliamm loqnacem reperiena, tmiaa did laborem arripui, et 
qaidquid ille mihi Hebraicis verbia expreasit, hoc ego, accito 
notario, seimonibos Latinis exposni."* We need not there- 
fore be flurpriaed at mietakea in his translation here and there, 
particularly in the Prorerbs. 

Notwithstanding the timid and cantions procednrc of 
Jerome, the work excited the opposition of many. An excea- 
aive and Buperstitioos veneration for the Septuagint and the 
vetut made from it prevailed at that time, so that any one 
who departed from them eoold not hope to escape animadver- 
sion. Calomnies were freely uttered against the laborious 
translator. He was [sononnced a heretic. Detraction and 
opposition beiel him'. Even Augustine joined partially with 
his accnaers, not daring to go against the stream of popular 
opinion, though be had at first bfuled the work with joy. He 
advised^Jerome^DOt to proceed with it, telling him of a late 
occurrence in Afiica as a warning to desist A bishop there 
had introduced the new version into his church ; but when the 
people heard another name given to the gourd of Jonah, they 
were excited and refused obedience till the old Bible was re- 
Btored-t The new translation was said to be a falsification of 
the Word of God. Its departures from the current Greek ver- 
sion and from the old Latin version taken from the Greek, 
were seized upon as proofs of the danger accruing from the 
new work. Accordingly it was reserved for the more coirect 
judgment of posterity to appreciate the merits of Jerome as 
a translator. His contemporaries condemned when they ought 
to have approved and applauded. The numerous passages in 
which be alludes to the unjust treatment he met with, have 
been collected by Van Eas,t and form a melancholy exhibition 
of the tmreasonable, injurious prejudices to which good men 
are exposed in an evil world. 

• Pnwf. in Tobiwn. t August. Ep. 88. 0pp. iv. 2, 610. 

t Geachichte d«t Tulgata, u. i, w. pp. 118-1S8. 
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The following paragraph wilt shew the general deviation 
of the new traoslation from the old Latin one current before 
Jerome: — 



The OU Verfim (iBaiah lii. 18, &c.) 
Ters« 13. Ecce intelliget puer 
meui, et eutltftbitur, et glori&bitur 
Tilde. 

14. Sicut stupebunt luper ta 
miilti, sic iDgloria erit ab homini- 
bus species tua, et gloru tu& a filiis 
horainum. 

15, Sic minbuntur gentes mill* 
t»e niper eo, et coutiuebnat reges 
o» sttum ; quia qujbiu Don est an- 
Duutiktum de eo, videbunt ; et qui 
Don audierint, intelligent. 

Liii. 1. Domine, quis credidit 
auditui nostro t et brachium do- 
mini cui revelatum est ? 

8. AnnimtittTimuB quasi psmi- 
lum in conepectu ejus, sicut tadix 
in terra sitienti : noii est species el 
neque gloria ; et Tidimiu eum, et 
non habebat speciem Deque deco- 

3. Sed species ejus inhonorata, 
et defidens praa filiis hominum ; 
homo in plaga, et sciens feire in- 
firmitatem : quia aversa est facies 
ejus, despecta et non reputata. 

4. Iste peccata nostra portat, 
et pro nobis dolet ; et uas reputa- 
vimus eum esse in dolore, et in 
plaga, et in afflictione. 

6. Ipse autem vulneratus est 
[ffopter peccata nostia, et infirma- 
tus est propter imquitat«8 nostras ; 
dieciplina pacis nostrae super eum, 
liTore ejoH sanati sumus. 

6. Omnes quasi ores erravimus, 
homo in via sua erravit : et domi- 
nus ttsdidit eum propter iniquitates 
noBtias. 

7. Et ipse propter afflictionem 
non aperuit as suum : sicut otib 



JerotM't Vertiott. 

Tene 13. Ecce intelliget servus 
meus, ezaltabitur, et elerabitur, et 
sublimiB erit valde. 

14. Sicut obstupueruut super 
te multi, sic inglorius erit inter 
Tiros atpectus ejus, et forma ejus 
inter filios hominis. 

IQ. Iste asperget gentes multas, 
super ipcnim coDtinebunt r^^ oa 
suum ; quia quibus non est narra- 
tum de eo, viderunt ; et qui non 
audierunt, contemplati sunt. 

Liii. 1.* Quis credidit auditui 
nostro ? et In^chium domini cui 



BveUtui 



!t) 



2. Et ascendet sient Tiqtultnui 
coram eo, et sicut radix de terra 
Bitienti ; non eet species ei, neque 
decor ; et vidimuB eum, et non eiat 
aspectus, et deaideravimus eum ; 

3. Despectum et noTissimum 
Tirorum, virum dolorum, et sden- 
tem infirmitatem ; et quasi abscon- 
ditus Tultus ejus et despectus, unde 
n«c reputavimus eum. 

4. Tere languoiee noBtros ipse 
tutit, et dolores noatros ipse por- 
tavit ; et DOS putarimus eum quad 
leprosum, et percussum a Deo et 
bumiliatum. 

5. Ipse autem yulncratus est 
propter iniquit&tes nostras, attritus 
est propter sceiera noBtra ; disci- 
plina pacis nostrae super eum, et 
livare ejus sanati sumus. 

C. Omnes nos quasi oves ena- 
Timus, unusquisuue in viam suam 
dedinavit ; et posuit dominus in 
eo iniquitatem omnium nostrum. 

7. Oblatus est, quia ipse Toluit 
et non aperuit os Buum ; sicut otib 
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The Old Virrion (IsaUh liii. 1, &c.) 
kd Tictim&m ductus eat, et aicut 
^Due coram toDdeote mutiu, tic 
DDii Bperuit OB suum. 

8. In humilitale judicium qus 
sublatum est ; genemtioDem illius 
quia eDurabit t quia tollitur de 
t«m vita ejus : ab iniquitatibus 
populi mei ductus est ad moTtem. 

9. E( dabo pessimos pro sepul- 
tura ejus, et divites promorte illiua ; 
quia iniquitatein non fecit, aequo 
dolum in ore suo. 

10. Et dominus mlt mundare 
eum a pl^a ; si dederitia pro pec- 
cato, aiuma veatra TJdebit semen 
loiigWiTum, et Tult dominus. 



Jerome'* Ver»on. 
ad oecisionem ducetur, at quasi 
agDUS coram tondente se obmuteS' 
cet, et non aperiet os suum. 

8. De angustia et de judieio 
sublatuB est ; geneiationem ejus 
quis enarnbit ; quia sbecissus est 
de tern riventium ; propter scelus 
populi mei pereuaait eum. 

9. Et dabit impios pro sepul- 
tura, et divitem pro morte sua ; eo 
quod iniquitatem non fecerit, neque 
dolus fueiit in ore ejus. 

10. Etdominua Toluit conlerere 
eum in infinnitate ; si poaueirit 
pro peccato aoimam suam, videbit 
semen longaevum, et TotunUa do- 
mini in manu ejus dirigetur. 

11. Pro eo, quod laboiaTit ani- 
ma ejus, ridebit et saturabitur ; in 
scientia sua juatificabit ipse Justus 
servus meus multos, et iniquitates 
eorum ipse portsbit. 

12. Ideo dispertiam ei plurimos ; 
et foitium dividel spolia, pro eo, 
quod tradidit in mortem %iiimam 
auam, et cum sceleratis leputatua 
est ; et ipse peccata multorum 
tnlit, et pro transgressoribus rog»- 



11. Aufeire de doloro 
ejus, ostendere ei lucem, et formare 
intelligentiam, justificare justum 
bene servientem multis : et peccata 
eorum ipse portabiL 

12. Propterea ipse possidebit 
multos, et fortium dividet spolia, 
pro eo quod contaminata est in 
morte anima ejus, et cum iniquis 
nputatuB est ; et ipse peccata mul- 
torum BUscepit, et propter iniqui- 
tates eorum tr&ditus est. Tit. 

Bat there were a few diBcrimiiiatmg scliolsrs who per- 
ceived the value of Jerome's version, and used it in their own 
worka. ThnB ttey prepared for its general adoption at a sab- 
seqaent period. To them is doe its oniversal acknowledgment 
at a later time. We refer to such as Sophronius, who trans- 
lated the Psalms and Prophets into Greek &om the Latin of 
Jerome ; and to Lncian Baeticns, also belonging to the east ; 
in the west, to Job. Cassian, Prosper of Aquitain, Encberios 
of Lyons, Vincent of Lerins, Coelius Sedolios, Olandian 
Hamertns, Salvian of Marseilles in part, &c 

To Pope Gregory the Oreat it mainly owed its public ec- 
clesiastical reception. He recommended it to the people as 
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the more &ithAil, explained the book of Job chiefly from its 
text, in prefereDce to the older Latin, praised it in his dedica- 
tory epistle to Leander of Seville, and affirmed that ^e holy 
see made ase of both rersions.* 8oon after Jerome's was pre- 
ferred to the older one in Spain ; and in the seventh century 
we lesm from Isidore that it was nniverBally adopted there.t 
Thws the new version came to be adopted gradually and by 
tacit consent, rather than by the authority of a public synod 
or decree in its favom:. Towards the close of the seventh cen- 
tury, it was freely admitted into all the Latin churches and 
soon displaced the ancient one. 

The custom of many readers to use both versions was 
very mifavoarable to theit puri^ ; for when namerous copies 
began to be required, transcribers corrected, as they thought, 
the one by the other, chiefly however Jerome's by the older. 
It has been stated by Home, that Gassiodoms was the princi- 
pal cause of this confaeion, having ordered them to be written 
in parallel colmnns, but we have searched in rain for proof of 
each statement. Interpolations were also made in the Hierony- 
mian version out of various writers who were supposed to have 
used it; out of liturgical boohs; and even from Josepbns. 
The increasing ignorance and barbarism of the times contri- 
buted greatly to the corruption of the text ; the officious, un- 
critical zeal of half-learned monks correcting and altering 
freely where it did nothing but corrupt the genuine text 

In this corrupt state the text of the version was found by 
Chariemagne, who observed the diflb«nces in the lessons 
which were read in the churches. Wishing to restore the 

* Id Job, lib. ii. otp. S3, vad Piaef. expos, in Job, ltd Leaodrum 
EpiBcop. 

I '■ De Eebneo autem in lAtinum eloqnium Untummodo HiKtmymus 
Presbjtei Bacru Sciiptunu conrertit ; ciguB editions gBoeialiter cotmM 
ecclesiae tuqueqiutque utnntui, pro eo quod verMiOT ait in Rmit«i)tii9 ; et 
clarior in verbia." De divinii oSciis, lib. i. cap. 12, 
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text, he issued repeated orders to the efiect that care shoold 
be taken to hare gennine copies of tlie Bible throaghout the 
chnicheB. About the year 802 A.D. he eotrasted his fiieud 
Alcoin with the commiBsion to amend the Old and New Tes- 
taments, which was done accordingly. The improved edition 
was introdnced into France, and contains the text which was 
cnnent in the western chiucb under the title of the Vvigate 
down to the Council of Trent. The work consists of the Old 
Testament according to the version of Jerome, widi the excep- 
tion of the Psalter and the deutero-canonical books Bamcb, 
Jesus Sirach, Wisdom, the two books of Maccabees, which 
were derived &om the vetuB. 

It is not easy to ascertain the prindplea on which Alcnin 
proceeded in this revision. They do not seem to have been 
sound and genuine ones. According to Marsh,* he revised 
the Vulgate from the Hebrew in the Old Testament, and the 
Greek in the New ; bat this is very unlikely. Hody f thinks 
that he made use both of the original langoi^es and the better 
class of MSS. But we f^r^ with Forson,} who thinks that 
he employed MSS. alone. It is improbable that he knew 
Greek. Alcnin prefixed the prologues or prefaces of Jerome 
to the books. 

Baronia8§ speaks of a copy in the handwriting of Alcnin 
himself being in the library at Vauxcelles ; bat Person justly 
suspected the MS. as the oriffinal of Alcuin. A similar MS. 
(the same?) sometimes called Charlemaffne'a BS>le, is now in 
the British Museum, which, as is alleged, was prepared for the 
emperor under Alcuin's direction, and was presented to him 
by his own hand. Sir F. Madden thinks it probable that it 
was the copy so presented, but doubts whether it was the atOo- 

* Lectures on the Criticism and Interpietatioa of the Bible, p. 76, 
ed. 1826. f De Bibliorum textibtu originaUbus, &c. p. 409. 

f Letten to Mr. Archdeacon Tnns, p. 145. 
§ Annales ecclesiut. ad annum 778. 
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graph of Alcnin hunself. He ia inclined to believe tiiat it ie 
one of the MSS. prepared bj students in the school belonging 
to the monaBtery at Touis, and au^erinierided by Aicuin* 

The text current in England was as corrupt as that on the 
continent, and equally needed revision. Hence the task of 
revising it was undertaken by Lanfranc, Archlnshop of Can- 
terbury, in the eleventh centuiy. In the following century 
(a.d. 1150) Cardinal Nicolaos finding the copies very corrapt 
(pene quot codices tot ezemplaria reperirem), made it his study 
to amend the text. 

In the same centuiy appeared what were termed Correc- 
toria or l^cmortkatae, viz. revised biblical texts with criticBl 
remarks in the margin, resembling the Hebrew Masorah. 
These proceeded from learned or reli^ous associations who 
got biblical MSS. revised for their use. The person who 
undertook the revision compared other MSS., preceding correo- 
torioy if such tlten were, the works of the fathers and others, 
and firom these sources noted in the margin of the copy to be 
revised various readings, with the grounds why be adopted one 
and rejected another. He also appended other sorts of 
remarks on peculiarities of language, on interpunction, 
&c. &c. 

The theologians of Paris were the first of the religious cor- 
porations which had such a work made. This was followed 
by the correctoriom of Hugo a St Garo about 1236. Other 
correctoria of the Dominicans are mentioned. Htigt speaks 
also of a correctorium of the Carthusian order, relying on a 
passage of Wilh. Lindanus, but the passage does not justify 
the existence of such a work.} Many of these corrections 
were condemned by Boger Bacon in his letter to Clement IV. 

' Alcuine's Bible in the British UuMum, by Sir F. MMtdea, Ent. 
1636, 8¥0. 

I Introduction to tlie New Testament translated b; Fosdick, p. S76. 
j Van Ess, Qeacbiclite, u. s. w. p. 164. 
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He looked on the preTailing evil with the e^e of a philosopher. 
It is certain that they did not contribate to the prodaction or 
maintenance of a pure text, but rather the contrary ; although 
they were not without valae. They were more ex^eiicaZ than 
critical, and had therefore little influence on the text itself. 
Besides, they were constmcted on an erroneous principle ; for 
the makers of them, instead of comparing the oldest and purest 
of the Alcuinian copies, and applying good critical canons 
in jacking of varioas readings, consulted some favourite father 
and adopted his reading of a passage. It is easy to see, how 
a great number of foreign elements fowid their way into the 
version, so that copies differed so greatly from one another s& 
to excite the attention of all who had an opportunity of seeing 
more than one. Only one correctoriom was printed, riz. at 
Cologne, 1508 870, from which Carpzov gave a specimen.* 

From this history of the unprinted Vu^te it may be in- 
ferred, that the old MSS. had far more variations than are to 
be seen in any critical edition of the Vulgate afterwards 
printed ; and that the text has passed through so many cir- 
cumstances as make it a hopeless task to bring it back to what 
it was at first. It cannot bat be corrupt now, whatever be the 
labour expended in restoring it. 

It was not till after the invention of prii)ting that the state 
of the text appeared in all its confusion. As soon as printed 
editions came into the hands of readers, it was discovered how 
much they differed among themselves; and anxieties about 
the matter were increased when editions were furnished with 
a number of various readings, and editors complained in their 
prefaces of the incorrectness of the text as it existed in HSS. 

After the invention of printing, the Vulgate issued ftom 
the press many times without date and place. It was the first 
book ever printed. The first that had a date was published at 
Mainz 1462. This was followed by many othera, at Rome 
1471; Nttmberg 1471, 1475, 1478, 1479, 1480; Piacenza 
* Criiicft S»cn>, p. 666. 
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1475; Paris 1475; Naples 1476; Venice 1475, 1476, &c. 
all Id folio, except that of Piacenza. 

The 6ist attetnpt to gire a critical text deserviDg mentioD, 
was made bj Cardinal Ximenes, who began in 1502 to im- 
proTfl the Vnlgate by a comparison of Tarions MSS., and 
occasionally the Hebrew and Greek originals. Bnt this edi- 
tion in the Complatensian Poljglott was ha snipaased by 
that of Eobert Estientie or Stephens, who published in 
1528 folio an edition of the entire Vulgate, from MSS. 
and the Complutensian PolyglotL In 1532 appealed another 
and improved edition, and a third in 8vo in 1534. The 
fourth edition published in folio, 1540, was much supe- 
rior to the preceding ones. For it he compared fourteen of 
the best and oldest MSS. with three printed editions of the 
Vulgate, whose variations are noted in the margin. The fifth 
edition appeared in 1545, lai^ 8to. ; the sixth, which ia a 
mere reprint of the fourth, in 1546 folio; the seventh in 
1555 8vo, with the division of verses introdaced for the first 
time into the Old Testament as well as the New. This 
seventh impi-esuon was printed at Geneva, whither the learned 
printer had fled tiom the persecutions of the Paris theologians, 
to whom his labours were obnoxious. The eighth edition ap- 
peared at Geneva in two vols, folio, 1557, with Vatablus's re- 
marks on the Old Testament and Beza's on the Kew. 

After the Council of Trent bad declared the Vnlgate authen- 
tic a new and more correct edition was also prepared by John 
Eentenius and other Ijouvain divines, and published in 1547 
folio. Old Latin MSS. were collated for it ; so that it is an 
edition of considerable importance. It was several times re- 
printed, in 1559, 1561, 1563, 1670, 1572, at Antwerp, in va- 
rious sizes. But the Lonvain divines did not rest contented 
with what they had done at first. They compared new MSS. 
and issued their chief edition in 1573 at Antwerp, three vo- 
Inmes 8vo and 12mo. Here the readings of their MSS. are 
marked in the margin, as also the deviations of the Hebrew 
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text, the Chaldee paraphrases, the Septaagint ; and in the New 
Testament the variationB of the Greek text and the Syriac 
version. The edition was repeated in 1580, 1583, 1587, 1590. 
It is moat important in criticism. But it never ohtained ecde- 
siastical anthorily generally, though it had a degree of autho- 
rity for twenty years, till Siztus V. forbad the collecting of 
critical materials lest the anthenticity of the version should he 
undermined. After the Sixtine decree critical editions with 
various readings ceased among Roman Catholics. 

The following do not truly belong to a history of the Vul- 
gate, though sometimes given with it : — 

In 1542 an edition was published by Isidore Glarius, a 
Brescian monk, in small folio, at Venice. The title shews its 
character. " Vulgata editio Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 
qoomm alterum ad Hebraicam, alteram ad Graecam veritatem 
emendatnm est diligentissime, nt nova editio non facile desy- 
deretor, et vetua tamen hie agnoBcatur," &c. The text was 
corrected after the Hebrew and Greek originals. This edition 
was put in the index of prohibited books at Rome as not ex- 
hibiting the text of the Vulgate edition, and with reason. 

The editions of Andrew Osiander sen. (1522 Numberg) 
and Luke Oeiander {1674-86 Tubingen) who were Protestants, 
were also corrected so much from the originals as not to ex- 
hibit the proper Vulgate. The edition of Paul Eber and 
George Major, published at Wittenberg in 1565 4to, ten 
volumes or parts, with Luther's Giennan translation, has the 
Latin so much altered and interpolated as to present a different 
vereioD from the Vulgate. 

In 1546 the Council of Trent pronounced the Vulgate ver- 
sion aulhenitc, and decreed that " hereafter sacred Scripture, 
but especially this ancient and Vulgate edition itself, shall be 
printed as acciuately as possible."* What was meant by the 

* " Iiuuper eadem BacroBMicta eynoduB coiuidenuig non paratn uti- 
litatia tAMdere posse eecleeiiM Dei, ni ex omnibus Utinis editionibus 
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appellation atUhentichaB been dispated. It probably aignifiea no 
more than that it should be used aa the atUAorised version of the 
Catholic Church in all pnblic leBBons, dispatations, preachings, 
and ezpoeitiona. The most intelligent Romanists explain it to 
mean a faUkfitl vernon containing nothing contraiy to ^th 
and morals, not infallibly correcL It was to be lAe abtndard 
version of the church, to which appeal should be made and 
which none should dare to reject-f Roman Catholic writers 
have tried to shew that the church had no hostility to the 
Bible in the original tongaee when this decree was passed ; 
and that it was not intended to check literary activity in pub- 
lishing the original text and other ancient versions4 But this 
is by no means apparent Surely the council knew that by 
enacting such a decree, free inquiry into the doctrines of the 
church would be repressed. In elevating this version into the 
sole and ultimate standard of appeal in all public ecclesiastical 
matters, the original was certainly depreciated. 

It was the intimation given at the end of the decree that 
stimulated Hentenius and the Louvain divines to prepare after 
MSS. that new edition which appeared the following year. 
But we have seen that the Papal see did not adopt or sanction 
it; but instituted measures of itself for obtaining such an 
edition of the Bible as the Council of Trent intended. The 
work was begun under Pius TV. and continued under Pius V. ; 
but it would appear that the theologims to whom the task had 
been committed did not prosecute it to any great extent. 

q(u« circumfeniDtur, Mcronim librorum, quaemun pto authentica ha- 
benda sit, innotescat, atatuit et declar&t, ut haec ipu vetus et Tulgata 
editio, qua« longo tot Ba«culonim usu in ipsa ecclesia probata eat, et ia 
publiciE lectionibua, disputationibug, praedicatioDibns et expodtionibua 
pro autbentica babeatur, et ut nemo illam rejicere quovis praet«stu 

audeat Tel praesumat decrevit et statuit, ut postbac eacra 

Scriptura, potissimum vero baec ipsa vetua et vulgata editio, quam 
eroendatissime imprimatur." \ Tan Ebb, § IT, p. 401, et seq. 

t See Tan Eu, GeKbiehto der Tulgata, 1S24. 
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Sixtos the Fifth applied himself to it with Tigour, bringing 
together a onmber of leanied men to labour at it incessantly. 
He himself chose the readings to be adopted whae thoe were 
seyeral in one passi^ ; and read over the printed sheets once 
at least* The volume was printed in 1589, but not published 
till the following year 1590 in folio.t In the papal bull or 
constitutioTi which begins ou the fourth page, the text of l^e 
edition is pronounced the true, Intimate, authentic text ; } and 
all persons who should presume to alter it are threatened 
with the indignation of Almighty God§. The entire con- 
atitatio is given by Van Ess, || and is of a very stringent 
character. 

After the printing of the entire work was finished, Sixtna 
undertook to read it over again before it should be published. 
This is expressly stated by Angelus Bocca, who had good op- 
portunities of knowing the truth, because he was secretary of 
the congregation. In this last revision slips of printed paper 
were pasted over mistakes, containing the right readings ; and 
other errors were corrected with the pen. It is highly probable 
that a copy thus amended with his own hand was given to the 
printing-ofiSce by Sistua, with the injunction that no copy 
ehonld be sent forth without the same corrections. With so 
many other pressing occupations, and in the short space of two 
months, as Rocca says, the entire work could not be very accu- 
rately revised. The context of the passage already quoted 
ftoffi the pieiace shews that the correction cf the sheets is there 

* " Novam tjpographiam eistnuimua, ut in ea emendBitum jun 
Mbliorum volumea eicuderetur; eaque rea quo m&gis iucoTrupt^ perfi- 
ceretur, nostra ud« ipsi mauu coTreximiu, ei qua praelo TiCia obrepserunt, 
et qvute confiua, aut facile confundi poiw videbuitur, ea int«rvalIo ectip- 
tiUM a nu^oribuB Dotis et interpunctione diBtiiminuB."^-Praefat. 

f Van Em, p. 866. J " Vera, Icjititna, autheatka el indubiiaUi." 

§ " Si quis sutem lioc attentare praesumpaerit, indignatioaem onmi- 

pDtentJs Dei, ac beatonun Petri et Pauli apoBloIorum ejus se noverit in- 

II P.seg,«tieq. 
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alluded to t^ Siztus ; not this Jataiieviavm. Copiotifi exajnples 
of these corrections are given by James* and Van £88. Thej 
^fkx of cotuse in different copies. 

Soon after it was published the pontiff died, and the dis- 
content with which moet of the Romish theologians had re- 
ceived the work found a ready utterance. They endeavoured 
to suppress the work entirely and subatitnte a new edition in 
its stead. Urban VU. who succeeded Sixtus V. lived only 
twelve days ; but after him Gregory XIV. commissioned two 
of his cardinals to make a new revision of the Volgate, who 
with the assistance of various learned men, compared the 
printed text in the Siztine edition with the original texts ; in 
the Old Testament with the Septoagint, and with several old 
Latin MSS. It is stuprising that they spent but nineteen 
days upon the work. Gregory did not live to see it finished ; 
Innocent IX. who lived but two mouths after his election, 
seems to have taken no part in it ; and Clement VIII. assigned 
the completion of it to three cardinals, tmdet whose care it was 
published in 1592 folio, with the two titles, BSilta Sacra 
Vvlgatae edttumis Bomae Ex Typoffrapkia Apostolica ValC- 
oana hdxcii. ; and, B3>lia Sacray Vvlgaiae editionia Sitti 
Quinti Ponixf. Mtjoe, jiissu recognita atqve edita. This new 
edition was also declared authentic, and accompanied with 
similar threats of excommunication against any who should 
presume to alter its text Bellarmine prefixed-a preface in 
which however he says nothing of the way followed by him- 
self and his associates in revising the text It is a very od- 
satisfactory statement that the text was altered in some places, 
in others that it was left onchanged, though it needed alter- 
ation. It is stud in the [weface, which is given entire by Van 
Ess, that Sixtus discovered so many errors of the press in his 
edition after it was published, that he resolved to recal it and 
issue a new one. But that being prevented by death &om 
* Bellum Pap«le, kits coDcordia discon Siiti T., &c. Loud. 1600, 4ti>. 
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falfilling hig porpose, Giegoiy XIV. attempted to cany out 
the intention of Siztns, bat did not live to complete it Ndther 
did Innocent IX. It was not till Clement YIII. that the work 
which Sixtos had intended was finiahed. It is well known 
however that this transference of the blam« to ih^ printer was 
an expedient of Bellarmine's to save the credit of the Siztine 
edition. This is admitted by Roman Catholics themselves, by 
Hog, Herbst, Van Ess. The first says, — " There was how- 
ever a great difiGculty to soimonnt Was it expedient to 
depredate the Sixtine edition by dedariiig it fanlty ? Both 
the new work and the Papal aathoii^ wonld certainly gain 
nothing by this in pablic estimation. Should it be prouoanced 
correct ? Why then prepare another ? In this dilemma Bel- 
lannine is said to have fonnd ont a middle course, and to have 
pTopoaed that all the blame should be laid upon the printer, so 
as to vindicate the reputation of Sixtus and his successors. 

Bellarmine was the author of the preface, and 

it is said to have been the cause of his canonization."* In like 
nuuiner Van Ess does not hesitate to call the assertions of Bel- 
larmine on this point " lies and pioua jvcatds."^ When there- 
fore it is alleged by Bellarmine or any other Romanist that 
the intention of Sixtus was merely fulfilled by his successors, 
in sending forth a revised edition, the allegation is nmply in- 
correct An examination of the prefoces and texts in both 
editions lb sufficient to shew that Sixtns never intended a 
second edition ; and that Clement's is a veiy different impres- 
sion. Sixtus could not have thought of suppressing his, be- 
cause after it was printed he took great pains with the text. 
Kow had he designed to cancel the whole, and prepare another 
in its place, he would not have corrected it with such minute 
labour. The old and the new edition differ in many places 
where there was no error of the press in the former. Clauses 
* Hug's IntToductiou tnniktedbj Foodick, p. 281. 
t Qescbichte der Tulgtita, u. t. w. p. 324. 
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found in tlie one are omitted in the other. There are addi- 
tions in the one to the other. Thej even contradict one 
another in various passages. They differ in more than two 
thousand places. 

These important diTereities between editions issuing £rom 
the same infallible see, have not escaped the notice of Pro- 
testants, as ftunisliing a powerful argnment against the unerr- 
ing character of the Romish church. The discrepancies were 
indnstrionsly collected hj James* and Prosper Marchand.t 
In consequence of the argument thence derived against the 
popes, Baldwin the Jesuit boldly affirmed that Sixtus's edi- 
tion was never pablished. 

The few following examples maj serve to shew their di- 
versities : — 



Non immoUbig aupei fennento 
uoguiuem victimM mnK. Ed. Cle- 

Srod. svi. 3. 
Cur eduxiti$ dob id denrtum 
utnd. Ed. Clement.* 

Nvmb. XXX. 11. 
Uxor in domo viri cum ae voto 
emutrirtxerii et jaratnenio, n aud- 
iirit vir el laeuerit rue eontrat/ieerit 
gpontioni redt/el qtiodcunque pro- 
miseriU ; sin atUem txemplo contra- 
dixerit, non tetuintnr promittumit 
rea : quia ntaritus contradinl et 
dominiu ei propiliug erit ai TOTerit 
et juiameiito se conetrinxerit, Ed. 
Clement 

Bp. ftd. HebraeoB, v. 11. 
Orudis senno «t ininterprela- 
bilit ad dicendum. Ed. Clement. 



Cur indttxitie noB, &c. dec. 



Uxor in domo viri u voverit 
et juiamento m conitrinzerit. Ed. 

Sixt. 



itiirrpretaiilu, &c Ed. Sixt. 



The Sixtine edition is very scarce, probably because it 

■ Bellum Pe,pale,siTe Concordia diRcorsSixtiQuiuti.&c. Load. 1600, 4to. 
t In Schelbom'a Amoenitatea Litterame, vol. iv. p. 433, et aeq. 
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vae suppresaed as mach as poanble, and because few copies 
were published. 

The text of the Clementine edition approaches to the 
modem form of it as corrected by Alcuin. Hence in the Old 
Testament it comes closer to the Helu«w ; sad resembles the 
Louvain edition more nearly than any other. There can be 
little doubt that the corrections were chiefly made &om the 
Louvain theologians. 

In this Clementine edition a great number of typographi- 
cal mistakes were afterwards corrected by printing on them or 
over them. The pen was also employed in correcting the text. 

A list of the most important words and passages so cor- 
rected is given by Van Ess, by the side of the corresponding 
text of the Sixtine edition,* 

Looking at this list of mistakes, it can hardly be said that 
the text of the Clementine is more correct than that of the 
Sixtine edition. The later has almost as many errors which 
afiect the sense as the earlier one. It is also certain that the 
very same errata which appear in the Sixtine have been re- 
tuned in the Clementine. 

Thus it is notorionsly contrary to fact when Bellarmine 
says in the pre&ce that the utmost endeavour was made to 
print the restored text as accurately as possible (ut quam 
emendaiianme imprimeretui). As to the character of the text 
itaelfj he does not assert its immaculateness. He says in the 
preface — " alia quae mutanda videbantur, conaulto immutata 
relicta sunt, torn quod ita faciendum esse ad offensionem po- 
pulomm vitandam," &c. In like manner he writes to Lucas 
Brugenais (Dec. 6, 1603) — *' Scias velim, Biblia Vutgata non 
esse a nobis accuratissime castigata, multa enim de industria 
juBtis de causis pertransivimns, quae cotrectione indigere vide- 
bantur." 

In 1593 Clement YIII. published another edition, in 4to, 
which difiers very considerably from the preceding. It vir- 
* Qeschichte, p. 386, et E«q. 
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toiilly exhibits a new revision of the text, Bnkentop the 
monk indnatrionsly compared it with the edition of 1592. 
Bat though it was given out as the most correct, it has an 
appendix coataioing many typographical errcos. In 1598 a 
third edition was published in small quarto at Kome from the 
second Clementine one. It was very carelessly edited, and 
contains a great number of errata, most of which are enome- 
rated by Van Eas.* It is accompanied however with a cor- 
redxnium to those of 1592, 1593 and itself. 

It is aatonishing to observe how many difierences enst 
between these three editions. They are considerable in 
number and importance. They cannot well be regarded as 
mere typographical errors or trifling mistakes. And tf we 
should be aaked which is the elandard Clranentine text, justice 
and charity require that the edition of 1598 ought to be selected, 
with its correeiorium. It ia both wrong and nniair to take the 
impression of 1592 and pass by the two subsequent ones. 

In 1599 Moret, who got &om Clement the ezcluaive 
privilege of printing the authentic Vulgate out of Italy for ten 
years, issued an edition in 8vo and 4to at Antwerp. This 
too differs Irom the Clementine in many places ; though the 
command was, that it should be an exact copy of it 

All subsequent editions take the Clementine text for their 
basis, chiefly the one of 1598, and are of little importance to 
the critic The most convenient manual edition for common 
use is that published by Leander Van Ess in 8vo, at Tubin- 
gen and Leipzig, 1822, 1824, 1835. 

The Vulgate consists of the following parts. It is not all 
Jerome's version &om the originals. It is made up of por- 
tions belonging to the vetus, to the Hezaplai^Latin version 
improved by Jerome, and of his own translation made directly 
firom the Hebrew, 

To the old Latin belong Baruch, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Sirach, and the two books of Maccabees. 

' Geichichle, p. 373, et seq. 
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To tlie old Latin corrected by Jerome frina the HezapUr 
text of the Seventy belongs the Oallican Psalter, bnt without 
the obeli and astenskB which he pat originally after the 
example of Origen. 

The other books of the Old Testament were translated by 
Jerome irom the Hebrew. The New Testament part is his 
revision of the vetns from the Qreek. 

Tobit and Jndith he translated in one day by the help of 
a Jew who gave a Chaldee paraphrase of them, which he put 
into Latin. 

The apocryphal additions to Esther, Daniel, and Jeremiah 
were retained from the vetus. 

This version has been unduly commended by Romanists. 
Very few of them however professed that it is now or ever 
absolutely was exempt &om error. John Moriu himself, 
^though he asserts oftener than once, that the author was a 
prophet and was guided by a special influence of the Spirit, 
does not say that he never made a mistake.* Nor do others 
who speak of the translator being guided by the Spirit hold 
that he fell into no error. Some indeed assert that the author 
made no mistakes ; among whom are Tit«lmann, Lippomann, 
Ghysald, Grctser, Tirinus, and others, f Among the Romanists 
themselves there has been a diversity of opinion abont the 
value of the version. Such as maintuned that it was made 
under the influence of the divine Spirit, or held that the 
translator had been kept by a singular providence from every 
error, were the least learned writers of the church, chiefly 
Spanish monks, who certMuly were the more nnmeroos party 
at the time of the Council of Trent, and afterwards in Spain. 
Others took a more moderate view, and admitted the existence 
of mistakes. ( 

The version was unjustly depreciated by many of the 
* 8m Hod;, p. 445. f 8«e Vui Egg, p. 311, aot«. 

} Ihid, p. SIO, et uq. 
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older Protestants. Few competent criticB will hesitate to 
admit its valoe. It is a very ancient witness of &e text at an 
early period, as well as of tke sense in whicli it was under- 
stood. Bat it has unfortunately descended to us in a vety 
imperfect state. It has been so much corrupted by varions 
causes, that criticism cannot restore it to its pristine state. 
There is no ancient document that more needs revision. It 
ought therefore to be examined and corrected from all ancient 
sources now available ; so that Jerome's own may be separated 
fix>m later readings. In most cases we fear that this will be 
a hopeless task, because of the comparative age of the extant 
MSS. and the early period in which corruptions were intro- 
duced. It ]b certain that the printed copies of the Vulgate do 
not give Jerome's text in a targe nomber of places ; bat it is 
not so easy to prove what he did read in them. Nor is it 
always safe to rely on Jerome's commentaries where they 
differ from his version, because we know that he did not depart 
from current interpretations so far as be would have done in 
other circmnstances. He did not always give the translation 
he preferred in deference to prevailing prejudices. His writ- 
ings express his real opinion much better than his Latin 
translation ; but we want the text as he left it ; not as he 
thought it should be, or as he himself may have elsewhere 
given it The text of the Vulgate agrees genemUy with the 
Masoretic Hebrew. This was to be expected from the Jewish 
preceptors of Jerome. In most cases too the marginal Jewish 
readings have been followed in preference to the textual, as is 
done hy the Jews themselves. 

At present it most be used with great caution in correcting 
the Old Testament text. In some places the collations of 
Kennicott and De Bossi have confirmed its readings ; but 
it would be a hazardous step to admit a reading into the text 
on the sole authority of the document. The version however, 
like moat others, is of &r more use in an exegetical than a 
philological view. 
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REMARKS ON ANCIENT VERSIONS GENERALLY, AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO CRITICISM. 

It might be Buppoeed beforeliond that the ancient Tersions 
of the Bible which have come down to our day, would ahew 
the state of the Hebrew text in the early centnries preceding 
the labours of the Masoretee npon it, and consequently prior 
to all existing M8S. And they do withoat doubt render this 
important Bervice parti<^y. Their use in the criticiBm of the 
Old Testament is great. We have no other aids of equal 
value provided they be rightly employed. Yet they do not 
give an easact or complete view of the original text as it was at 
the time of their origin. They do not yield that important 
service to sacred literature which they might have done. 

Had their authors possessed an adequate acquaintance 
with the Hebrew language, and applied themselves to the 
task with all the diligence and industry it required, their 
works would have been of far higher value. But this cannot 
be said of them. They often mistook the sense through 
ignorance of Hebrew phraseology. They assigned significa- 
tiona to words from probable conjecture founded on the .context 
or etymology. They were led into mistakes by the similitude 
of letters, the indistinctness of the writing, or other causes. 
They frequently translated freely. They paraphrased, or 
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added explanstoiy clauses. Sometimes they omitted words 
and cUnses Irom ignorance of the sense belonging to &em, or 
from ac(ndent. They also endeavonted to correct some things 
which they looked upon as erroneously written in the text 
before them. 

Besides these original defects, all ancient versions contain 
many grievous etroiB subaequendy introduced. Mnch remuns 
to be done in purging them, so as to restore them to their 
ori^al purity as nearly as possible. They have not been 
critically sifted and purified. They ai« still for from being as 
correctly edited as we could wish. It is not easy to obtain 
what may be called a good edition of each. 

The first thing is to procure the best text The most 
correct edition of each version should be employed in criticism. 
But no one edition can be safely relied on, in consequence of 
the corrupt state they now present The safest course is to 
employ more than one edition of each where that is possible, 
especially those editions which exhibit the best collection of 
varions readings frvm good MSS. 

The next advice to be given is, to consnlt and employ the 
test itself of these versions, not the Latin translations by 
which they may be accompanied. It is well known that a 
Xjatin translation is added to the Oriental and Greek versions 
contained in the Polyglott Bibles. In like manner, Mont- 
fencon has given a Latin version in his edition of the Greek 
Hexapla. But these Latin translations are not literal or 
&itbfal. They should not be trusted, else they will often 
mislead. The critic shoald be able to consnlt the text of a 
version — the fountain itself — instead of resorting to a transla- 
tion, which may be turbid when the source is pure. To 
inexperienced critics the Latin translations may afford some 
fud ; but he who can do without them should not depend on 
them. Though they proceeded from learned and skiUul men, 
sufficient pains were not bestowed on them. 
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A^^n, primary versiona, i.e., SQch as were made from the 
text of the Old Testament itself, famish the principal sonrceB 
of criticdBm. Secondary ones, or such as have been made 
from other vetsionSj are of very inferior value. Th^ are only 
applicable remotely. They may be safely n^lected by the 
critic. Whatever QtiliJy they aSbrd in purifying the texts of 
the Tersions whence they were taken, their value is small in 
direct application to the Hebrew, They bear upon it in an 
wdtrea mode. 

The principal versions of the Old Testament at the service 
of the critic are, the Septuagint, the fragments of the other 
Greek translatoTS, the old Syriac or Feshito, the Latin of 
Jerome, the Targume especially those of Oukelos and Jona- 
than, and the Arabic of Saadias Haggaon. 

The value of these versions depends in part on their anti- 
quity, and in part on the fidelity and Uterality of their character. 
The more ancient an interpreter is, the more ancient the codex 
he employed. But antiquity alone does not determine critical 
valae. The natnre of the version is of high importance. 
The natnie taken in connexion with antiquity fixes the value. 

The oldest of all is the Septui^at. In point of age it 
holds the foremost place. But it can hardly be called a fiuth- 
ful or excellent version, with the exception perhaps of the 
Pentateuch. It is often unintelligible or at least obscure. 

Next to this, the fragments of the other Greek translators 
are to be reckoned, chiefly those of Aquila who adhered very 
closely to the Hebrew text The old Syriac is generally 
&ithfnl and simple ; but it has not escaped the influence of 
other versions, particularly the Septuagint. It has been al- 
tered after the Hexaplaric text 

The Targums are too paraphrastic. That of Onkelos is 
the most valuable for criticism. The Latin version of Jerome 
is very good, ^ving a fair representation of the Hebrew text in 
his day ; but it has sofiered greatly in its transmission to us. 
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Let OB sappose that the critic has procured the text of a 
version such as it originally stood, as far as the means hitherto 
employed or the sources witliin reach can warrant the si^po- 
sition. He has got it as pnre as possible. What then ? 

Eveiy difference of interpretatioD in an ancient version 
moat not be accounted as indicating a real or certain variety 
of reading in the Hebrew text at that time. Many circum- 
stances may have led the translator into error. Hence he may 
appear to us now to have read differently from the real read- 
ing. Ignorance, inadvertence, accident, contributed to the 
results which his work presents. 

Again, allowance must be made for the peculiarities that 
distinguish each version. Its genius should be perceived 
before it can be safely and surely applied in criticism. The 
peculiarities of a translation may be otherwise mistaken for 
actual varieties of reading. In a great number of cases it is 
by no means easy to tell with certainty the words which a 
translator had in the text before him ; and when they are 
discoverable they may be of more use in interpretation than 
the department now before us. In all versions there are addi- 
tions to the Hebrew text, irom which it should not at once be 
inferred that the latter is imperfect There are also omissions 
which must be put to the account of the translators' own will, 
not to the redundancy of the Hebrew. Such explanatoiy 
clauses and apparent omiBsions belong to the genius of versions. 
They constitute some of the peculiarities by which they are 
distinguished. They arise out of the nature of the versions 
themselves ; or rather they go to form that nature. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate these observations. 
In Gen. iii. 15, the Vulgate translates the Hebrew pronoun 
mn by ipsa. This mistake however should not be attributed 
to Jerome himself, but to subsequent corruption of the text of 
his translation ; since we find in his S^ew Queationa, " fose 
conteret," &c. The same version has in Genesis viii. 7, 
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^edtehatur et non revertehatur, which is quite oppoBite to the 
piesent Hebrew. In xviii. 28, where the Hebrew has /w 
the Vulgate expresses quadraginta qmngue. Where the ori- 
ginal has three thousand in Exod. xxxii. 28, the Vulgate has 
vigifita tria miUia. And in the same book, for the Hebrew 
word aeventt/, the version pats aeptuaffinta duo (xxxviii. 29). 
In all these examples an error most be assnmed. It would 
be unwarrantable to attribute the readings to the Hebrew MS. 
or MSS. from which Jerome translated. Probably the pa«- 
sages as they now stand in the Clementine editions were 
altered since the days of the learned monk. A pure text 
therefore should not exhibit the readings in queetion. They 
should be absent &om a good edition of the Vulgate. 

In Gen. xi. 4 the Hebrew P hat is rendered antequam. 
This is incorrect ; but it is likely that it proceeded from Jerome 
himself. No other Hebrew word was so translated. The 
present conjunction ought not to be disturbed, though repre- 
sented by antequam. 

A few errors in the Septuagint may also be given here. 
In Qen. zxxi. 7, for " ten times" ffJO, the Greek has Sixa 
iiitSii, "ten hw^." Here it is all but certain that fifSn 
stood at first in the translation. The translator took the 
Hebrew word for O'JD plural of ™, a coin, instead of D'Sd 
fames. Hence he fell into error. 

Psalm Ixxxvii. 5. In this place we find /iijnif Sf^v i^. 
This is simply a mistake. It should be /Mjr/ or /tii rf. The 
tzanslator did not render it /iqngf, as Jerome testifies. 

In Psalm xxxiii. 7 God is said to gather the waters of the 
sea (u on heap, 133. Here the Seventy have imi AaUi, like 
a laff. They confounded 13 and ""^J. We must not suppose, 
with Cappell, that they had the latter in the Hebrew text be- 
fore them. 

Again, in Psalm Ixxv. 10 the Septuagint has AyaXXidecfuu 
as the representative of Tl^, I will declare. This is not a correct 
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Teision; but it must not therefore be intened that tbej found 
V]K in the text, as Cappell im^nee. 

In like manner, the miatakea of Onkeloa most not be taken 
for rarioua readings. Thus in Gr«n. xlix. 5, instead of Don ^p^ 
0?'!?'"^!?, instrumente cf violenoe are their sioords, the Targum 
has PiTOUTln qf their tojoum for the present Hebrew word 
D||r^7^?- Here there is some error. It is more likely that 
Onkelos had the word we now have, in his copy, and failed to 
perceive that it was Grieek, than that he had Q^^IT^^ their ha- 
bHatiotu, as Cappell eapposes. 

In Gen. xlix. 24, we read, " &om thence is the shepherd, the 
stone of Israel ;" but for this Onkelos has, " who by his word 
nourished _^itA«rv and sons, the seed of Israel." The translator 
erroneously divided the term \M stone into the two words 3K 
andKl. 

With respect to Jonathan on the prophets, he renders 
TT^<^^ by Ti*?^, Isaiah iii. 6. He had the reading fwoo, 
which was either in his copy by mistake, or which he erro- 
neously took to be there. In either case, there is no proper 
various reading. There is merely an error. 

Id Isaiah iii. 12, Jonathan renders D^ by K?^n -no. This 
is an error. He took the word to be 0^ instead of D"E^. 

In Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch the Hebrew pM is 
rendered prmt, Gen. xxxv. 8. The translator mistook it for 
the Greek &XKi,i. In like manner, in Gen. xxzvi. 20, 21, *1rin 
is translated irafu. This is a mistake. The translator thought 
that the Hebrew word was written in the Chaldee form for trvm. 

We come to the Peshito for similar examples, and we find 
in Gen. xlix. 22, that the adverb "CV upon is rendered ■ ■ nm 
go up. Here a various reading mnst not be assumed. The 
translator made a mistake. In Isaiah xxviii. 26, the represen- 
tative of y"]^' is ^CTTQj-»j.ii*J, ke praises Aim, shewing that 
the translator took the original word for WT^'. Here there is 
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Sufficient examples have been giren to shew that dne al- 
lowaiux most be made for enois committed bj the tranalatots, 
or erron subseciiientlj introduced into their woriu. Yarioos 
readings may be derived from these versions which do not 
properly come noder that appellation. The peeuHaritiea of ver- 
sions may be mistaken for varieties of reading. Errors may 
be converted into the same things. Hence arises the necessity 
of caution and discrimination on this point 

Some critics notwithstanding have recommended, that 
words which merely exemplify the characteristic features of 
one or more versions should be admitted into the sacred text, 
as if they formed an original part of it To this daes belong 
almost all the Samaritan Pentateuch readings which have 
been adopted as genuine. And many of the Septuagint va- 
rieties are of the same kind. Thus in Exod. vi. 20, after the 
words, " She bare him Aaron and Moses," the Septuagint adds, 
*' and Miriam their sister." The Sunaritan Pentateuch has 
the same clause, as also the Syriac version, probably through 
the influence of the Septuagint upon it Bat the clause must 
be rejected. It was not taken from corresponding words in 
Hebrew by the original copyists of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
It was of later origin than the Samaritan text Similar pecn- 
Uarities both in the Septuagint and Samaritan frequently occur. 
They belong to the nature of these documents themselves rather 
than that of various readi^ proper which alone present a &ir 
cUum to notice, and are worthy of consideration whether they 
were at firet in the text of the Bible. 

After due care has been taken to get at varCaua readinga 
properly so called in ancient versions, it may be luid down as 
a rule, that a reading which they all reject ind^mdendy is 
incortect, though it be found in all Hebrew MSS. of the Ma- 
soretic recension. This indeed occurs but rarely. Yet there 
are cases where the thing happens. Thus in Obadiah, 16th 
verse, the word is i*pn con^nuaSy ; whereas in many docu- 
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menta there is instead 3*3D round about. MSS., with hardly 
an exception have the latter. But all the ancient versions 
have the former, and it is the right vord. In 2 Chron. x. 14, 
we read at present T^^-? '??, my father made heavy. But in 
most MSS., and those the oldest and beat, we find, f^^^flwSl 
Tnake heavy. All the ancient versions, besides many MSS., 
favonr the former. It most therefore be retained. 

Again, the true reading may exist in a single version only. 
This is also a rare case ; bat examples of it may be found. 
They ehoold not be increased without extreme caation. In 
bis valnable commentary on the books of Samnel, Theniua 
has greatly erred on this point. He has assigned excessive 
weight to one version, via. the Septnagint As a right in- 
stance of the mle we take I Sam. xxv. 1, where occdib 
the word I^tB, for which the Greek version has Mam. 
Looking at the circumstances of the case, and the context, it is 
tolerably certain that the Septnagint is right Hence the 
Hebrew should have I^Sp, Moon. It is fortunate that we are 
not left to the guidance of a single version. In nearly all 
cases several are available for the purposes of critidsm. 
Here however the difficulty of deciding rightly is felt. When 
the ancient versions disagree in testimony, which of two or 
more readings should be preferred ? How should we fix upon 
the true one ? 

Geteris paribus, the majority should determine. But mere 
majority can hardly be a safe criterion. The character of the 
witnesses must be consulted, as well as their number. Above 
all, adaptation of contesct should be looked at. The mode in 
which each reading agicts the senae is of primary importance. 

We may select as an example Jerem. li. 19, " He is the 
former of all things and the rod of his inheritance." Here the 
Vulgate has, " et Israel sceptnim hereditatis ejus." The 
Chaldee also has Israd. Other versions want it. The parallel 
in X, 16 has the same word in the text. Amid such diversity 
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of testimon J, we cannot follow the Vulgate and Chaldee pars- 
phrase, and say that the trne reading is with hrad in the text 
Itrael must be supplied indeed in translating the passage, as 
the context clearly points cat ; and accordingly our modem 
versions, intent npon the sense, do supply it ; hut it is another 
thing to infer that hrad stood at first in the Hebrew text. 
The probabilities are all against its originalily. 

But we are never shut up to the testimony of versions 
alone. If we were, it would be very difficult to decide on the 
comparative value of conflicting readings. We should be at a 
loss which to prefer. 

When a reading supported by ancient translations has the 
concorrence of Hebrew MSS. it is of great weight. The 
greater the ntimber of different witnesses to any various reading, 
the more strength belongs to the united evidence. This is 
especially the case if there be no room for saspecting mutual 
correction on the part of the versions presenting the same read- 
ing ; and if the Hebrew codices have undergone no change 
derived from the ancient versions, or vice versa.' 

Of course, the greater the numter of MSS. supporting a 
reading of the ancient versions, the greater is its authority. 
When aU MSS. agree, the value of it becomes very high. 
And if to MSS. be added the testimony of other sources of 
emendation, the authority of the reading is increased. In this 
manner it may be supported by all sources of emendation ex- 
cept one, when it is certainly the true reading, unless the re- 
maining source agfunst it have strong circumstances in its 
fiivour, or be attended with such peculiaritiee as are sufficient 
to overbalance the mass of external evidence. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



PARALLELS OB REPEATED PASSAGES. 



Cebtain sections, longer or ahorteij are repeated in the Bible, 
-ffliicli have given rise to variooe readings, and are a mean of 
discovering and correcting mistakes which have got into the 
text These may be divided into three claaaes. 

I. Historical sectioos repeated. 
II. Lawa,.poeni8 or odes and oracles, which appear twice. 
III. Sendments, propositions, proverbe, &c. which are re- 
peated. 

I. To this head belong geneahgiea such as, 



X. 2-4 




i. 6-7. 


X. 8, 13-18 


,, 


i. 8-16. 


z. 22-29 


,, 


i. 17-23. 


li. 1(^26 


„ 


i. 24-27. 


Tx». 8-4 


„ 


i. 32,33 


«v. 13-16 




i. 29-31. 


JiJtivi. 10-14 


i" 


i. 3«-37. 


ixxri. 20-28 


,' 


1.38-42. 


xxiTi. 31-38 


I, 


i. 43-50. 


XKiri. 4(M3 




i. 51-54. 


2 Sun. siiii. 6-39 




ji. 10-47. 


Bin u. 1-70 


Nehom. 


Tii. 6-73. 
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In like maimer narratives belong hete, such as, a o< 
part of Genesis, and the following : — 

1 Bam. zxxi. 1-13 compare 1 Chron. x. I-I2. 

xL 1-3. 
xiy. 6-16. 
xiii. 0-14. 



vi. 1-11 
Ti. 18-16 
Ti. 17-19 



I Kings iii. S-I3 



riii. 1-11 

Yiu. 12-60 

Tiii. 62-66 

iz. 1-9 

iz. I&-S3 

ix. 26-26 

1. 1-89 

xii. 1-19 

xii. 21-84 

xiT. 21, 28-31 

XT. 1,2,7, 8 

XT. 9-lS 

XT. 16-84 

iiii.2-35 

xxii. 41-SO 

2 KingB Tiii. 16-84 

Tiii. 24-29 



, iTi. 1-3. 

„ XTil i-27. 

„ xriii. 1-17. 

xix. 1-19. 

IX. 1-3. 

XX. 4-8. 

Hi. 1-87. 

L 7-12. 

iii. 1-4. 

iii. 8-13. 

iii. 15-17. 

'. 2-6, 



xi. 1-3 
zi. 4-40 



LiT. &-14, 17-20 
dT. 21,82; IT. 2 



iT. 6 ; T, 1. 
T. 2-14. 

Ti. 1-39. 

rii. 4-10. 

rii 11-28. 

iii. 1-10. 
, Tiii. 17, 18. 
, ii. 1-26. 

1. 1-ie. 

xi. 1-4. 

xii. 13-16. 

xiii. 1, 8, 81, 23. 

xiT. 1-3, 16-18. 

XTi. 1-6, 11-14. 
, XTiii. 1-34. 

XX. 31-37 ; iii, 

xii. O-IO, 19, SO. 
xxii. 1-6. 
xxii. 10-12. 
xiiii. 1-81. 
ixiT. 1-27. 
XXT. 1-4. 
iiT. 17-28. 
UT). 1-4, 21-83. 
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il-3 


oomiMre 


BChroD. 


iLi. 1, 8. 


1. 13, 17-37 




Inuh I 


iitI 1-22. 


[. 1-37 




„ X. 


iXTii. 1-38 ; 2 Chron 
uxii. 1-Sl. 


.1-U 


„ 


n XX 


iTiii. 1-8. 


tlMl 


" 


» 


lii. 1-8; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 24-33. 



xxi. 1-0 
xxL 17-S6 
xxii 1-20 



xiiii. 30-37; i 
xxiv. 8-17 
uxiT. 18-20; I 

2 Chron. xxxtL 22, S3 



iitL 9, 10. 
lii. &, 10; S Chron. 
xxxTi. 11-21. 
i. 1-3. 



II. Laws, poems and oiades, whicli appear twice :- 



Exodus II. 2-17 compare Deuleron. r. 0-21. 


Lerit. xi. 2-19 


„ „ X!T. 4-18. 


P(nliDSTiu.2-S0 


2 Sam. xiii. 1-61. 


CT. 1-15 


1 Chion. iTi. 8-22. 


icri. M3 


„ in. 23-33. 


CTi.47,48 


xvi. 35, 36. 


xiT. 1-7 


PMlm liii. 1-6. 


il. 13-17 


„ Ixx. 1-C. 


Ivii. 7-11 


„ CTiii. 1-6. 


li. 0-lS 


„ „ criii. 6-13. 


Ixxx. 3, 7, 19 


„ crii. 8, 15, 21 


ciT.4-8 


„ cxxxT, 15-18. 


Iiukh ii. 2-4. 


me$h ir. 1-3. 


IV. B 


„ Jerem. xWiiLS. 


xvi. 6, 7 


„ ilviU. 29-31. 


xxi*. 17, 18 


„ xlriii. 43, 44. 


m. 7 


N&bum i. 16. 


Jerem. x. 2fi 


PMlm lixJx. 6, 7. 


ix»i. 18 


Mi»h iiL 13. 


lUx. 14-16 


OhadUh i. 4. 


xlii. 27 


Amoi i. 4. 


»bbak.uL 18, 19 


„ PB&lm iviii. 33. 


1^ ii. 14 


„ luUh ilru.8. 
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IIL Sentences, propositions, and prorerba are repeated, 



izx. 10, 11 

slTui. 40, 41 

ilix. 19-21 

ikiel i. 16-31 

iu. 17-19 

zi. IB-30 



i.85 



Numb 


xiiT. 16, 16. 


Gen. 


xiix. 9 ; xxTii. 


luUh 


ii. 12, 17, 21 




li. 11. 


Jmaa. 


li. 13. 


,, 


iiii. 34, W. 


,, 


xvi. 4 ; xix. 7 




jiixiv.SO. 




xTi. 8; XX*. K 


„ 


xliii. 11. 



xW. 27, 28. 
xlii. 22. 
1.4446. 
X. 8-17. 



i. S9 ; xzxiii. 17-20. 



H^bak. i 
Zech. ii 
Prov. Tii 



There can be no doubt that these parallels have given rise 
to many various readings, as Cappell long ago endeavoured to 
shew.* But the J did not cause so much corruption id the 
text, as either he or his editor Vogel supposed. And in using 
them as sources for correcting the text, greater caution must 
be applied than such critics as Kennicott and Eichhora 
employed It is a most difficult problem to handle them 
properly. In all departments of sacred criticism but here 
specially, care should be taken not to meddle with what is 
already right. 

* Critica Sacm, vol. i. cap. iii. ed. Tog«l. 
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The fiiBt thing to be observed is, whether both parallels 
proceed &om the same writer. In seTeral instanceB the gacred 
anthoiB repeated the same things, either in the same book, or 
in different treatises. At other times later writers imitated 
the aendmeDta and adopted the htngnage of earlier ones. They 
reproduced statements in similar phraseology. In both esses 
it is unreasonable to bind down the writers to the very same 
phraseology. The Old Testament authors were not thus con- 
strained by the influences operating on their minds. They 
were allowed much of the freedom of ordinary authors, who 
vary their expressions at different times and under different 
cireum stances, even when they give utterance to the same 
ideas. In like manner, one writer did not think it neoeaaaiy 
to copy another. He inatated him, without being an exact or 
alavish a^yitt. Hence caie must be taken not to reduce 
parallels in the same writer, or io different ones, to absolute 
uniformity, without a veiy strong reason (or imagining that 
originally they wrote certain passages exactly edtke. 

Unfortunately, transcribers often proceeded on the erron- 
eous assomption tliat many parallels were originally alike, and 
corrected accordingly. This is the reason why so many varie- 
ties of reading now occur in them, in MSS. and in TBt«ons. 
So great corruption has been introdnced, that the difficulty ot 
restoring various places to their pristine state is veiy consider- 
able at the present day. 

It has been propounded as a rule, that in such passages as 
those enumerated above, where there is a difference in numben 
or names, the text is erroneous, and ought to be corrected. 
But the rule is apt to mislead. It does not hold good in many 
cases. Persons and places may have often had two names, 
one of them being used by one writer, and the other by 
another ; or even both being employed by the same writer at 
different times. It is certain that this was the case. Thus 
Jacob and Israel, Edom and Esau, Jethro and Hobab, Gideon 
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and Jerabbaal were names, belongiog to the same persons. In 
like manner, Daniel one of the sons of David (1 Chron. iii. 1) 
is called Chileab (2 Satu. iii. 3). Amminadab (1 Chron. vi. 
22) is termed Izhar (1 Chron. vi 2). Uriel and Zephaniah 
are appellations of the same person (1 Chron. vi. 24, 36). 
Jediael (1 GhroD. vii. 6) is called Aahbel (Qen. xlvi. 21). In 

1 ChroD. xi. 29, Qai is identical with Zalmon in 2 Sam. 
xziii. 28. So also Hashem (1 Chron. xi. 34) is called Jashen 
(2 Sam. zxiii. 32).* Thits wherever a person or place had 
two appellations, the critic or transcriber correcting the one hj 
the other mistook the fact, and cormpted the text. Even in 
the case of numbers, the same mistake has been committed ; 
for unless both nnmbeis be applied exactly to the same things, 
and be meant to inclnde objects precisely identical, they may 
have properly stood differently in the original text Thos in 

2 Sam. xxiv. 13, we have »evm years cfjhmme; whereas iu 
1 Chion. xxi. 1 1 , thrare are bat three yeari famine. The Greek 
translator, thinking them irreconcileable, made both alike, by 
reading three in both places. Bnt it appears from 2 Sam, 
xxi. 1, that there had already been a famine of three years; 
and the prophet asks in the former place, " shall seven years' 
famine " (i^ e. three in addition to the three that had been 
already, with the present year inclnded) " come nnto thee in 
thy land?" 

Another role has been proposed in relation to this subject 
which is also fidlaciona. It has been said, that where there is 
more than a verbal difierence in records of the same transac- 
tion, the text is erroneous and ought to be corrected. Bnt 
there may be and doubtless are important difiercnces in records 
of the same transaction, where the text is ri^t in both in- 
stances. Contradictiotu there cannot be perhaps without cor- 
ruption in the text ; but the same event or transaction may be 
described from varioos points of view, and with various pur- 
• 0»pp«Ui Grit. Sac. vol. i. pp. 99, 100, ed. Vogel. 
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poses, giving rise to more than verbal di^iences, vhile the 
writers are honest, tmthful, and correct in every particular. 

It has been farther alleged, that when there is even a 
verbal difference in copies of the same prayer or speech in the 
printed text, it ought to be corrected. This mle is as little to 
be relied upon as the rest ; for there may be and are excep- 
tions to it which render its application of no nee. . It is true 
that the same prayer or speech spoken but once by the same 
person consisted of certain words and none other ; but it is still 
to be considered whether a sacred writer were prompted to 
utter the ipsisstma verba the second time, or thought it neces- 
sary to do so when he gave the message or speech twice over. 
Did he not, at least occasionally, express the meaning of the 
speech or prayer, producing it in m^stance and sense, without 
the very terms in which it was clothed by the speaker? We 
think it adventurous, as well as unreasonable, to confine the 
Bacrcd writers within the strict enclosure of the rule given ; 
especially as there are examples indicating that they did not 
act so in point of fact Thus Moses, in repeating the Deca- 
logue, did not give tlie very words before expressed. The 
reasons annexed to the various commandments are not iden- 
tical in the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy and in the twentieth 
of Exodus. The words of the oommandmente themselves stricily 
so called, are not always the same ; nor should they be cor- 
rected to make them so. 

The condition appended to the three rules now stated does 
not recommend them to general adoption, viz. that the difler- 
ences occur in the printed text, and not in MSS. or versions. 
The condition is too vague to be of much use. From how 
many MSS. and versions must the difierences in question be 
absent? From all? From some? From a few? If fiom 
all, there is more probability that the text is erroneous, but 
there is not certainty, because all existing MSS. are compara- 
tively recent, and versions themselves have descended to us 
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in ft corrupt state. There are errors which none of them 
toncbes or alludes to — errors palpable to the most cursory 
reader. Hence it does not follow, that because a printed 
passage presents one form, and all known MSS. and ver- 
sions another, it ia neceasarilj erroneous. Afimy circumstances 
most be taken into accoant before a correct judgment can be 
formed. 

With regard to these parallel passages or repetitions, we 
are satisfied that no general rule can be laid down. The 
common principles of criticism must be carried into tJiem ; but 
each one has a specialtj about it that modifies those prin- 
ciples. It needs to be looked at in its object and origin, in 
the bearing of its readings, its relation to the context, and the 
general natnre of the book to which it belongs. Hence every 
parallel place calls for a special criticism. Special rules arise 
out of itself. Thus prose parallels in historical books should 
be treated somewhat differently from poetic parallels in other 
kinds of composition. 

A few examples will shew the improper way in which 
many critics have acted in relation to parallels ; and the ex- 
treme cantion necessary to be observed in each separate case. 
On comparing the eighteenth Psalm with the twenty-second 
chapter of the second book of Samuel, there are many verbal 
differences — nearly one hundred and thirty. Here transcribers 
are blamed for the most part Many of tliem, it is said, are 
plain corruptions ; and many are removed by the authori^ of 
MSS. Yet all are not set down to their account ; for Eichhom 
gives a long list where desired alterations appear, and is in 
doubt whether they belong to David himself or to a contem- 
porary.* But the line drawn between the diSerences belonging 
to transcribers, and to David himself is an imaginary one. 
Design may be traced throughout. Nor can any reason be 
given for believing that many of them have been owing to 
* Eiuleitung, vol. i. p. 404. 
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copyists and critica. Id 2 Sam. xxii. 11, the Masoretic text 
has tn*l, "And he uhu seen npon the wings of the windj" 
whereas the Psalm has im " Be didfy." The fonnei U pro- 
nonnced flat and wrong by Gerard.* Bat the reading may be 
suitable. It lefera to (As appearmg of Qod in contrast with 
kia concealment in tlie heavens. 

Again, in 2 Sam. xxii. 12, " He made flurlrT"™ . . . 

pavilioDB toond about him ;" which is pro- 

nonnoed defective in metre, and so written as if sometiting 
were wanting. The Psalm has " darkness kig aecret place 
(^'^), his pavilion dark waters. Bat thoogh ^p be want- 
ing in 2 Samuel, and n^D stands there for '^^^ the abbrevia- 
tion was intentional and the metre is complete. 

In 2 Sam. sxii. 13, we read, " Through the brightness 
that was before him," which is also pronounced defective in 
metre. The Psalm has, " his thick clonds passed," which is 
declared to be right. Bat the sense is complete in 2 Samuel ; 
for there we read, " oat of the brightness before him coals of 
fire bomed." The variation is too great to be explained 
otherwise than }ay design. The Psalm has immediately after 
"hailstooes and coals of fire." This is ptonoonced abrupt; 
and 2 Samuel, where we read, " they were kiodled into coals 
of fire," is declared to be right. But the clause " hailstones 
and coals of fire," stands as an exclamation. In the thirteenth 
verse of the Psalm an irregularity has been found, because 
there ate three hemistichs. Hence the last, " hailstones and 
coals of fire," is reckoned improper, and thought to be taken 
from the preceding verse ; especially as a few MSS. with the 
Septaagint and Old Latin versions omil the clause. But the 
hemistich depends on the verb 1^, and is quite appropriate, as 
may be seen l^ comparing it with Exod. is. 23. " The repeti- 
tion," says Hengstenberg, " is the more in its place, as the coals 
of fire, or the lightning and the hail, are the very things by 
* Iiutitut«» of Biblickl Criticum, p. 149. 
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which the enemies of the PsalnuBt were anmhiUted ; the rest 
wen bnt the circnnistantials which rendered the anmhilation 
scene more frightftd."* 

In Psalm xviii. 16 we now lead, 1^ ?'"' ^i??^P '^^. ^rnS*P. 
In 2 Sam. zzii. 16 the conespondiag clause is ipwp njrr itth? 
\aif rrct. Here Vogelf boldly assertB that one text or the 
other has been changed ; that of the Psalm as he conjectures. 
The 3a£Ex ^ is arbitraiily appended to the word nn^ or 
JT&P, and then ^B!*, as the connexion seems to require, is 
made ^^. Xow it is all bnt certain that the texts are cor- 
rect in both cases ; though they proceed from the one writer. 
In the Psalm, there is a sudden transition from the third person 
to the second, as is suited to the nature of poetry ; but in the 
book of Samuel the address to Jehovah is laid aside in con- 
formity with the context before and after. On examining all 
the various readings in Psalm xriii. and 2 Sam. xxii. it appears 
to us that the one should not be corrected by the other, and 
least of all, the former by the latter. The former was the ori- 
ginal, the latter a later revision by David himself. In like 
manner the variations of Psalms xiv. and liii. belong to David 
himself, not to transcribes nor to the compilers of the books. 
The one should not therefore be corrected by the other. 

In the case of 2 Kings xviii. 13 — xx. 19, and Isaiah 
xxxvi.-xxxix, the one section has been copied from the other. 
Which is the original we need not now investigate, as Grese- 
nius has done it with much skill and ability, t It is therefore 
onreasonable to suppose that exact verbal agreement should 
be found between them> There are omissions, abbreviations, 
additions, and alterations, which shew that the later writer 
did not implicitly and minutely copy his predecessor. All 
admit this. But in their present texts occasional corrections 

■ Commentftrr on ths Pwlma, vol. i. p. 301, English translation. 

t ^^ Oappelli Crit. Sac. vol. i. p. 49. 

\ CommenUr ueber den Jenift, vol. ii. p. 032, et Mq. 
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hare been made by Houbigant, Lowth, and other critics, on 
the gronnd that aeveral words occnr which make no sense, or 
at least a sense not adapted to the context. Finding that by 
a little alteration arising fixim similarity of letters in form and 
sound, the same words might easily pass into others snited to 
the connexion, and that andent versions seem to hare read 
the same word in both places, Lowth and others have inferred 
that the words were originally identical in both parallels, 
and have corrected one text accordingly. But they have pro- 
ceeded rashly and unwarrantably. The proposed emendations 
or conjectures have not commended themselves to the best 
critics. Nor ought they. They are blundering and unsuc- 
cessful attempts. There is nothing against the supposition 
that the same words may have stood originally in both paral- 
lels — and it is quite reasonable to thank that a word ^ving 
no sense, or one quite inappropriate to the context, should be 
changed into another especially when ancient versions point to 
another — but Lowth has often proceeded on the assumption 
that a word gives no sense where it does ; or that it is unmit- 
aile where it is appropriate. He has not been cantions at first, 
and therefore he has attempted to amend what needs no coi> 
rection. Thus in Isaiah xxxvi. 7, we read iDttrr'31 ; whereas 
in 2 Kings xviii, 22 it is K^tin ^31, And because the latter 
is more suitable than the former, both have been made alike ; 
the supposed corruption being chained to the account of 
transcribers. This is favoured by the fact that two ancient 
MSS. have the singular verb of Isaiah in the plural ; and so 
the Septuagint and Ghaldee versions.* But all this forms 
no good reason for inferring that at first the verb was the same 
in both places. As the singular verb now stands in Isaiah, 
and the plural verb in 2 Kings, they were originally. No 
change has passed over them. In the same way Micah has 
repeated the prophecy contained in Isaiah ii. 2-4, with a few 
* S«e Lowth'a Note oa Isaiah xxxvi 7. 
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vamtiona. There is no presomption that he intended to use 
the siune tokIb u his predecessor, and thereforft there is do 
reason for correcting either. Bat Lowth and Houbigant have 
attempted to do so. Isaiah has ovi), Micah baa 0*U. Isaiah 
has ttzm, Micah tnn HVn. Isaiah has tnvt *a, Micah timjl- 
Isaiah has D<3"i D*D)^ *' many peoples;" Micah, D*uS OVKI 
ptm TV) " strong nations from afiir." We mnst not revise the 
one text by means of the other ; or bring them by force into 
exact ccmfonnity. 

On the whole, we feel confident that the nomber of paral- 
lels originally the same in words, is not so great as is com- 
monly sapposed. Speaking genwally, one writer did not 
commonly repeat himself in so many words ; nor did a writer 
copy another exactly. There mnst be some necessity for 
making two passages exactly agree. It will not do to infer 
cormption in one of them witboat weighty anthori^ either 
external or internal to justify the inference. When the sense 
is manifestly contradictory, there mnst be cormption. That 
is the only absolute canon which can be laid down. 

Other canons have been ftimished by Houbigant which 
cannot be received. In correcting parallels, he says that the 
emendation should be guided by the passage where the trans- 
action is more fiilly narrated. But the reverse would of^ner 
agree with reality. The rule therefore is more liable to mis- 
lead than to guide rightly. Again, the same critic affirms, 
that in correcting parallels the emendation should be goided 
by the passage with which others in Scripture are more accord- 
ant Here there is a vagnenese which renders the rule of 
litde value. As far as it appears of any practical ntilify, it is 
also liable to mislead. For the more difficult reading is likely 
to be the true one ; and transcribers often tried to make snch 
readings easier by conforming them to other places. The con- 
verse of the canon is as often tme aa the canon itself. 

De Rossi propounded another rule. When two passages 
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are really parallel, and present varieties sanctioned hj US. 
aathori^, the reading of the first writer and the more ancient 
book shonld be preferred. Bat who doea not know that the 
later writer of the two genarally departed in some particalats 
from the earlier ? And ia any one bo ignorant as to assume, 
that transcriben could not have as readily erred in copying 
the earlier as the later work ? 

As to ^ rule that when one reading might have arisen 
&om the other by a oatnial mistake it should be adopted as 
aathentic, it can scarcely claim the character, or muntain the 
authority of one. Along with other things, it is a consideration 
not to be overlooked, and we follow it in certain circumstances ; 
but much seldomer than other critics have done. 

Nor will it do to rely on the consideration, that when one 
reading is contradicted by copies or versions, it must be cor- 
rected by the parallel one ; because internal evidence may 
suffice of itself io shew that they wei« originally different So 
also external evidence alone may prove the original dissimi- 
larity of two passages. And the converse is equally true. 
Internal evidence may of itaelf suffice to shew that two pas- 
sages were originally alike ; but it must be ntgeut and pal- 
pable. So with regard to external evidence alone. Bat in all 
cases where one kind of evidence is relied on, it must be pal- 
pable and weighty. It must press itself on the observation 
even of the less discerning critic. 

We believe that the present source of emendation is a legi- 
timate and neefol one, but it ought not to be pressed too fai, 
as it has often been. In some bands it becomes dangerous. 
The judicious critic will manage it with extreme vigilance ; 
but the innovator and the novice will employ it in doing injury 
to the text. The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, fkrn, 
and Nehemiah need its application greatly. The Pentateuch 
too may be benefited by it The prophetical writings and the 
Psalms may also gain from its operation ; though in a much 
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less degree. But the Chromcles as compared with other books 
nrgently demand its aid. Their text will be purified and cor- 
rected by means of it. Let it be first considered in all cases 
where the writers may be supposed to have consulted public or 
private records, genealogical registers, anthologies, or annals ; 
whether they simply followed the sources before them ; or 
whether they made them exact and accurate at the time of 
using them. The point deserves attention 6c/we a reforming 
hand be applied. 
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CHAPTER XKI. 



QUOTATIONS PROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 

m THE NEW. 

Anotheh source of emeDdatioD is that which conBiata of 
qnotatioQB in the New Teetametit &om the Old. 

There are manj such citations, which have been the canse 
of rarietiea in the text, and may be employed to correct it 

The New Testament writers usually quote trom the Sep- 
tuagint version, not from the Hebrew itself. Hence their cita- 
tions are of more use in amending the text of that version than 
the original Hebrew. 

These citations might be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Sach as exactly agree with the Greek version, compre- 

hending — 
(a.) Those which agree exactly with the Septuagint where 

it literally corresponds with the Hebrew ; and 
(b,) Those freeing exactly with the Septuagint where it 

slightly deviates fr«m the Hebrew. 

2. Citations taken from the Greek version with slight 

variations. 

3. Quotations taken from the same source, where it difierB 

considerably or materially frx)m the Hebrew. 

4. Citations agreeing exactly with the Hebrew where it 

does not strictly correspond to the Greek. 
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5. CitatioDB made from the Hebrew lather tfaan die Qreek. 

6. QnotatioiiB agreeing neither with the Hebrew nor the 

Gh-eek. 

In the case of 1 (a.) there is nothing to be looked for in 
the way of amending the Hebrew, because it is right The 
same may be said of 1 {b.), where it were idle to suspect the 
Hebrew cormpted, when the character of the Septnagint is eo 
well known. 

In the cose of No. 2 no emendation is required, because the 
New Testament writers making immaterial changes in the text 
of the Septnagint had not regard to the original in ao doing. 

In the case of No. 3 it may be supposed that criticism will 
reap adrantage. The Greek translators, where they difier 
considerably or materially from the present Hebrew text and 
are followed by the New Testament, mat/ ham had a Hebrew 
text before them varying from the Masoretic one; but an 
examinatian of the passages belonging here will shew, that in 
wry Jiw cases can this be inferred. We doubt whether it 
could \» proved in a single instance. 

In relation to No. 4 emendation is out of the question. So 
too with No. 5. 

As to No. 6, criticism may perhaps use them with profit 

The somt:e of emendation before us has been abused. It 
has been applied where it should not Its importance has been 
over-estimated. We are persuaded that very few corruptions 
of the Hebrew text can be detected by its means ; and that 
very few can be corrected by it. Practically it is of little value. 
Many circumstances conspire to render it so. The text of the 
Septnagint is at present in an incurably corrnpt state. Hence 
criticism must employ it, directly or indirectly, with extreme 
cantion. And then the New Testament writers quoting fiom 
it were satisfied with it if it gave the sense. They did not 
care much about tie kUer of Scripture. They were intent on 
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lie general aaue of a paaaage, and not the ipai$tima verba.* 
Besides, it is by no means likely that ihey made their quota- 
tions with the Septoagint version before them. In some cases 
they may have done so ; bnt not generally. Familiarity with 
the Glteek version led them to tmst to memory. They cited 
from recollection. 

It is natural to suppose, that where the Greek did not gtre 
the sense, the New Testament writeia resorted to the Hebrew. 
Then only did they quote from it But tbey did not bind 
themselves to a literal rendering of the Hebrew words. They 
gave the sense correctly, which was all they wanted. Besides, 
the text of the Greek Testament itself in many cited passages 
presents diversities of reading — a &ct which adds to the diffi- 
culty of amending the Hebrew text from the source before ns. 
These and other circumstances detract much from the utility of 
quotations in criticism. But they have not had their due 
weight and proper influence allowed them. They have been 
much neglected ; and therefore critics have set about correcting 
the Hebrew where it needs no correction. Perhaps an example 
or two may serve to put the reader more plainly in possession 
of the thing asserted. In the following passages, we are told 
that the Hebrew appears to be corrupted. 



Muk i. 2 ; 



Matth. ii. 6. — This quotation does not exactly agree either 
with the Seventy or the Hebrew. The Septoagint coincides 

* " Ex quibuB perapicumn est, apoitoloB at evaageliBtu in int«rpreta- 
tioue Telerum Bcriptucanim aensuni qiueasiiBe, noD verba : nee mogno- 
e de oidine aermouibuBque curssae, dum intellectui rea pateret," — 



Hicah T. 2 CO 


mpared 


with Hatth. ii. 6. 


Malachi iii. 1 


" 


Hatth. xi. 10 ; : 

Luke Til 37 


Pwlm iri. 8-11 


^ 


Acta ii. 2S-28. 


imoaix. 11, IS 




Acta XV. 16, 17. 


PBalm jl. 7-9 




Heb. I. 5-7. 


Uabbak. iL 3, 4 


," 


Heb. X. 37, 38. 



Hieronjmua, ep. 47 ad Pamm&ch. 
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more nearly with the Hebrew than with the words of Matthew. 
The negative particle is wanting in both. Some ihink that 
the negative particle /ui originally belonged to the Qreek ver- 
sion, thns preparing the way for another assumption, viz., 
that the negative t^ originally belonged to the Hebrew, which 
having been dropped, the Greek version was altered accord- 
ingly. It is quite arbitrary to suppose that the negative 
belonged originally to the Hebrew text. The passage shoold 
be read interrogatively : " And art thon Bethlehem-Ephratab 
little among the thoosands of Jndah ? Ont of thee shall come 
forth to me one who is to be mler in IsraeL" The question 
proposed by the prophet is answered by the evangelist in the 
negative. 

Malachi iii. 1 is supposed to be corrupt in consequence of 
Matth. zi. 10 ; Mark i. 2 ; Luke viL 27. 

Here the Hebrew text has been followed, but not closely. 
The chief difierence between the citation and its original in 
the Old Testament is the change of person from the first to 
the second. In this respect it is at variance both with the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint. " There is great reason to sus- 
pect," says Dr. H. Owen, " that the Hebrew was first cor- 
rupted, and that the Oreek was afterwards adjusted to it"* 
But there is no reason whatever to suspect corruptioD. Though 
the person be difierent in the Hebrew and the evangelists, the 
sense is the same. Becanae a different person is introduced 
as speaking, there most be a corresponding variance j but that 
does not afiect the meaniiig. 

Acts ii. 25-28. — This quotatioD agrees with the Septua- 
gint and was taken trom it. Bat it differs irom the Hebrew 
in various respects. Yet these diferences do not alter the 
sense. The general meaning is the same. As to the singular 
number thtf hdy one, corresponding to the plural holy ones in 

* The modefl of quot»tioii lued hj the evangelical writers explained 
&Dd vindicated, p. 34. 
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the Masoretdc text, it is likely from the nature of the evidence 
that the siDgalai stood in the Hebrew text. There is no 
gronnd for thinking that V^ waa at first V^^, which the 
Septnagint translated according to the sense, and which Luke 
gives irXqfbinie nt. 

Amos ix. 11, 12 quoted in Acts xv. 16, 17. 

This passage is quoted bj Lnke from the Septnagint rather 
than the Hebrew. But on comparing the citation with the 
original, one clause is very different, viz. — £tw; &t ix^tirfiauen oi 
xmroXanrw rut Attpi^ut, Aat UiA residue ofmen may eeek afier the 
Lard; for which the Masoretic text has ffD^ n»rnnKB' DViK «n«. 
The Septnagint and New Testament coincide here. Hence 
we must suppose that the Hebrew has been corrupted since 
the Septnagint was made, or else the Qreek version has been 
adapted to the New Testament reading. The former is more 
probable. The Hebrew had at first lEhT not lEh»^ j and 
cnK not DTIK. For nK stood ^niK, or perhaps <nK, the yod being 
an abbreviation of mm. It is remarkable that no Hebrew 
MSS. ^ve these readings. 

Psalm xl. 7-9, quoted in epistle to the Hebrews x. 5-7. 

Id uiother work,* this quotation has been fully examined, 
and it has been shewn that the sense is substantially the same 
as the present Hebrew text There is no good reason for 
believing that the Hebrew text was otherwise at first. There 
is no corruption in it. 

Habbak. ii. 3, 4, compared with the epistle to the Hebrews 
s. 37, 38. 

In regard to this quotation also, wc have shewn f that the 
Hebrew text has not been corrupted. The general meaning 
of the Hebrew, of the Septnagint, and of the Greek Testament 
in this place is the same. 

In the following passages also, a different reading in the 
Hebrew has been suspected, but mostly without reason : — 
* Sacred Hermeneuties, p. 460, et Mq. t Ibid, p. 438. 
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iMUh Ixi. I, 2. 


Luke 


„ liii. 7, 8. 


AcM 


Habb. i. fi. 


,, 


P»lm X. 7. 


Rom. 


„ xii. 5. 




lMifthlis.20,21. 


„ 


Dmit. iixii.30. 




„ xxxii. 48. 


^ 


InUh Ixiv. 3. 


1 Cor. 



The fellowtng t4X» which differ £ix)ni the Hebrew bat agree 
with the Septuagint, have sometimee been aospected of corrup- 
tion in the Hebrew ; or at least a tew of them : — 



iMikh xxix. 13. 


Mfctth. XT. 8, fl. 


AmoB y. 25-27. 


Acta TU. 42, 43. 


luUh It. 3. 


„ xiu. 34. 


ProT. iu.34. 


J&mM IT. 6. 



A few others have been thought cornipt, as Matth. zzi. 5, 
ccmpated with Zech. ix. 9 and Isaiah kii. II. 

Here it has been thought that Matthew and the Septua- 
gint read uj; meek, instead of ^jv affiit^. But this is unne- 
cessary, for the latter adjective also denotes hwly. 

All the quotations in the New Testament have been fully 
given and minutely examined by the writer in another book, 
and therefore he will not dwell fiirther on them at present. 
There the fullest and most complete list has been given which 
exists any where, amounting to 255, drawn out in four parallel 
columns, exhibiting the Septuagint, the Greek Testament, 
the Hebrew, and the received version of the Hebrew, with 
copious annotations and remai^ ; no fewer than 1 82 octavo 
pages being occupied with the subject.* 

* Sacred Henneneutics, p. 334, el «eq. 
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QUOTATIONS PROM THE RABBINICAL WRITINGa. 

Among the sources of varions readings sad the means of re* 
storing the aathentic text, are the Talmud and other -writuigs 
of the learned Jews. 

The oldest part or text of the Talmud, viz. the Hiahna is 
generally supposed to have been written towards the close of 
the second centoiy. It consists of six parts or divisions called 
tedarim, Q*-nD, each of which ie subdivided into varions tracts 
or treatises maagiOotk, which are again divided into chapters 
oj perakim. 

It might have been expected that many various readings 
should be found in this work, since it has so many quotations 
from or references to the Old Testament text But there are 
very few in the printed editions. Frommann, who examined it 
iat the purpose, found no more than the following, and yet he 
consulted three printed editions : — Isaiah x. 13, Tme ; Nomb. 
xxxii. 29, hnh* with yod; Numb, zxzii. 22, D"pi ; Malachi iiL 
23, 'an for 'mm, run and vrh» for rr!* ; Psalm Ixviii. 27, rnrr 
for 'n« ; ProT. xxii. 28, u^ Sm ; Deut xxiv. 19, aipn ^a; 
Job i. 1, )n< -w*\, without the copulative; Joshua viii. 33, 
Txm ; 2 ChroQ. xxviii. 15, Dwa^ ; Lev. xxv. 36, yxao npn ^ 
for uiKD npn hvt ; Ezek. xlvi. 21, nUttpD sOTK instead of 
'pwpD njmn.* 

The poverty of this collection is surprising. But it ceases 
li OpuKula, p. 1-46. 
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to be 80 to those who know that editors of the Talmnd hare 
not rigidly and closely adhered to the MSS. of it, bat have 
altered it after the Maaorah. Each succesBiTe editor applied 
luB hand in rendering the text more agreeable to the Masoretic 
one ; so that the quotations from it are generally the same 
with the original. Thus in the Frankfort edition of the Miehna, 
Josh. viii. 33, and 2 Chron, xxviii. 15, agree with the Maso- 
retic text ; and in the edition of Menaaseh Ben Israeel, Ezek. 
xlvi. 21 coincides with the same text The older the printed 
edition of the Hiehna is, the more departures has it from the 
pieaent text* 

The Gemara or commentary on the Mishna made at Jem- 
salem, was compiled abont 370 A.D. ;t and the Babylonian 
Gemara was completed at a later period, abont 500 a.d. 

These also fomiah varions readings, and may be eerrice- 
able in correcting the text. The commentaries in qae«tion 
contain many more deviations from the present text Both 
Talmnds, the Jerusalem and the Babylonian, were collated by 
Dr. John Gill for Kennicott's edition, and are given under No. 
650. He found about 1000 various readings, most of them 
trifling. We know nothing of the way in which he proceeded, 
or the editions he used ; but there is reason to believe that he 
increased the number by injndicionsness. He has given as 
various readings what are not really such. Hence his qaots- 
tions exceed those of Frommann in the Mishna. 

In collating the Talmnd for a critical purpose, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the Talmudists sometimes exhibit 
an all^orical play upon words in a passage, and turn it in 
many ways to suit their fenciful trifling. In these cases there 
is a liability of being led astray, and supposing that real 
variations of the Biblical text are meant. It is not difficult 

* Gichhoni, Einleitimg, vol. ii. p. 453. 

t Accoiding to Mobos Mumonidea, Abwbaiiel, SimsoD MikkeDon, and 
Eliaa Levite. See Wolfii Biblioth. Bebr. toI. ii. p. 683. 
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however to diacrimiaate between sach allegorical plays and 
trae variations j since the former are mostly^ preceded hy the 
formula p tnpn vh» p mi^n hvtjdomt read ao, but bo. This 
fomrala however is not alwa^ a sore teat ; because it Bome- 
timea stands before actual variations. The collator must look 
to the connexion of the place in which such allegorical tnm- 
inga appear ; and to all other circnmatancea that discover the 
genius of various readings. 

Again, the Talmudista sometimes quote loosely and &om 
memory. Here no reliance can be placed on their citations. 
Or, they merely allade to expreaaiona in the Old Testament, 
without formally adducing them. In other cases, they adduce 
just 80 many terms as are necessary for their purpose. Some- 
times they refer to the paaaage they quote by adducing the first 
words only, leaving the reader to supply the remainder. And 
sometimea aomethicg is added to a cited passage for explana- 
tion. Hence eveiy diacrepancy from the Masoretic text is not 
at once to be considered a various reading. It may be so only 
in aj^tearcmce. Yet generally speaking, the citations of the 
Talmud are exact and literal ; and therefore they may be pro- 
perly apphed in criticism. They are older than the Maaorah, 
and consequently much older than existing M88. Thetr tes- 
timony is equivalent to that of MSS. of the same age, t.e., of 
about the fourth century. Wherever such quotations agree 
with ancient versions against the Masoretic text, great value 
belongs to them. We might hope to derive ftom them im- 
portant aid. Bat tew comparatively are of importance. They 
relate to minor points of orthography and the like. Doubtless 
their number wonid have been greater and their internal 
character far different in value, had the editors of the Talmud 
followed their MSS. and not altered according to the Masorah. 
If therefore a greater number of good readings from this source 
be wanted, manuscript copies must be sought out and exa- 
mined. It is true that tliey too may have been occasionally 
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altered ; yet they must have tmdergone mncb leas correction. 
But we have little hope that this work will ever yield many 
important readings to assist in restoring the original text; 
though it be explored with the greatest diligeDce. 

The Maaorah has been already described. It contains a 
number of critical obserrationa which are osefdl in shewing the 
true reading. Most of our editions however are now con- 
formed to the Masorah. 

The OTB'n'g or commentariea of the Rabbins which belong 
here, are those of Rabbi Salomon Ben Isaac or Baahi, as he 
is asually called by abbreviation, and sometimes Jarchi, who 
is of very great repute among the Jews as an interpreter of 
Scripture. But his style is obscure and difficult. He was a 
native of France, and belonged probably to the twelfth century. 
There are also the commentaries of Rabbi David Ben Joseph 
Ben Eimchi or Bada&y a Spanish Jew bdonging to the end 
of the twelfth century, who occupied himself chiefly with 
grammar ; of Rabbi Moses Bar Nachman or Bamban, belong- 
ing also to Spain, but to the thirteenth centory, whose com- 
mentaries are both cabbalistic and practical ; of Rabbi Levi Ben 
Gerson or BaStag, a Spaniard belonging to the fourteenth 
century, who was addicted to philosophical specnlaUons, and 
has been accused of naturalism ; of Rabbi Alnaham Ben Meir 
Jienea^, a native of Toledo who lived in the twelfth century, 
highly esteemed by Jews and Christians for his literal mode 
of interpretation ; of Rabbi Saadiaa Qaon, an Egyptian Jew 
belonging to the tenth century, who translated tlie Fentateach 
into Arabic ; and of Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon or Samiam, 
a very learned writer of the twelfth century, who though bom 
in Spain, lived for the most part in Egypt. Among the 
numerous works written by Maimonidee on many subjects, the 
chief is his w?*?? e*n'B or wmmentary on the Miahna, written 
in Arabic and translated into Hebrew. Six prefaces prefixed 
to parte of this work were translated into Latin and published 
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with the original Anbic (in Hebrew characters), by Pococke 
under the title of Bova Moache, Ihria Moeu (Oxford, 1655, 
4to). He alao composed "EJO ''I, Mtmuajhrtit, strong hand, 
a sort of abridgmeat of the Talmud, cooBiating of four parts 
and fourteen books ; each book containing a number of tracts 
OF treatises. 

His 0*3^33 rn^Q, Mordi N^xxim or Tttadter of Ae perplexed, 
explaining the reason of the Mosaic precepts, is perhaps best 
known. 

Bnma' asserts, that David Eimchi adduces the Tariations 
of MSS. more than other Rabbins. The older Jews such as 
Baahi and Abenezra, adduce some ; Maimonides the fewest 
The variouB readings however which are found in all their 
writings, as iar as their writings have been examined for the 
purpose, are neither numerous nor important. Thej lived and 
wrote at a time when the Hebrew text had been already fixed 
by the Masorah. Hence their citations agree with modem 
MSS., over which they have merely the advantage of age. 
As far as we yet know, this source is of little benefit to 
criticism. 

Bat it has not been properly examined. Greater attention 
shotild be paid to it Perhaps more advantage might arise 
from it than what is supposed. One thing should be done, 
viz. M8S. of Rabbinical writings, and not printed editions, 
should be employed in collation ; because many alterations 
have been made after the printed Hebrew text This is appa- 
rent from Kimcbi's Liher radicwm, in which the Hebrew text 
is often quoted dififerentiy from the printed one, as is seen &om 
Latiph's edition published at Naples a.d. 1490. The editor 
carefully collected all the variations occurring in the work and 
placed them in an appendix, warning the reader against the 
supposition of their being typc^raphical errata. But succeed- 
ing editors of the work quietly corrected the variations after 

" In the AmuJ. Litterw. Hdmstad. for 1782, p. 104. 
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pttDted editiotw of the Hebrew text ; and omitted Latiph's 
most valnable appendix. Various readings ont of Rabbinical 
writings are given by Tychaen* and Bmns. Some of them at 
least are mistakes of memory. Criticism need hardly expect 
much benefit from this source, however carefully explored. 

Tbe commentaries of other Rabbins, the books Zohar, 
Bahir, and Cosri, the various Rsbboth, Midrashim, &c. are 
later, or less important, or very difficult to read, exhibiting 
little relative to the present subject. Even if they were 
minutely explored, which their intrinsic value scarcely jus- 
tifies, they would furnish nothing at all proportionate to the 
time and labour expended. 



General Obsbbvationb on this Source. 

The Talmud and other Rabbinical writings are not im- 
portant as sources of various readings and of emendation. Few 
valuable quotations from the Old Testament are found in them. 

The first thing is to consider, whether such authors really 
mean to quote Sar^ture. Not unfreqnently they refer to it 
from memory, or in so cursory a way as gives no definite idea 
of the original words. Hence it is important to attend to their 
modes of quotation and reference. The Mtahna, as far as it 
has been yet examined, contains no valuable readings. It is 
however the most ancient and best part of the Talmud ; and 
readings found in it are of proportionably greater weight. The 
Gemara is later, and quotations in it may be regarded as of 
equal value with various readings derived from Origen and 
Jerome's works ; whereas those taken from the Mishna are of 
the same authority with such aa are fbnnd in Aquila, Sym- 
machns, the Ohaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Jonathan, 
and the old Syriac vermon. Where the text is carefidly cx- 

* In his Buetzowischen Ncbautundeu, and in tbe RspeTtorium fKr 
bibliacb, und morgendl. Littentur, Theil i. 
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pl&ined in the Talmud; where a paeaage ia repeated in the 
same words ; and an appeal made to MS. copies, the work 
is an important witness in a critical view. In other respects, 
it must be employed with great caution. 

The latter Babbins are of less vslne in this respect. They 
did not often qnote exactly. Wh^re they take pains to ezplsin 
a passage and refer to MSS., they should be attended to ; but 
where they cite partially, loosely, and from memory, they are 
worthless. Those who have written commentaries on separate 
books of Scripture, especially literal commentaries, deserve to 
be consulted. They cite accurately the words of the original 
fin the purpose of explaining them. Sometimes too they ad- 
dace various readings found in collated copies. From such 
commentators uomeroas varieties of reading may be extracted, 
especially from MS. copies of them. In their printed state, 
they have been corrected in many places B&et the Masoretic 
text. Abarbanel and Jarchi may be mentioned as among the 
beet commentators of this class. Though Kimchi in his Book 
of Boots quotes many passages, be must have trusted largely to 
memory, because no such words as he gives are found in the 
Bible. On the whole, we do not expect that mach critical 
benefit will be got from this source. Besides, the works of 
the commentators are too recent to exhibit a text older than 
the Masoretic. As they lived in the tepth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, the varieties of reading they furnish 
are equal in value to the readings of MSS. bearing the same 
age. 

Philo quoted from the Septtugint, and therefore he scarcely 
belongs to our present purpose. Josephus too used the same 
version more than the original Hebrew. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to get any real readings from this writer. He took 
great liberties in narrating things from the sacred books. It 
is not easy to say what he found in his copy, so inexact is he. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



HEBREW MSB. 



Anotheb aouroe from which a pore text is obtained is con- 
tained in Hebrew manuscripts. These are divided into two 
clasaes. The first consists of synagogtte roUa or sacred copies ; 
the second, of private copies made for common use. 

1. The B^agogae rolls contain the Fentateach ; the Bapk- 
Utroth ot sections of the prophets appointed to be read ; and the 
book of Esther. The three however are never ptit together, 
bat form separate rolls. In conaequeuce of the Mosaic books 
being reckoned the most important and sacred by the Jews, a 
synagogue roll is usually styled by them Tiln {Torah) or 
•^ "'DO [Sepher torah) the Lawj or Bo(^ of the law. It is also 
called n^ a roll, from its form, 

Ab to the material of these rolls, Jewish snperstitioii has 
defined it very minutely. The parchment must consist of the 
hides of clean animals, prepared by a Jew precisely for this 
purpose, and joined together with thongs of the same materiaL 
Every skin must have a certain namber of columns, which 
columns are equal thronghont the whole. The length and 
breadth of these columns is accurately determined. They are 
not to have fewer than forty or more than six^ lines. 

The entire roll most be ruled with regular lines, and if 
more than three words are written without a line, the entire 
manuscript is rejected. Black ink alone of the pnreet kind 
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mast be used ; not red, green, or any other colonr. A par- 
ticular receipt is given for preparing the ink. Soot, charcoal, 
and honey are mixed up together into a sort of paste, and al- 
lowed to harden. Before being need this is dissolved in water, 
with an infnsioa of galls. The transcriber most follow an mt- 
thentic manuscript, adhering to it so closely as to write nothing 
not even a yaJ irova memory ; but in every case looking first 
into the ori^nal before him. 

The roll most be written with the square cliaracter, the 
seven consonants Y^OOW being furnished with their coromtiae 
or apices called tt^gin. In proper places are to be pnt the «zs 
traordinary points, and oonsonants of unusual figures. No 
vowels or accents are to be written, and no soph-pasuk at the 
end of verses. Words must not be divided at the end of 
lines ; and the two poems Exod. xv. and Deut xxzii. must be 
arranged in hemistichs, as the Talmud directs. 

A certain space is directed to be left between each con- 
sonant, word, and parthiah or section. Between every hook 
three lines must be left. And the fiilh book of Moses must 
terminate exactly with a line ; though the others may close in 
the middle of one. 

Nor are these the only prescriptions to which the scribe 
must slavishly attend. He must sit in his full Jewish dress ; 
and as often as he has to write the name of God must ptui^ 
himself and wash the whole body. Besides, his pen must not 
be dipped into the ink immediately b^ie writing the saci«d 
name, but the ink is to be taken into it when traosoibing the 
preceding word, so that the letter immediately going befois 
should be marked with iL And such must be his devotion of 
mind and attention, that should a king address him when 
writing this name, be most take no notice of him till after its 
transcription. 

The revision of the toll must be undertaken and completed 
within thirty days after it has been finished. Three mistakes 
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on one page or colmnD are allowable ; but four vitiate the 
whole. In like maimer, if there be a mistake in the sections 
open or dosed, or in the two eongs already specified which 
are written aa verse, the copy is rejected. Whether a mis- 
lake committed in transcribing the sacred name renders the 
roll nnlit for Bjnagc^oe use, is dispated among the Jews them- 
setvea. Shoold there chance to be a word with a deficient or 
tedundant letter, or shotdd one touch its neighbour, &c. &c. 
the entire manuscript is spoiled. After being pronounced fit 
for ose in the synagt^e, the two ends are properly fastened to 
twt> cylinders, that it may be conveniently rolled up and un- 
rolled again. 

Such is a specimen of the minate, irksome, and absurd 
regulations laid down by the Jews in respect to their sjTia- 
gogue rolls. The scribe who does not teel them to be an 
almost intolerable yoke, most possess uncommon patience. 
They are minutely laid down by the author of the MastvAla 
Sopherim annexed to the Talmud, which was probably written 
in the sixth century. They must therefore have been observed 
in the preceding century, or perhaps two centuries before. 
But there is no doubt that they were snbseqaeutly enlarged, 
as is evident from Maimonides.* Oat of these sources Shick- 
hard tedaced them to order.f Bucb saperstitious regulations 
bare been productive alike of advantage and disadvantage. 
The Mosaic books have been preserved to us by this means in 
a more accurate state than other parts of the Old Testament 
None dared to alter the words in the least paiticular ; or to 
tamper with the text in the smallest point They have been 
kept remarkably fi%e from error. Yet it cannot be denied that 
disadvantages have arisen. The text has been kept too much 
conformed to the one unvarying ^pe, and that not the original 
one, as may be inferred with probabili^. For many of the 
• HKlich. Teph. 
t Jul R«gium EebTa«oniin, ed. Carpwr, LipnM, 1674, 4to. 
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roles, perhaps most of them, are of an orig^ too late to main- 
tain the troe archetypal text approaching very nearly to the 
antographa. The Maaoretic text haa been stereotyped in a 
measure by these rules. HeDce criticism gets comparatively 
few valnable readings from them ; except in cases where the 
copyist and reviser have been somewhat careless in attending 
to the established prescriptions.* 

Few synagogae rolls fall into the hands of Christians. 
When no longer fit for use they are buried in the earth, in a 
place called Gheniza ; or put away where pro&ne bands are 
not likely to come in contact with them. 

2. Rioate or common maDoscripte are either written in the 
squaie character like that of the rolls ; or in the Rabbinical. 
Let OS attend to those of the former sort 

Such private MSS. aa have the square character are in 
folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo. Even at the time when the 
Talmud was written, these diifeient sizes existed.t Their 
material is parchment, cotton paper, or paper of an interior 
quali^. On the former sort of paper is cod. 33 of Kennicott ; 
on the latter 11, 25, 35, &c 

The consonants are commonly written with black ink pre- 
pared much in the same way as that osed in the eynagi^e 
rolls J but for the vowel points and the smaller maiginal 
writing another kind of ink is used. A finer pen is also 
ranployed for the latter. In consequence of the large, thick 
form given to the consonants, and the veiy black ink used in 
writing them, they continue distinct and clear for a long time ; 
while the slender and fine fbnns of the vowels added to the 
ink osed in writing them, fade much more qnickly. Their 
colour becomes reddish by degrees, and vanishes so as to 
render them undistingtitahable. Tet there are exceptions to 
this rule ; for the consonants and vowels are occasionally alike 
* 8m Eichhom'* BinleituDg, vol. ii. p. 466, «t aeq. 
t Bam Bathia, fol. 13, c. 2, &c. 
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black. Id certain cases, tbie ink of the latter exceeds that of 
the former in blackness. 

In manj of them the initial letters and words are adorned 
with gold and variegated coloors. One nuumBcript at Leaden 
containing the Fsalter is known to have the vowels and accents 
written in red ink.* 

The pages are carefolly prepared and divided, so that every- 
thing on them may have just proportions. Columns, lines, 
consonants, outer and inner, upper and lower margins occupy 
due space, and are regulated with a view to mutual adaptation. 
The number of the colomoB on each page of folio and quarto 
manuacripts depends on the breadth of the copy itself and 
the opinion of the transcriber. No page however exhibits 
mote than four. The same number is not always retained 
throughout. Poetical portions and books usually written in 
bemistichs, and conseqaently in small lines, occasion altera- 
tions in the number of columns. These columns contain either 
the Hebrew text alone, or more commonly with a version. 
Sometimes the text is put twice in two adjacent columns, first 
in its pointed, then in its onpoiuted state, as in cod. 325 of 
Kennicott The Chaldee paraphrase is the version generally 
affixed, which occupies either a peculiar column of itself; or is 
inserted between the text, so that the te.xt and version follow 
each other like two successive verses. In cases where the 
latter conld not be written verse by verse after the Hebrew 
text, as in poetry where hemistichs are employed, ex. gr. in 
Exod. XV. and Deut. xxxii. it is in the outer margin in 
smaller letters. And where lists of proper names occur or 
Chaldee portions, the Hebrew text is written twice with great 
exactness. The Chaldee version like the text is famished 
with vowels and accents. Occasionally the transcriber spared 
himself the labour of accentoation ; patting merely a sillvk at 
the end of eveiy verse. 

* See WolBi Bibliotheca HebrMa, vol. it. pp. 93, 94. 
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Some MSS. have ad Arabic versioa written in the msDner 
of the Chaldee one. Others have the Hebrew text, the Chaldee 
and Arabic translations written after each other in each succes- 
sive verse. Others have the Volgate in a colnmn adjacent to 
the original text. Barely is a Persian version found, as in 
cod. 324 of Kennicott. 

The length of the lines is indefinite, and consequently the 
ntunber of consonants in each. The breadth of the MS. and 
the arrangement of columns must determine the lines. The 
number of lines in each page also varies according to the size 
of the MS. itself. 

As to f Ae character of the letters it is what is called the 
»f[itare or Cbaldee. All MSS. present it except the few 
written in what is called the BtAbinical. This character 
varies very little. With the exceprion of a few inconsiderable 
little curves, elongations, abridgments, and ornaments it is the 
same. It has undergone no material change in the progress of 
centuries. The middle ages have affected it very slightly. It 
is therefore sufSciently correct to affirm that the Hebrew con- 
sonants exhibit one character, viz. the square, in all synagogue 
rolls and the great majority of private MSS. Some distinctions 
however have been made in it, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

The initial consonants of books or sections have been made 
larger in many copies, and ornamented in varioos ways with 
pictoies, trees, flowers, and animals. Sometimes they are sur- 
rounded with part of the Masorah. Hence they were not 
always written by the scribe at first, especially as a particular 
pen was kept for them ; but an empty space was left for their 
insertion. In conseqnence of occasional accidents they are 
either wanting altogether, or exist only in faint outline. 
Other MSS. have the initial letters of the same size aa the 
rest, without illimiination or painting of any kind. 

In regard to the vowel points in MSS. it may be nseftil to 
mark the following peculiarities: — 
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^tnete is not pnt into the body of caphjintd but under it, 
either below or by the aide of the long stroke. 

Chink often stands under a movable yod, as in '?'.?. 

GhoUm does not very often coincide with the diacritic point 
of Shin, but appears thu8 fWD, r*o^ ntfo. 

In the name ^^*, Chol^n is seldom put over vaw. 

Kametz ia very frequently furnished with Sh'wa (''), that 
it may be the more easily distinguished tiom Kcamts long. 

Sh'toa is generally pat under caj>h final, not in the body of 
it. Other consonants, besides caph, are often furnished with 
ah^wa at the end of a word ; vaic most frequently. Thus we 
find T^ and i"^.* 

Compound th^tca is separated, ak^wa being pnt into t&e body 
of the consonant to which it belongs, and the vowel tender the 
consonant ; and vice veraa. Thus we have D?^ or *!!?»'■ 

With regard to the diacritic pointa and accents, Mappik ia 
not put into n, but for the most part under it (J}). 

Sh'ioa often occupies the place oipatachjwtive TP^. 

Raphe which ia seldom used in printed editions, is very 
common in MSS. 

A kind of Dageth also is nsed which is neither lene nor 
forte. The figures of the ao(X!nf8 deviate in many ways from 
those nsed in printed Biblea.f 

The extraordinary jxnnta (pnncta extraordinaria) which 
appear over some wcwds even in our printed Bibles, were taken 
from MSS. In the latter however they have not alwaya the 
form of simple points, but also of little circles, and of perpen- 
dicolax strokes. 

The Piska or empty space found in printed editions is 
varionsly marked in MSS. Sometimes a marginal uinotation 
is given and not the empty space ; sometimea piaka is denoted 
by the omisaion of a whole line or half a line ; sometimes by a 
mai^nal annotation besides. 

* Schiede, Obserr. Sacr. big», S lix. p. 88, Bt seq. 
f Ibid, S xxi. p. 93, et ««q. 
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Abbreviatioiifl are seldom mtrodaced into the text ; for the 
mo«t part in words well known ; or in anch as are repeated in 
the vicinity. The mark of abbreviation is a little stroke after 
the last consonant, ae ie» for ^mtr. 

Barely is the sacred name mn* abbreviated m Ae teat; 
though £enmcott says that cod. 36 has it twice ^. In ^ 
margin it ie abbreviated in varions ways. 

Jewish transcribera never divide a word between two lines ; 
nor do they ever write beyond the point at which the line ter- 
minates. Bat they do not leave an empty space at the end of 
the line, lest the besaty of the writing should be marred. In 
order to fill it, they abbreviate words as well as single conso- 
nants, or put so called cMstodea Imeantm, Une-ke^era. 

If the emp^ space were conaiderabie, they resorted to 
various expedients. They wrote in it as many letters of the 
word following as it would cont^, and then put the entire 
word in the new line. It is snfEciently indicated that they 
were supernumerary letters by the fact that the voweb were 
not affixed to them. Sometimes, in addition to this mark, 
they pnt only half of the last consonant, as vn for awn ; at 
other times they completed the imperfect word with a peculiar 
figure resembling more or less nearly one of the letters. Again, 
they pnt into the space in question all sorts of favourite con- 
sonants. 

If the empty space were inconsiderable^ it was filled up 
either with the first letter of the following word, or with an- 
other fitvourite letter, or a small line, or with a figure like the 
capital Greek tau. Sometimes the deficient letters were put 
in smaller form over the line, on the margin. 

Other expedients still were resorted to besides these, such 
as plodng before the word which was insufficient to fill out the 
line one or two little points ; at the end of a verse repeating 
aoph-paeuk two or three times, or putting a little stroke resem- 
bling vaw or jfod. 

Every line also began at the very point intended for it. If 
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it did not 80 through some oversight, the little emp^ space 
was filled out with a stroke or a figtite. 

The spaces between the lines were kept as clean and &ee 
&om marks of any kind as possihle, fer the sake of the calli- 
graphy. Yet this did not prevent the insertion of corrections 
between them. The most nsnal of these smaller emendations 
consist of the matree lectionia in words written defectively. 
We have also seen, that over the line, at its termination, were 
written in smaller characters letters for which there was not 
room in the line itself. A few MSS. have a Latin version 
between the lines, which must have been added by a Christian. 

Witii respect to the space between single books, the Jewish 
rale was, that at the end of every book written by Hoses five 
lines i of every greater prophet fonr ; of every minor prophet 
three lines, should be left. Bat the precept was not strictiy 
observed. The space left between books ia not always empty. 
The nnmber of verses in the book is stated ; or small sentences 
are given. In regard to these separate books, MSS. do not 
agree with printed editions ; for the two books of Samnel read 
as one, withont any division between them. The books of the 
Chronicles are also one. So too Ezra and Nehemiah. Daniel 
Bomberg separated them in his edition of the Bible, agreeably 
to the Ynlgate. 

The Parfhioth and Hapktaroth are carefdlly separated. 
Thos the initial word is often written with large consonants 
and vowels, a space being left before it. In this empty space 
are written Bbc or D ; or ddd and d provided it be a close 
section; indicating the commencement of the jKn-oAtoA. These 
letters are occasionally ornamented. The commencement of 
the smaller sections is indicated by a small open space. In a 
few MSS. the distinctions of Parahtoth and Haphtaroik are 
not made. 

The npper and lower margins which are occupied by the 
greater and lesser Masorah, contain more or fewer lines accord- 
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ing to the nature of the Masorah itself. The nsnal number is 
three lines in the Dpper and three in the lower ; thongh of 
courae there ate many ezceptiona. This Masorah is formed 
into various figoies, of animals, &c. Jewish prajeTs, psalms, 
sections from the law are occaaionsllj found in the same place ; 
which are also shaped into corioos figures. Sometimes the 
comntentaiy of a Bahhin occupies the upper and lower margins. 
In rarer cases, the titles of the pcavhioth are given in the upper 
margin ; and words of ominous import appended beneath the 
column which closes in a melancholy mood. 

The outer ma^n of MSS. ia filled with varions matters. 
Ordinarily corrections of the text are placed there, omitted 
words si^>plied, and words incorrectly written rectified. It 
is also used for Babbinical commentaries; for palaeographi- 
cal, critical, and exegetical scholia ; for noting the Baphtaroth 
and BirekioA ; for indicating in the case of Haphtaroth and 
Parshioth which section out of the law is to be associated with 
a particular section out of the prophets on the Sabbath, and 
vice versa ; few pointing oat the middle of books ; for collec- 
tions of various readings ; and for all sorts of figures, which 
are made up of various materials. And when the upper and 
lower margins do not contain all the text intended for them, 
what is left is given on the external margin. Hence the latter 
occasionally exhibits fisgments of the great Masorah, Rab- 
bivical comments, &c. 

The inner margin between the columns has the K'rw and 
lesser Masorah. But sometimes the revisers of MSS. put their 
corrections into it. 

In regard to the arrangement of the books it was twofold, 
one prescribed by the Talmud, the other by the Masoretes. 
According to the Talmudic order, the Pentateuch was followed 
by Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
the twelve minor prophets, Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecctesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, 
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Ezra, Chronicles. The Maeoretic order puts Isaiah before 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. German MSB. follow the Tahnndic; 
Spanish, the Masoietic anangement. In GiennaD MSS. the 
Hagiographa stand thus: — Faalms, Proverbs, Job, Song (rf 
Solomon, Rath, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Chronicles. Bat in Spanish M8S. they appear thas : — 
PsalmsjJob, Proverbs, Bath, Solomon's Song, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, Esdter, Daniel, Ezra. Many MSS. depart from 
both arrangements. In like manner the order of Haphtaroth 
is different among the Glerman and Spanish Jews. 

In almost eveiy MS. there are certain sabscriptiona differ- 
ent in position and kind. 

Sabscriptions at the end of single books, give the camber 
of verses contained in it ; and Bometimea the name of the trans- 
criber, with an edifying lUbbinical proverb. 

Sabscriptions at the end of the whoU MS. pve the name 
of the scribe ; sometimes the names of the pnnctnator and Ma- 
sorah-writer besides ; the year of the world ; occasionally the 
name of the person for whom the copy was written ; to which 
wero sabseqaently appended the names of the possessors into 
whose hands it came. Sach sabscriptions are valaable parte 
of the MS., because by their means critics may be helped in 
determining its age, coantiy, and qnality. It is to be regretted 
however, that comparatively few copies have such sabscrip- 
tions. Donbttess they were commonly affixed at fost; but 
various causes have contributed to their disappearance. The 
MSS. to which they belonged were separated into various 
parts, some of which were scattered and lost. Nor is it always 
easy to find the Bubacription belonging to a MS. It may be 
concealed among the Masorah ; or in some isolated place ; or 
twisted into a figure. Then is considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing a proper use of these subscriptions because of th^ pecu- 
liarities and ambiguities. Thus there may be a mistake in 
the number of the year; or uncertainty may arise from the 
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omisaioD of the era whence the jear is dated, as in 382 of Ken- 
nicott* Sometimes hundreds aie left out ; again, thonaands. 
Where the mere name of the copyist is given, unless he be a 
very celebrated person, the name is of no use. Sometimes 
consonants stand for unnenal nmnbers. Sometimea the num- 
ber is concealed so artificially, that it can be arrived at only by 
a lucky guess. It is also certain that the possessor of a MS. 
when he wished to sell it, occasionally altered its age to en- 
hance the value. He gave it another subscription, or altered 
the old one, or erased, or retouched. This is exemplified in 
cod. 611 of Kenmcott.t In certain cases also, we find MSS. 
represented in their subscriptions as yowtger than they really 
are. If every Jew, according to the Talmudic regulation, was 
bound either to write a MS. himself, or get one written, he 
was tempted to alter the subscription of one which he may 
have inherited &om his anceators, to make it appear that be 
had either written it himself, or caused it to be made at his 
own expense. 

Most MSS. have passed through several hands, such as the 
writer of the consonants or aopher, the punctuator or nakdan, 
the reviser, the Masorah-writer, the scholiast, the freshener or 
retoucher. All these were seldom employed on one and the 
same manuscript. Some had to do with one copy, others with 
another. 

Occasionally the scribe or aether after writing the conso- 
nants appended the vowels and Masorah. Beauty and cor- 
rectness were the chief things at which he aimed in writing 
the consonants. The voweta and accents were not put till 
after the letters had all been written. The latter work was 
finished before the former commenced ; each having a peculiar 
ink and pen for itself. Various particulars leave no doubt of 
the &ct that the topher and punctuator were genert^y di&rent 
• See SchnuiTor'fl Diflsertationw Philologico-criticae, 5 7, p. 16, et »eq. 
t Ibid, S 4, p. 7, et »eq. 
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perBons, and that they followed exemplan which did not always 
agree with one another in their readings. 

Most of these scribes were Jews, as is shewn by the sub- 
scriptions, and by the peculiar figure of the consonants in those 
which have no subscriptions. Whether some of them were 
Christians has been disputed. Tycbsen argued* that many 
MSS. proceeded from the hands of Christian scribes; bat 
Eichhoni examined and refuted most of his ai^^uments-t It 
is cert&iuly incorrect to affirm, that all MSS. which have the 
Masorah painted in the margin with the figures of dragons, 
sphinxes, lions, bears, &c, were not written by Jews but by 
monks ; for Rabbi Jacob Ben Chayim and Ehas Levita looked 
on them as the work of Jews.^ Christian monks would have 
used eroates and other such figures. It is likely that pro- 
selytes wrote some of the MSS. which have been supposed to 
betray the band of a Christiim. Perhaps those written &om 
left to right, such as 28, 71, 73, 77 of Kennicott, proceeded 
directly &om Christian copyists. Bruns conjectures § that 
No. 649, and Elchhom admits that 392 of Kennicott, appear 
to be of the same origin. 

The vowels and accents proceeded irom the same person. 
Some MSS. have a subscnption from his own hand, giving 
his name. When the scribe was not the punctuator too, if 
the subscription do not give the names of both, we most judge 
of their diversity by the want of agreement between the vowels 
and consonants. (Generally speaking, all words reckoned 
right by the punctuator were furnished by him with vowels. 
Bat it mnst not be inferred of necessity that because occa- 
sional words and even lines are left withont snch appendages, 
they were condemned in his judgment Where words were 

* TentamsD de variu Codd. Hebr. geoeribtu, p. 9, et seq. 

f Eiehhora, Einleitung, vol. ii. p. 029, et seq. 

X 8«hnuTTer, DiMertatiooet, &c. pp. S6, S7. 

S DiiMrtatio Oenenlii, p. 027. 
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well known, or the same lines had already occurred in the 
immediate vicinity, it was deemed unnecessary to fumiBh 
them again with their appropriate vowels. la several instances 
the vowel pointing stops in the middle of the MS. — a circum- 
stance which may have arisen from varions causes. Where 
passes of the same MS. exhibit two or more modes of point- 
ing together, it may be inferred &at a reviser compared it in 
whole or in part with anotber MS. 

The tCrii in the margin were osnally written by the punc- 
tuator. In this way he corrected the text 

In many cases he also prevented mistakes in the letters of 
the text, where they were apt to be mistaken. Thus in letters 
of the same shape, by adding or leaving out a dageth lens, or 
by the use of Raphe, he clearly shewed what he took the con- 
sonant to be. 

The reviser coincided with the scribe when the latter wrote 
not only the consonants in the text but also the vowels. Bat 
the punctuator acted generally as the chief corrector of the 
copy. When be left words without vowels, substituting for 
them in the margin other words with smaller consonants and 
the vowels ; when a word twice written appeared once without 
vowels ; when be erased the consonants in any way, or altered 
them by some condemnatory mark with which the vowels 
agree ; in such cases he who put the vowels acted as the cor- 
rector of the MS. It is evident however that many MSS. 
have passed through the hands of a corrector difierent fr^m the 
punctuator. This is deducible from the fact of the vowels dis- 
agreeing with the emendation attempted in the consonants; 
from a twofold pointing in the same word ; from a difference 
between the consonants in the margin in respect to tracing 
and ink as compared with the ink and tracings of the punc- 
tuator in the K^ri on the margin. 

Occasionally the writer of the Masorah corrected the text 
in order to make it conformable to his Masorah. 
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These remarkB shew that many MSS. hare passed throngh 
the hands of Tarioua revisers. And the nnmber of sncb per- 
sons may be determined hy a minnte examination of the text, 
if they have not expressly subscribed their names. 

Care was taken not to lessen the beanty of the copy, and 
BO impair ita valne hy leaving the corrections or making them 
apparent. Hence everything was not altered which was seen 
to be incorrect The marks of correction were also drawn into 
beautifyiog strokes ; or so minntely and delicately made that 
the elegance of the copy was not lessened. 

As to the Masorah-tpriter, it is obvions from the preceding 
remarks that he is often identical with the scribe and punc- 
tuator ; or where these do not coincide, with the latter alone. 
But when, as in other cases, the Maaorah proceeded from a 
separate person, it is difficult to ascertain the fact. If he 
gives his name as distinct from the otheis, the thing is ob- 
vious ; or if he occasionally finds iault in his marginal annota- 
tions with the scribe and punctuator because they did not 
adhere more closely to his Masorah, the individualily is clear. 
There are other ways in which it may be discovered that the 
Masorah-writer was a different person frt)m the other two, 
as Schiede has pointed out in his description of the Caesel 
MS.* It ia unnecessary to allude again to the fantastic and 
artificial forms which his remarks were made to assume ex- 
ternally. 

A tchoUcat or critie has been distinguished from the reviser 
or corrector ; critical remarks on the margin of copies leading 
to the existence of a person who did not revise in silence but 
oetensibly and openly, because he finds fault with the scribe 
and punctuator. The name of the scholiast is seldom given ; 
and when given, it is concealed in isolated places, mono- 
grams, and in other words. 

Besides such critical remarks on the margin, there are 
* See ObwrvationuiD Skcramm biga, p. 42, et seq. 
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sometimes acholia and ji^loBses of a grammatical and exegetical 
kiod, proceeding from a particular iadividoal who had nothing 
else to do with the entire copy. Indeed the scribe himself 
occasionally put scholia in the mai^in, notifying mistakes 
which he had made in copying, and which he had observed 
before the MS. was finished. 

The Jreahmer or reUmcher was he who went over anew 
with ink passages which had become feded or illegible from 
rarioue causes. Unfortunately, many an old reading has been 
lost through this process. • 

We hare sud that the square character appears in all 
Hebrew USS. with the exception of those written in Bab- 
binic The Jews however speak of a twofold kind of writing 
in the square character itself, the Tarn and the VeUhe cha- 
racter. 

The Tam character is distinguished by sharp pointed 
comers, and finely drawn coronulae or taggin on the consonants 
which take them. The author is supposed to have been Tam 
the grandson of Bashi, in the twelfth century. It is usual in 
the synagogue rolls, especially those belonging to Qerman and 
Polish Jews. An approach to this character is made by the 
Hebrew letters which appear in the editions of the Bible that 
issued from the press of Froben at Basel. 

The Vdahe character, according to the Jews, is of greater 
antiquity than the Tam. It is said to be usual among the 
Spanish and Oriental Jews, in their synagogue rolls and other 
copies. The writing is rounder than the other; and the 
ooronae of the consonants end in a thick point 

The charatier of the HSS. has been also distingoisbedinto 
Spanish, Qerman, and Italian. 

The Spanish is perfectly square, simple, and elegant. The 
types employed in the Hebrew Bibles of Robert Stephens and 
Christopher Plantin approach to it 

* See Eicbliom'B Eioleit. to), ii. p. 467-&&1. 
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The GerrnaD is rade, crooked, and sharp pointed, like the 
tjrpes in the Basel editions of Mimster's Bible. 

The Italian character is intermediate, being rounder than 
the German, but not ao sijaare or well formed as the Spanish. 

Sometimes the character is of a mixed nature, the same 
letters having somewhat variona shapes in diderent places, ao 
that the prerailing type is uncertain. The Spanish character 
also in the most ancient MSS. is less elegant, and approaches 
near what is termed the Italian. Thos the lines between the 
three are not always distinctly marked. 

The country of MSS. has been determined in varions ways. 
Thus the charatder jnst mentioned has been supposed to in- 
dicate it. The Spanish Jews made use of the VeUfte cha- 
racter, it is said. But as the character cannot always be 
ascertained, espedally in the case of the mo»t ancient Spanish 
MSS. which are so tike Italian ones in this respect, it is not a 
safe mark of country. Besides, Germans and Italians may 
have imitated the more beautiful Spanish character, to enhance 
the value of thdr maunscripts. 

In Spanish MSS. the initial letters are commonly of the 
same size with the rest. Bat this does not always hold 
good. 

It is also alleged, that the Spanish MSS. are written with 
simplicity, without ornament, flourish, or any litUe snperfluons 
curve. Bnt sorely German calligrapheis may have copied 
MSS. in the same manner. 

Xor can Spanish copies be determined merely by the order 
of Eaphtarotk; becaose copyists in no country adhered to any 
one order of them. 

Another mark of country, which is by no means a safe 
criterion, is, that Spanish copies have the Targnm at the side 
of the text and in smaller character ; not along with the text 
itself or single verses. 

The Spanish Jews are also said to have followed the Maso- 
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retic order of the books. But we know that no one order is 
followed by any claae of MSS. They depart both from the 
Maaoretic and Talmndic arrangement 

It is also BuppoBed that the Spanish copies follow the 
Maaoretic text moie closely than others, because the writers 
were more critically inclined than the German Jews. Hence 
it is said that they revised thent, compared the text with other 
copies, and put critical remarks in the margin. One thing is 
cert^ that Spanish MSS. are most esteemed by the Jews, 
being pronounced more accurate and better than all others. 
The most ancient of them howCTer depart frt>m the Masotah 
in many instances. Other modes of distinguishing these MSS. 
are still more ambiguous. Thus Hichaelis asserts, that the 
TOwel point ^- is used in them not only for Chatupk Kamete, 
but for Kamets Chatupk, a thing which occurs in very many 
other copies. 

Certiun readings are also said to characterise Spanish MSS. 
such as in Elxod. xv. 31, ntpjm, written without the yod npjm 
by the Spanish; and in Numb, zxiii. 2, T\Tt is said to be the 
Spanish reading, while others have K31. But the Spanish 
copies do not adhere to these readings. 

Again, Spanish MSS. are said to exhibit the hemistichs in 
Exod. XV. in a peculiar manner. But all transcribers have 
not been alike in this respect; and German copyists may have 
imitated the peculiarities of Spanish MSS. which fell into thw 
hands. 

We are also informed, that Spanish MSS. contain Oriental 
readings, but German occidental ones. But whoever compares 
MSS. throughout will soon find that Oriental and occidental 
readings are mixed together in them all. 

Nor can it be inferred with truth that Spanish MSS. fur- 
nish all words with vowel points, those for example in Levit. 
vii. 18-38, while the German copies leave them unpointed. 
This were to mnke the Germans uniformly desirotis to save 
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themselves the trouble of writing the vowels, and the Spanish 
nnifonnly indnstriouB and painstaking. Indnstrj does not 
depend on country. 

On the whole, the criteria for determining Spanish MSS. 
are uncertain. Where there is a clear subscriplion indicating 
the country, the matter is clear ; hut where there is no such 
evidence, other internal phenomena are indefinite.* 

With regard to German MSS. they are said to be written 
in the Tam character ; with the German order of Saphtaroth / 
in an artificial way with figures of various sorts, and little orna- 
mental hooks on the consonants — tlie initial letters being usually 
larger than the rest and ornamented ; with the Talmndic order 
of the books ; and with the western readings, so that in this 
respect they agree more with the Samaritan and the ancient 
versions, and differ irom the Masoretic. They have also the 
Ghaldee paraphrase in alternate verses ; while the matrea hc- 
tionis and the^^ letters are more frequent. Still the possibi- 
lity, not to say probability, of a German copjost procuring a 
Spanish MS. and following it very closely suggests itself to 
the mind of the critic. 

The coosiderationB lying against the certainty of these 
criteria will be obvious from the remarks made on Spanish 
MSS. None of them affords a good or safe index of country. 

Bat though none of the critena alleged can of itself deter- 
mine the coantiy to which MSS. belong, piobahility can be 
reached by the coincidence of the majority of them. When 
we find all or most of such marks tmiting in the case of a single 
copy, it becomes highly probable that it belongs either to Spain 
or Germany. The presumption becomes stronger in proportion 
to the number of the single ctrcnmstances which unite in any 
given MS. Hence the rules in question are not useless or 
valueless. Little worth as they are apart, their united force 
deserves attention. Far froia being useless, they may be pro- 
* Eichhom, Etnleit. to), ii. p. OCl, et Kq. 
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perly employed in determimng the coimtry of MSS. provided 
they are not onduly pressed, or made to give a testimony apart 
which cannot safely be elicited from them. In this respect 
Eennicott and De Rossi have not beea very judicious. Mnch 
as they had to do with Hebrew MSS., it may be questioned 
whether their mles for judging of them are in many cases the 
best or safest. But the field was comparatively new ; and they 
ought not to be hastily censured. They could not do all 
things equally well. 

In determining Italian MSS. there is litUe else to rely on 
than the character itself towards a knowledge of theit country. 
Sometimes the manuscript itself specifies the countiy where 
it was written. But in most, subscriptions of this kind are 
wanting. 

Bruns has been more sticcesstiil in his determination of the 
countiy of MSS. ; and we should be more disposed to rely 
on his method of ascertaining it The marks which be employs 
for the purpose are the following: Spanish MSS. are written 
with paler ink than German ones. In them the pages are 
seldom divided into three compartments. The Psalms are 
written like the thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy, as it is 
in most editions of the Bible. The Chaldee text does not 
alternate with the Hebrew in single verses, bat occupies a 
peculiar position at the side of the Hebrew text, in smaller 
character. In like msuner the Spanish scribes arrange the 
Hagiographa after the Masoretic rule, uid never put Jeremiah 
before Isaiah. The lines always end with an entire word; to 
effect which the letters are sometimes put more closely together, 
and sometimes farther apart. Sometimes an empty space is 
left between the closing words of a line, or it is filled with 
particular signs. Sometimes Uie last letters of the closing 
words run beyond the line. The half of a book is not marked 
in the text itself; still less with the usual letters. The initial 
words of the parsfiiolh are not larger, and not set apart from 
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the reat. Flares, omaments, and little decorative flourishes 
are wanttog in SpaniaK MSS. The beginoing ofparihioA is 
signified in the margin eha with small lettere. A threefold 
a at the beginning of a parahiak is not found in the text 
Eveiy book does not end with a pm. Books are separated by 
a space of ionr lines. Meiheg and Mappik seldom appear ; bat 
Baphe or a peculiar stroke over the undageshed consonant is 
frequent. These criteria along with the Spanish character will 
determine, in Bmns's opinion, a Spanish copy.* 

The age of MSS. is difficult to be determined. There are 
no palaeographical and critical marks, such as lead scholars to 
infer the age of MSS. belonging to the Greek Testament with 
tolerable certainty. The most direct and certain way of dis- 
covering it is by the snbacriptions. Even they however do 
not always afford clear indications, because they did not in all 
cases proceed from the hand of the first copyist, or because 
there are mistakes in the number of years, or tlie era is left 
oat, or the name of the copyist is unknown. 

It is to be regretted that so few MSS. have subscriptions. 
In their absence various particulars have been supposed to 
point to age. Here however Hebrew palaeography is indefi- 
nite. Conjecture must be chieBy employed. When that con- 
jecture is directed and guided by an extensive acquaintance 
with MSS. it need not in general be far astray. A comparison 
of such copies as can be assigned with certfun^ to their proper 
period with those whose age ia indeterminate, and long fami- 
liarity v.rlth their characteristics, will be of much service. 

Formerly the age was derived from such marks as these : 
The elegance and simplicity of the written character. When 
it was free &om little books, twisted ornaments, pictures, and 
such artificial appendages, it was thought to be of considerable 

* See PiM&t. ad Kennicott, DiMert. Qen. pp. II, IS, and the Neuw 
theolt^sch. Jounwl of Ammon, nMnlein, and P&ulus, vol. n. pp. TOS, 
7S6. See also Eichhorn, Einleit. vol. ii. pp. fi9S-SS7. 
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antiquity. A MS. was also judged to be old, if it had little or 
DO Masorah ; if it wanted emendations and critical inteipola- 
tions ; if the vowel points were abeent ; if the letters were 
obliterated in many places and written over again ; if there 
was bat a sparing nse of letters with nnnsoal forms snch as 
Urger and smaller ones ; if the Moaaic books were written con* 
tinuonsly without spaces between each aectioo; if mn' were 
generally used for *riK ; if the Talmudic order of the books 
were followed ; if the poetical books were divided into hemi- 
stichs ; if the parchment were yellow, thick, and coarse ; if the 
ink of the consonants were black and that of the vowels pale 
and faded. Bat it has been shewn by Tychsen, Schnuner, 
and Eichhom, that snch marks are doubtful. The text itself 
of a particular MS. must always and chiefly be consulted for 
this purpose. If it contain firequent characteristic departures 
from the Masoretic text which agree with the ancient veruons 
except the Targums, there is a strong presumption that the 
text of it is ancient When to this are added the most re- 
liable of the preceding marks, viz. no vowel points and no 
punctuation throughout, because when the vowel system was 
generally introdaced it was not common to write unpointed 
copies in the square character; retouched words and letters 
with the ink pole, and that of the consonante paler than the 
vowels — the probability of antiquity in a MS. is greatiy in- 
creased. No one consideration should be depended on by 
itself. The greater the numb^ of such criteria as have been 
mentioned, thoagh they are singly of no value in determining 
the antiquity of MSS., the more likely is the copy in which 
they meet to be an ancient one. Bat in every case, it is a 
most diflScult thing to fix on the particular century or put of 
a century in which an ancient MS. wanting a enbscription 
should be placed. 

When we apeak of a Hebrew MS. being anctenty it should 
not be younger than the thirteenth century. Those belonging to 
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the twelfth centniy have a feii claim to the epithet ; bat such 
as aie older than that are very ancient, aod so &r moat valuable. 
Yet there are exceedingly few which can be put earlier than 
the twelfth century. 

The goodness of a MS. depends on its antiquiiy, it being a 
natoial conclusion that the older it is, the nearer it approaches 
the text of the origiuaL Bat this very natural inference is 
discountenanced byjhct in so many cases, that the rule ceases to 
be of much use. It may happen that a MS. 600 years old may- 
be transcribed ftom one of 700, while a MS. of 500 may be 
transcribed firom one of 800, or firom a copy which had better 
readings. In determining therefore the goodness of a MS.; it 
is necessary to judge it by its own text, according to the ac- 
knowledged roles of criticism. Its readings must be examined 
fairly and impartifdly, and its value be fixed accordingly. 
Apart &om that course, there is no other safe way of aniving 
at a general estimate of its merits. It is trae that rules have 
been proposed for determining the goodness of a MS., but 
like those relating to age, they are ^llacioos. Thus it has 
been affirmed that Spanish copies are the best Next to them 
are the French and Italian ; the German being the worst of 
all. It is certainly true, that the Spanish character is the 
most beautiful. The calligraphy of Spanish copies is unques- 
tionably the finest They are elegantly written. And the 
Rabbins have always praised them, giviug them a decided 
preference over all others. Bat tt Is easy to see how a copyist 
stndioua of elegance and neatness, would be less disposed to 
correct mistakes, lest the appearance of his MS. should be 
marred. All that can be said with truth is, that Spanish 
copyists have bestowed greater pains on their MS8. than 
others, so that on the whole, the dasa is more accurate. Yet 
there are exceptions. Hence every copy must be judged apart 
by its own text Again, it baa been 8«d that the goodness of 
a MS. may be inferred from the learning of its copyist. Pro- 
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ceeding from a learned transcriber, it is more valuable than if 
it came from tbe Iiand of an ignoiaQt one. Bat this is a ver^ 
uncertain mark ; for a learned man is mote prone to deviate 
from the original. An ignorant transcriber will generally 
adhere the moat scmpalonaly to the copy before him ; while 
another may forsake it It has also been thought that a copy 
made for the use of the synagogue, or that of a Rabbin, is 
Ukely to be good. Bnt this criterion is also doubtfuL Again, 
if a MS. has been occuroM/^ lined, it ie highly valued. This 
belongs to calligraphy rather than to the text itself on which 
alt the value depends. 

With regard to the clasei^catum of MSS., they have been 
variously divided. 

They have been distributed into (1.) synagogue rolls, of 
which but a small part is in the hands of Christians ; and (2.) 
private MSS. in foKo, quarto, octavo, which were never used 
in the synagogue. Tbe latter again have been divided into 
MasoreHc and unmator^ic, pointed and unpointed, corrected 
and uncorrected, mixed and pure, oriental and occidental, 
cahbaltBtic or midraah^c. 

None of these classifications is pertinent or usefiil, because 
founded on intangible, insecure premises. And yet it is neces- 
sary for the criticism of the Old Testament to have a good 
classification of MSS. founded on tbe internal state of their 
texts. If there be, as is probable, a similarity of characteristic 
readings among them, there should be recensuma of the text. 
But it is certain that there cannot be such recensions or 
families as are made in the MSS. of the New Testament, 
unless a very difiereot class of copies from any now existing 
be discovered. Taking recenaton in the sense it bears in the 
criticism of the Greek Testament, there is but one recension of 
Hebrew MSS. ; for by far the greatest part of them are of 
European origin, and consequently belong to the recension of 
Aaron Ben Asher which was spread over the countries of 
Europe. 
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The diTisioD into Masoretdc and unmasoretic is perhaps the 
moet approved one. Yet it is of amall value. There are no 
copies which agtee in ail respects with the Masorah, The 
Jews have not been able to produce a single copy exactlj cod- 
formsble to the Masoiah. And on the other hand, the un- 
masoietic copies embrace all existing ones, if hy the epithet 
be meant snch as do not everywhere coincide with the Ma- 
Bonh. The deviations from it are greater or less in them all. 

As to corrected and pointed, uncorrected and unpointed 
MSS. they are one and the same. 

I\tre MSS. are such aa have the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
letters ; mieed, those which have the text written in Arabic, 
Syriac, Greek, Laton, Samaritan characters. The objection to 
this division is, that there are scarcely any Hebrew MSS. 
which are not in the Hebrew character. 

As to Cabbalistic MSS. we know of none. The term is 
used by Tychsen. 

Oriental MSS. comprehend such as were writteD in Egypt 
and the East; occideniai such as were produced in Spain, 
France, Italy, and Qermany. Among the older Jews, Baby- 
lonian MSS. were sometimes called Eastern, in contradistinc- 
tion to Palestinian which were termed Western. 

3. MSS. written in the Rabbinical character. 

The so called lUAbiniaU is a sort of cursive character, and 
differs somewhat in di^rent copies. Sometimes it is the 
complete Babbinical character; in other copies it approaches 
to iL Babbinical MSS. are written on paper, and are all 
comparatively modem. Most of them have no vowel points 
or Masor^. They have many abbreviations of words; and 
various consonants can hardly be distinguished from one an- 
other. Sometimes they are accompanied with an Arabic ver- 
sion. Critics assign little value to these Babbinical copies. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SEVERAL HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS. 

We shftll BOW select a few of the oldest and best Hebrew MSS. 
that have been collated, for the purpose of giving a brief de- 
scription of them. 

1. Cod. 634. De Eossi, in qoarto. 

This is bnt the fragment of a HS. containing Levit. 
zxi. 19 — Nnmh. i. 50. It is on parchment, without 
the vowel points, Masorah, and K'rie. It has also no 
interval between the panhtoth or sectionB. Sometimes 
however there are points between the words. It is the 
opinion of De Rossi that it belongs to the eighth cen- 
tniy. It was taken fiom the Gheniza — or place in which 
the Jews bury their synagogue rolls lest thej should 
tall into profane hands — at Lucca, and is corroded bj 
age. The character is iutennediate, approaching the Ger- 
man. It belonged to the private library of De Rossi. 

2. Ck>d. 503. De Rossi, in quarto. 

This is a manuscript of the Pentateuch on parchment, 
and is made up of dififeient pieces. It begins with Gen. 
xiii. 14 and ends with Deut xv. 12. There is a chasm 
in it fiom Levit xzi. 19 — Numb. i. 50, because De Rossi 
s^tarated this portion, thinking it to be older than the 
rest, and characterised it as au independent fragment by 
the preceding number (634). The vowel points ue 
attached to it, but not throughout ; and they were evi- 
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deotly put by the same hand as that which wrote the 
coDSonante. There are no traces of the Masorab or 
K'ris. SometimeB there is a remarkable agreement be- 
tween its readings and those of the Samaritan text and 
andent verrions. De Bossi places the Tarions pieces of 
which it is made ap in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
It was found in the same Gbeniza with the preceding. 

3. Cod. 590. Kennicott, in folio. 

This manuscript contains the Prophets and Hagiographa, 
and is on parchment The text has the vowel points, 
but apparently from a later hand. The margin does 
not exhibit the Masorafa, but variations are noted here 
and there. Some books have the final Masorah. But 
the separate books have no titles, and they are arranged 
in the oldest order, Jeremiah and Ezehiel coming before 
Isaiah, and Ruth before the Psalms. According to the 
date in the subscription, it was written A.d. 1019, or 
1018 by another reckoning. Hence it belongs to the 
beginning of the eleventh century. The MS. is pre- 
served in the Imperial library at Vienna. 

4. Cod. 1. Kennicott, in folio. 

This manoscript is of parchment, and is preserved in 
tJie Bodleian library at Oxford. It contiuns the entire 
Old Testament be^nning with Gen. xxvii. 31. At first 
it was fiimished with the final Masorah ; bat the letters 
are greatly faded and iu many places they have been 
renewed. The manuscript differs very remarkably &om 
the Masoretic text, and agrees with ancient versions. 
Kennicott assigns it to the eleventh, but De Bossi to 
the twelfth century. 

5. Pentat Hebraicus convolntus. 

A rolled manuscript of the Pentateuch formerly in the 
Doke of Sussex's library. Mr. Pettigtew thinks* that 
* Bibliotheca SusMxiaok, vol. i. part 1, p. S. 
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it is the most ancient and most perfect MS. of the Pen- 
tateuch in England. - It is written on 79 brown African 
skins, and meaaurea 23 inches in breadth, 144 feet in 
length. There are 263 colunmd, each of which contMns 
42 lines. The square character of it is very ancient, 
and the ink with which it is written is beautifully black. 
There are no capital letters, no accents or vowel points. 
There are also no marginal corrections, bat there have 
been erasures and alterations. The text is said to be 
very correct. It was brought from Senna in Arabia to 
Amsterdam, and thence into this country. As far as 
we know, no person has collated it. 

6. Cod. 536. Kennicott, in folio. 

This manuBciipt is of parchment, and contiuns the 
Pentateuch, the Haphtaroth ot prophetic sections, and 
the five Megilloth. It be^ns with Gen. ii. 13, is with- 
out the Masorafa, and has at the commencement and end 
several leaves of a later date. Here and there on the 
margin variations are marked. According to De Rossi 
it is of great value, and belongs to the end of the eleventh 
century, with which opinion Kennicott agrees. Depo- 
sited in the Malatestian library at Caesena. 

7. Cod. 162. Kennicott, in quarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel, but defective till Joahoa vi. 20; 
from 1 Sam. i. 1 — 1, 10, and fixim 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 
to the end. In many places the tetters have been 
renewed, and some words have been changed in the 
process of renewing. It belongs to the eleventh century, 
and is now in the Medicean library at Florence. 

8. Cod. 262. De Rossi, in folio. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing the Penta- 
teacb, Megilloth, and Haphtaroth. It has the vowel 
points which appear to have been written by the copyist. 
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The Maaorah and K'riB are wanting. Its readings often 
agree with the Samaritan text and ancient versions. 
According to De Rossi it belongs to the elerenth century. 
It was in his private libnuy. 
9. Pentat Hebraicua convolutas Ghetbamienais. 

This is a rolled MS. of the Hebrew Pentateuch in the 
Ubrary of Chetham College, Manchester. It is written 
on 4d brown Afiican skins, and measnres in length 106 
feet, in breadth 20 inches. There are 204 columns, 
each column having 48 lines. The breadth of each 
column is about four inches. The letters, which are of 
the modem sqnare character, are black and well pre- 
served, and the text withoat points, accents, or marginal 
annotations. There are some few erasures and correc- 
tions i and some parts of the MS. are blackened but 
not illegible. The largest erasure and correction is at 
Ezod. zzxviii. 24, where three lines are blotted. The 
nsnal seven letters have the coronnlae (or Ttygm), and 
there are the great and amall ones in common with other 
copies. The last word in Denteronomy is wanting. No 
person has collated it, nor is anything known of its 
history. The donor's name was Byron. It is of com- 
paratively late date. 

10. Cod. 10. De Rossi, in quarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing the Pen- 
tatencb and MegiUoth, without Masorah and K'ris. It 
begins with Gen. xix. 35, the preceding portion being 
absent It has the Targnm. De Rossi places it in the 
end of the eleventh century or the beginning of the 
twelfth. It was in his private library. 

11. Cod. 349. De Rossi, in qnarto. 

This manuscript is also of parchment, containing the book 
of Job. It wants the Masorah, and has bat one K'ri 
added by tiie person who put the vowel points. De Rossi 
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asngns it to the end of the eleventh or the commence- 
ment of the twelfth oentnry. It was in his private 
library. 

12. Cod. 379. I>e Rossi, in folio. 

This manoscript la of parohment, and contains the Hagio- 
grapha. At the b^inning and end it is defective, for 
itcommenoea with Psalm xlix. 15 and ends with Nehem. 
xi. 4. It wants the Masorah and K'ris. The poetical 
books are arranged in hemistichs. It is one of the most 
important Hebrew MSS., and is of the same date as the 
preceding, or somewhat earlier. Tt belonged to De 
Rossi. 

13. Cod. 611. De Rossi, in octavo. 

This manoscript is also of parchment, containing the 
Pentatench, without the Masorah, and with a few K'ris. 
The writing is mtich faded. It is defective till Gen. 
i. 27. De Rossi assigns to it the end of the eleventh 
or beginning of the twelfth century. 

14. Cod. 4. Kennicott, in foUo. 

This manuscript is of parchment, and contains all the 
Old Testament It is defective like many others, for 
it does not be^n till Gen. xxxiv. 21, and terminates 
with 2 Chron. ix. 5. Jeremiah and Ezekiel precede 
Isaiah according to the most ancient arrangement It 
belongs to the twelfth century and is of special value. 
The Bodleian library possesses it 

15. Cod. 164. Kennicott, in folio. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing the prophets 
with the Tai^m written between the lines. It is defec- 
tive from Joshua x. 12-32 and 1 Sam. xii. 21— xvii. 1. 
No manuscript has as many variations from the Maso- 
retic text as this one. The snbBcription, which pro- 
ceeded from the copyist himself, states that it was 
written in the year of the world 4866 that is, a.d. 1106. 
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Both Eennicott and De Rossi value it highly. Formerly 
it belonged to Reachlin; biit it ia now in the public 
library «t Carlsrohe. 

16. Cod. 193. Eennicott, in octavo. 

This manoacript is of parchment, containing die Penta- 
teuch, without the Masorah and the vowel points. The 
first chapters of Qeneeis, the last of Leviticos, and the 
part of Denteronomy from v. 26, proceed from a later 
hand. At the end we find from the hand that wrote 
the termination of Deuteronomy a subscription stating 
that it was written in the year of the world 5047, i e. A.D. 
1287. This mnst be regarded only as the date of the 
aapplied part. The remainder belongs to the twelfth 
century. It has many erasures and alterations, yet it 
contains many remarkable deviations from the Masoretic 
text. It is evident that the author of the HS. was a 
Christian, because words are divided at the end of lines, 
because dagesh forte is espressed by the doubling of the 
letter, and also because the name Jehovah is written 
with three vaus. It ia now in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan. 

17. Cod. 201. Eennicott, in folio. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing the Prophets 
and Hagiographa. It is defective in many parts, till 1 
Sam. XX. 24; from Ezek. xi. 19 till Isaiah zli. 17; 
from Esther ix. 16 till £zra li. 69; from Ezra viii. 24 
till Nehem. i. 5 ; and from 2 Chron. xix. 6 till the end. 
After the second book of Samuel the remaining portions 
are arranged in a veiy xmusnal order. Thus Jeremiah 
follows Samuel, then the books of Eings, then Ezehiel 
and Isaiah. After Esther follow Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The margin has extremely few Masoretic annotations. 
According to Eennicott it belongs to the beginning of 
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the twelfth centaiy. It is now in the Ebnerian libiaiy 
at Namberg, 

18. Cod. 210. Kennicott, in quarto. 

This parchment mannscript contMna the whole of the 
Old Testament It wants the Masorah, and has but a 
few K'ris. It is rich tn good readings. Both Houbigant 
and Starck speak in praise of it. It belongs to the 
twelfth oeatoiy. The rojitl libnuy at Paris pos- 
sesses it 

19. Cod. 224. Eennicott, in folio. 

This msDOBcript is of parchment, and contains the 
Prophets and Ha^ographa. Bnt it is defective in 
varioos parts, viz. till Joshua vi. 16 ; from Bath i. 1 till 
ii. 4; &om 2 Chron. xiv. 10 till xix. 8; and from 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 22 till the end. The books are arranged 
in the most ancient order, Bath preceding the Psalms, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel preceding Isaiah. The three 
poetical books are arranged in hemistichs. This mana- 
script has many readings agreeing with the ancient ver- 
sions. It ia assigned to the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and is now in the royal library at Konigsberg. 

20. Cod. 366. Kennicott, in quarto. 

This parchment manuscript contains the prophets. It is 
mutilated however from Jerem. xxix. 19 till xxxviii. 2 ; 
and from Hosea iv. 4 till Amos vi. 12. Isaiah follows 
Ezekiel ; and the MS. belongs undoubtedly to the better 
class. It was written at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and is now in the St. Germain library at 
Paris. 

21. Cod. 216. Kennicott, in octavo. 

This manuscript is on parchment, containing the Psalms 
and Proverbs. It is withont the Masorah. The Psalms 
are written in hemistichs. Starck assigns it to the 
tenth century. But it is thought by Kennicott and De 
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Uossi that the Proverbs proceeded from a later hand ; 
and they agree in attributing them to the fourteenth 
century, while they place the pBalms in the twelfth. 
The MS. is in the Sorbonne library at Paris. 

22. Cod. 293. Kennicott, in folio. 

This parcfament manuscript contains the Pentateuch 
and the Megilloth. The text is much efiaced owing to 
its antiquity. It is apparent, however, that it was 
written with great care. In the most remarkable read- 
ings it coincides with the Samaritan text and ancient 
versions. The book of Esther from vii. 6 has been sup- 
plied by a recent hand. According to the subscription, 
the MS. was written in the year a.d. 1144. It belongs 
to a private library at Toledo. 

23. Cod. 531. Kennicott, in folio. 

This parchment manuscript contains the Prophets and 
Hagiographa. It belongs to the year A.D. 1193, and is 
in the library of St Saviour's at Bologna. 

24. Cod. 326. Kennicott, in quarto. 

Thb very elegantly written parchment manuscript con- 
t^ns the Hagiographa, Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. 
It is murilated however from 2 Sam. xi. 25. Job is 
wanting from xxi. 10 till xxvii. 19. According to the 
subscriprion it was written A.D. 1198, and is now in the 
royal library at Paris. 

25. Cod. 461. Kennicott, in quarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, and contains the Pro- 
phets. It is defective from Joshua viii. 3, and from 
Isaiah xl. 26 rill xlli. 13. It is the only codex having 
that remarkable reading which agrees with the apostle's 
quotation in Habak. ii. 4. It is assigned to the close 
of the twelfth century, and is now at Rome in the 
Vatican. 
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26. Cod. 527. Eennicott 

This manuscript contains the Pdotateach in a rolL 
It is written withont vowel points, fieonioott and 
Bmns aasiga it to the close of the eleventh centuTy; 
De Rossi to the thirteenth, with less probability. It ia 
pieserred with great care is the Dominican cloister at 
Bologna, and was said to be the antograph of £zr& 

27. Cod. 528. Eennicott, in folio. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing the Penta- 
tench and Hagjographa, with the Maaorah. It is defec- 
tive from Dent xxix. 8 till Psalm xzxiii, and be- 
longs to the end of the twelfth century. It is preserved 
at Bologna. 

28. Cod. 56. De Bossi, in qoarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, and contains Job and 
the Proverbs. It is defective till Job xxix. 15; from 
xxzi. 13 till zlii. 3; and from Frov. xxix. 25 till the 
end. The text is arranged in parallel strophes ; but the 
writing is greatly &ded. It belongs to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and was in De Boesi's private library. 

29. Cod. 248. De Bossi, in folio. 

This parchment manuscript contains the Pentateuch 
with the interlinear Targnm, the Hegilloth, and Ebph- 
taroth. It is defective till Glenesis vii. 18; and the 
Haphtaroth reach to the eighth day of the Passover. 
There is no trace of the Masorah or E'ris. De Bossi 
places it in the twelfth centnry. It belonged to his 
private library. 

30. Cod. 537. Kennicott, in folio. 

This parchment manoscript contMns the books of Kings, 
uid belongs to the twelfth centnry. It is now at Bo- 
l(^;na. 
81. Cod. 350. De Bossi, in quarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing the Psalter. 
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The first page baa been supplied by a later band ; and 
according to the aubscription, the same person affixed 
the Towel points and Masorah. Consderable yalae be- 
longs to the MS. which is dated by De Rossi in the 
twelfth century. It was in his own library. 

32. Cod. 552. De Bosu, in quarto. 

This manuscript la of parchment, and contains the Pro* 
verbs, Job, and Chronicles. It is defective however 
at the beginning and end, for Frov. i. 1 — ii. 1, and 2 
Chron. six. to the end, are wanting. It has no Ma- 
sorah, few K'ris. It belongs to the twelfth century, and 
is justly esteemed by De Rossi of considerable valoe. 
It was in his private library, 

33. God. 555. De Rossi, in duodecimo. 

This parchment manuscript contains Leviticus and 
Numbers, with the interlinear Targnm and Haphtaroth. 
It is defective till Lev. vi. 10, and has no traces of 
the Maaorab, few of E'ris. The last three leaves have 
been supplied by a later hand. In remarkable readings, 
the text agrees with the Samaritan and Septnagint The 
date is the twelfth century. It belonged to De Rossi. 

34. Cod. 614. De Rossi, in quarto. 

This parchment manuscript contains the Megitloth. It 
has also the Haphtaroth. It is defective at the end, and 
belongs to the twelfth century. It was in De Rossi's 
[oivate library. 

35. Cod. 645. De Boesi, in quarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, and contuns the 
Psalms. But it is defective till Fsalm iii. 9 ; and the 
last leaf has been added by a later hand. The readings 
of it are valuable. De Rossi assigns it to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. It belonged to himself. 

36. Cod. 416. Kennicott, 649 De Roesi, in quarto. 

This parchment manuscript contains the Pentateuch 
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with the interlinear Targum. It wants the Masorah, 
and has few E'ris. It is also mutilated till Exod. 
XXX. 3, and from Dent, xxxii. The readings are valn- 
able. The date is the twelfth century. It belonged to 
De BosBi. 

37. Ood. 580. Kennicott, 701 De Rossi, in quarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, and contains the for- 
mer Prophets. But it is mutilated till Joshua ii. 5. It 
wants the Hasorah, and has few K'ris. Both Kennicott 
and Be Rossi assign it to the twelfth centuiy. It be- 
longed to the latter. 

38. Cod. 634. Kennicott. 

This is a synagogue roll of the Pentateuch, but defec- 
tive from Levit xxii. 5 till Numb. xxxi. 50. It has 
been assigned to the end of the twelfth centnry, and is 
at Helmstadt. 

39. Cod. 704. De Rossi, in folio. 

This parchment fragment contains part of the second 
book of Kings fiom chapter xxiii. 24 to xxy. 13, with 
the Tatgnm ; and belongs to the latter half of the twelfth 
centnry. It was in De Rossi's private libraiy. 

40. Cod. 602. Kennicott, in quarto. 

This manuscript is of parchment, containing all the Old 
Testament. But it is defective in various places, viz. 
from 2 Sam. zii. 27, to the end of the book; from 
Jerem. xliv. 26 to Ezek. viii. 3 ; and from Isaiah vii. 
24 to xzxiv. 1. Jeremiah and Ezekiel precede Isaiah ; 
Job is before Proverbs, and Rtith before Canticles. It 
belongs to the close of the twelfth century, and is at 
Erfiirt. 

41. Cod. 775. De Rossi, in quarto. 

This parchment manuscript contains the books of Chron- 
icles and tlie Psalms, and wants the Masorah. It be- 
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loDgs to the twelfth centmy, and was in De Robbi's 
private library. 

42. Cod. 107. Kennicott, in folio. 

This niaDnscript is of parchment, and contains the Pen- 
tatench, Megilloth, and Haphtaroth. It is defective, 
however till £zod. vi. 23 ; and &oni Zech. kit. 16. 
The 67th Haphtarah is wanting. Kennicott assigns it to 
the middle of the thirteenth centcury. It is in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

43. Cod. 33. De Bossi, in foHo. 

This manuscript is of parchment, and contains the 
Hagiographa, with the Masorah. It has been written 
out with great care, in the year of our era 1290, accord- 
ing to the subscription, It belonged to De Rossi. 

44. Cod. 109. Kennicott, in quarto. 

This parchment manuscript contains the Pentateuch, 
Haphtaroth, and Megilloth. Between Lamentations 
and Esther it also has Jerem. viii. 13 — is. 23. The 
part till Oen. i. 27, has been written by a later hand. 
It has many good readings, and is assigned by Kenni- 
cott to the thirteenth centaiy. It is in the British 
Mnsetun. 

45. Cod. 226. Do Rossi, in folio. 

This parchment manuscript contains the Prophets former 
and later. It is defective however, like most others, till 
Joshua i. 15. The Masorah and K'ris are wanting. 
Jeremiah stands at the head of the prophets. De Rossi, 
who thinks it of great value, places it at the close of the 
twelfth century. It belonged to himself. 

46. Marked No. 1 by Pinner. 

This is a Pentateuch roll on leather, containing the five 
books of Mosea complete. Of course it has no vowels, 
accents, or Masorah. The roll consists of forty-five 
pieces, every piece an ell in height, making in all fiftj- 
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six ells long. The writing in tlie last book is not so 
fine as that of the preceding four. As to the form of the 
letters, it is considerably difieieat &om the present one. 
This is particalarly observable in the case of H 1 1 ^ s 3. 
The mles of the Masorah are complied with in the 
writing, so that the roll reaembUs those now in use. 
Dr. Pinner, who states that he read it thronghont, ob- 
served bnt 8 few Tariations of no consequence, which he 
gives. The stibscription states that the MS. was cor- 
rected in the year 580, and therefore it most have been 
written earlier, consequently the roll must be older than 
1271 years. Pinner expresses no donbt of the correct- 
ness of the subscription, though Uie words of the MS. 
are separated from one another, whereas such separation 
did not take place till 800-1000 jL.D. In all HSS. 
earlier than that date, the words stand closely bother. 
The roll was brought from Derbend in Daghestan, and 
is now at Odessa. If the sabscription be genuine, it is 
the most ancient MS. known to exist.* 

i7. No. 6. Pinner. 

This is a roll of the Pentateuch, bnt an incomplete 
one. The writing begins with Nnmb. ziii. 19. The 
form of the letters is very different from the present. 
The scribe was a Caraite Jew, and was very careless in 
copying the work. Hence it has many mistakes ; words 
and letters being frequently omitted. According to the 
stibscnption, it was written in 843. It is at Odessa. 

48. No. II. Pinner. 

This is a fragment belonging to a eyoagogoe roll, and 
beginning with Deut. xxxi. 1. The inscription assigns 
it to the year 881. It is at Odessa. 

* See ProspectuB der der OdeBsaer Qesellschaft fur Geschichte imd 
AhherthUmer Gehoereiiden aeltesten hebrfiiBchen uod nbbinuchen Mutu- 
scripte, pp. 5-7. 
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. No. 3. FiDQer, in amall folio. 

This MS. coataiofl Isaiah, Jeremiaii, lisekiel, and the 
twelve minor piophetB, and is on good parchment. Eveiy 
p<^ is written in two colomoa, between which, as well 
as bdow, and in the outer margin, the Masorah stands. 
Of the greai Magorak fix>m two to three lines stand below. 
Everjr colmnn contains twenty-one lines. After each 
TBTse there are two points, to which, without any interral, 
socoeeds a new verse. But this is not observed where a 
new to[ac commences, ibr there a email vacant space or 
a new line appears. The vowels and accents are wholly 
difieient from those now in use, not merely in form bnt 
in position, since they are all tjxroe the letters. The 
first page has a twofold pointing, viz. above and below ; 
bat this does not occur agtun except occasionally in 
verses or words. From Zech. ziv. 6 to Malachi L 13, 
there is no punctuation ; and the first three verses of 
Mftlai'lii alone have been pointed much later, in the 
manner at present used. The entire codex is very cor- 
rectly written ; and where a mistake was made the scribe 
himself has for the most part corrected it Hence great 
valne shoold be attached to its variations from the pre* 
sent text As to Uie letters, their form is very consider- 
ably difiereot from the present 

This unique MS. has been collated throughout by 
Pinner; and it will be seen that the various readings 
are numerous. They are very important 

The MS., according to the inscription which belongs 
to the year 956, was written 40 years previously, i.e. 
916 A.D. It is at Odessa. Pinner has observed, that 
the examination of this MS. may have an important 
bearing on various questions, such as the Hebrew vocali- 
sation, the accents, the Masorah. It is certainly unlike 
any other, the diSerences suggesting grave questions of 
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much inteiest to Hebrew Bcholare. 8tem published a 
small treatise abont it, in which he promised another 
and fuller woric. Ewald and Luzzatto hare written 
about its vowels and accents. An excellent fao-aimile, 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Pinner, gives an acca- 
rate idea of the writing, letters, and accentB. 

50. No. 13. Pinner, in folio. 

This is an incomplete MS., conaisting of 115 leaves on 
good parchment, containing 2 Samuel from vi. 10 to the 
end ; and the two books of Kings. Each page has three 
columns, between which, as also at the ddes of the text, 
stands the Masorah, in two lines above, and in three, 
four, and five below. The vowels and accents are 
written ; but they are different in manj respects from 
those now in use. The text has many and important 
various readings. The Masorah is of peculiar interest, 
and deserves to be examined. Some of the letters are 
very large and beautifiil, not unlike in form to those of 
the last mentioned MS. Pinner thinks that they belong 
to the same time and country, thongh the vowels and 
accents of this one differ from the otlier. Two points 
stand after each verse ; and 2 Kings succeeds 1 Kings 
without a vacant space between. An inscription states 
that the MS. was purchased in 938. It is obviously a 
most important codex. Pinner has given some of its 
readings. Like alt the rest examined by the same 
scholar, it is now at Odessa, 

51. — . Pinner, in small folio. 

This MS. contains tlie Pentatcucli, Prophets, and Hagio- 
gtapha, on good parchment. Each page has three 
columns, except in Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, where 
there are but two. The text is furnished with vowels 
and accents; and two points stand after every verse. 
The letters and accents are similflr to those in No. 3 of 
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PiDner. The little Masorah stands between the columns, 
and on the external and internal margins. Only from 
two to four lines of the great Masorah are fonnd above 
and below. Being a Caraite MS., it baa not been writ- 
ten with accoracy. Hence words and verses are some- 
times written twice. It is highly ornamented with gold 
and silver colours, and is minutely described by Pinner. 
The MS. itself states that it was written in Egypt in 
the year 1010. At present it is at Odessa. 

52. No. 4. Pinner, in quarto. 

TMb MS. contains the Pentateuch, beginning however 
with Gen. xxvii. 25, the rest having been lost ; the Eve 
Megilloth ; after which is Exod. xvii. 8-16 ; Dent. 
XXV, 17-19; a Haphtarah, consistiDg of 1 Sam. xv. 
1-10, 32, 33, and some other verseB. Four leaves 
have been lost out of the middle. Each page is written 
in two columns, between which, as well as in the mar- 
gins, stands the Masorah. Above there is one line, and 
below, mostly two. Eacii verse is followed by two 
points, after which the next is written, without an in- 
tervening space, except where a new subject begins. 
Six of the letters are like those in cod. No. 3. But the 
vowels and accents are like those at present in use. 
The subscription states that the MS. was written in 
1 140. It was collated by Pinner, and is now at Odessa. 

.53. No. 9. Pinner, in large folio. 

This is a fragment consisting of six large leaves of good 
parchment, containing from Deut. zxxi. 23 to the end 
of the book. The MS. is much faded, and almost il- 
legible. The text is written in three columns, with the 
Masorah between and on every side ; and the great 
Masorah above aud below. From the similarity of the 
letters to those in No. 13 of Pinnei-, it is inferred that 
they were written by the same person. The inscriprion 
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states that it wu finished in 1132. Pinner however 
thinks this date to be spnriooB ; and assigns it from in- 
ternal eridence to the same date as 13, t.«. Ae end of the 
ninth or beginning of the tenth centory. It is at Odessa. 

Though the Samaritans make use of rolls in dieir ayiUL- 
gogob, there is no cop; of the Samaritan Pentateuch in Eoiope 
which is known to be of that form. All are in folio, quarto, 
dnodecimo, or 24mo. The text is pbdnly written, without any 
ornament or decoration of the letters. The consonants also are 
not larger or smaller, inverted or sospended, like the Hebrew. 

There are no rowel points, accents, or diacritic idgns, such 
as belong to modem MSS. written in the square character. 
They have however certain diacritic signs and marks of division 
peculiar to themselves. Thus eveiy word is separated hj a 
point from the next one. There are also larger and smaller 
portions formed by two points thus ( ; ). Occasionally a little 
star supplies their place. A line over the consonants of a 
word determines the sense of ambignous expresmons, shewing 
either that the word stands there in an unusual form, or that 
it is to be taken pasBively, or that some other pecoliari^ 
belongs to it, as in Exod. t. 3, ^3^ i where the line shews 
that it should be read as V?? f t^ <^ ^^^'ff^ i^ot "^^i 
with the vxn-d. There are (dso various other nuaks, lines, and 
points, whose use cannot be well ascertained.* Morin con- 
iectored that they often denoted certain affections of the mind.t 
It should be observed however, that such interpunctions and 
diacritic signs are not found everywhere and in all MSS. in 
the same form ; but that they depended largely on the caprice 
of transcribers. 

All the Samaritan MSS. which are known are written 
with black ink, except the Milan copy in the Ambrosian 

* See Adler, bibliccli-kridBche TUisen, p. 144. 
t tixeicitationei in utrunque Sunarit. Pentateuch, p. 90. 
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Ubnuy, which haa red ink. The materisl nsed is Tellam or 
eastem paper. In defective MS3. the defidencies are some- 
times supplied on leaves of paper, the oiigiual MS. being 
vellmn. 

The margin of these MSS. has no scholia, Masoretic anno- 
tations, oi conectious. It is quite vacaaL 

The Pentateuch is divided by the Samaritans into sections 
or ptp, Katsin. These Bectdons however are moch shorter 
than the Favhioth ot the Jewish Pentsteach. Thos the MS. 
belonging to the Oratoire library in Paris, whence the Samaritan 
Pentatench was first published hy Morin, divides Genesis into 
250, and all the five books into 966, Katsi^. The mark of 
the commencement of a new section varies. Sometimes ''^ 
or --<='■' stands between secdonaj sometimes they are dia- 
tingoished merely by an empty space. In the latter case, if 
the preceding section terminates in the middle of a line, the 
rest of the line remains empty ; but if it terminates with a 
line, the whole of the next line remains unoccupied. 

Unlike Jewish MSS., these of the Samaritans seem to have 
proceeded from one person, viz. the scribe. The collector and 
the copyist were the same. Corrections too are not mode in 
the margin, but in the text itself. But in the Barberinian 
Triglott, the Toriations of the Samaritan version are given in 
the margin.* 

The subscriptions are of various kinds, and consequently of 
different degrees of value. Some copies give the number of 
the sections or Kattin ; oth^s relate to the history of the 
MS., mentioning sometimes the name of the transcriber, some- 
times the year in which he wrote, the name of the possessor or 
pnrchaser, &c. &ct 

As to the age of these MSS. it is best determined by means 
of their snbecriptionB. But where such noticee are wanting, 
or where they do not give the era and number of years, there 

* Eichhom, Einlutung, toI. ii. pp. 693, 094. t Ibid, p. 594. 
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IB great difficulty in fixing the age by internal evideDce. The 
aabacriptiona themselves cannot always be relied on. 

The oldest known is generally snpp<»ed to be that nom- 
bered 334 by Kennicott, and assigned by him to the tenth 
centuiy. But this age is probably too high. None that has 
a date in the subscription goes beyond the thirteenth century. 
One (333) was written at Damascus, a.d. 1569. Hence all 
the Samaritan MSS. are recent. 

The accuracy with which they are written is not great 
In this respect they are inferior to the Hebrew copies. The 
Samaritan scribes made many mistakes by confounding letters 
alike in form, by transposition, by neglect of orthography, to 
which belong arbitrary changes of gutturals. Examples have 
been given by Gesenins in his treatise on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch.* 

Sixteen MSS. in the libraries of Europe were collated and 
described by Kennicott and Be Bosai. To these must be 
added a seventeenth, which was unknown to them, viz. one in 
the library at Gotha, containing only a part of Genesis. Five 
are in Paris, seven in England, two in Borne, one at Milan, 
one at Leyden, and one at Gotha. 

No. 334. (Kennicott and De !Rossi) in quarto. 

This MS. is on parchment. It is defective till G«n. 
xviii. 2 ; from Levit. xiv. 39 to xvii. 4 ; and from Deut 
vii. 5 till the end, Morin calls it (Ae most ancient qf aU. 
It may belong to the twelfth or end of the eleventh 
century. It is in the royal library at Paris (Peiresc. 2). 



No. 3 



This is a beautifully written and perfect MS. on skin. 
It was purchased fr«m the Samaritans in 1616 by a 
Valle ; and is now in the library of the Oratoire at 
Paris. Though it has no date, yet it belongs probably 

* Pii, 17, IS. 
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to the end of the eleventh century. Morin printed the 
Samaritan Pentateuch for the first time from it. 

No. 197, in 12mo. 

This MS. is on very thin parchment, and the characters 
are red. A good part of it is illegible, and many places 
are wanting. It is however of very considerable anti- 
quity and value. It belongs to the Ambrosian library 
at Milan, and was collated for Bnuis by Branca the 
librarian, who says it is not younger than the tenth 
centtuy. It belongs probably to the twelfth. 

No. 127, in qviarto. 

This excellent MS. on vellnm is complete and tran- 
scribed all by one hand. A leaf of fine paper is put 
between eyery two leaves of the vellum. It is now in 
the Britisb Museum (Claud. B, 8) — having belonged to 
Sir Robert Cotton, who got it from Ussher. It was 
collated by Ussher, who communicated the various 
readings to Comber. The latter sent them to Morin at 
Paris. The MS. was written a.d. 1362. 

No. 62, in large quarto. 

This MS. which has an Arabic version in parallel 
columns, but in the Samaritan character, is very imper- 
fect According to Kennicott, who assigns a high value 
to it, it was written neat the middle of the thirteenth 
century. According to the subscription given entire by 
Bnms,* part of it was written or supplied A.D. 1524. 
tt is now in the Bodleian library, having belonged to 
Usaher. It is on vellnm and paper. 

* Ad KoonicDtti QeneralU Disiertatio, p. 361. 
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HEBREW M88. IN CHINA AND OTHER ORIENTAL 
PARTS. 

Vabious critics weie long desiions to get iafoTmatioD respect- 
ing the HSS. veed hy the Jews in China, aa it was known 
that Jews had resided there for many centnries. Th^ snp- 
poaed that their copies most be very ancient, and nnconrected 
l^ the Masorah. 

Bat the expectations entertained were disaipated bj the 
information given hj some Jesuit Missionaries, who made 
inquiries and pnblished the result of tiiem in 1774. Addi- 
tional particnlars were famished by Koegler in the Joamal of 
de Mnrr. These have been the only sources of Eoropean 
acquaintance with the Jews in China and their sacred books, 
till the present time ; for Brotier in his first editioQ of Tacitos, 
drew from the Jesuit missionaries ; and Michaelis did not pro- 
fess to do more than digest and condense the information 
already existing. 

It would i^ipear then, that the Chinese Jews have roUs of 
the law, and copies taken from these rolls, with a aopplement 
in two parts. 

1. As to the rolls of the law, they lie in the innennoet or 
most holy part of the synagogue, thirteen copies on thirteen 
tables. The oldest of them re[a«sent8 the authentic exemplar 
of Moses ; the others, those of the twelve tribes. All are un- 
pointed. 
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The7 were said at the time to be about 600 jeara old. 
At that period there was a great fire which conaomed the 
synagogue rolls, and the Jews puzchased one from a Moham- 
medao which he had got from a Jew at Caaton ; whence all 
the existing copies were derived. 

2. In addition to these, thej have copiea of the law for 
private use. These are divided into fifty-three little books, 
i. e. sections, corresponding to the parahioih of the Palestinian 
Jews, except that the latter have fif^-foor. The initial words 
serve for titles. Of the other books of the Old Testament, 
some parts are said to have escaped the fire 600 jears before ; 
and others to have been lost in the inundation caused by the 
Hoangho in 1446. All remains of them are put in two parts, 
as a supplement to the Pentateuch. 

The first part of the supplement contains Joshua and 
Judges, both incomplete ; the books of Samuel complete ; the 
books of Kings with some defects ; the Psalms. 

The second part contains the Haphtaroth in about thirty 
little books. Formerly the; had eigh^ such; bat from 
the two causes already mentioned they lost fifty. To these 
are appended the books of Chronicles, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
but in an imperfect state. Isaiah and Jeremiah, they have in 
a tolerably complete form. Of Ezekiel they have nothing ; of 
Daniel only a few verses of the first chapter ; of JoQah, Hicah, 
Nahom, Habakkuk> Zqihaniah, Haggai, Zecbariab, some pas- 
sages ; and nothing of the other prophets. They want Job, 
Proverbe, Eccknastes, and Solomon's Song. 

These MSS. have our present vowel points and accents. 
In like manner they have Raphe, The pwaOa extraordincaria 
are over one word at least, viz. viptE'*! in Oenesis xxziii. 4 ] 
and in Genesis ii. 4 there is a small n in the word atrona. 
No trace of a K'ri was found. The shape of the consonants is 
like that contained in European MBS. That of the accents is 
difierent 
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There can be little doubt tbat these MSS. are MasoretLc 
ones, and comparatively moderD. The Chinese Jews carried 
on intercouise and traffic with EuropeanB ; and the original of 
their MSS. must have been got from Europe. 

The preceding account, it should be observed, relates to the 
Jews at K'ae-fimg-foo, the only Jewish settlement known to 
be in China. 

In December 1850 the Jewish synagogue at K'ae-fiing-foo 
was again visited by two Chinese Christians in the employ- 
ment of the London Missionary Society at Shanghae. The 
synagogue was found to be tottering in ruins. Not a single 
individual could read the Hebrew books. The few Jewish 
families who remained, sunk in the lowest poverty and desti- 
tution, had been without a Babbi for fifty years. The mes- 
sengers brought back eight MSS. containing portions of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. These MSS. are written on thick 
paper, bound in silk, and bear interoal marks, as is supposed, 
of foreign origin, probably Persian. The portions of the Old 
Testament contained in these MSS. are Exod. i. 6, Exod. 
xxxviii.-jd. ; Levit. xix. xx. ; Numb, xiii.-xv. ; Deut xi.- 
xvi. ; and Deut. xxxiii. Various portions of the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Hagiographa, which appear to be parts of an 
antnent Hebrew litui^, are contained in two of the MSS.* 

Fac-eimiles of these Hebrew MSS. were afterwards pub- 
lished at Sbanghaef, from which it appears that the text is 
the Masoretic one, furnished with vowel points and accents. 
We have collated portions with the received text, and observed 
no variations. 

• See a little work entitled, The Jews at K'ae-fung-foo : being a 
narrative of a mission of ioquirj to the Jewish Synagogue on behalf of 
the London Societ; for promoting Chrietianit; among the Jeira : with 
an introduction bj the Right Rev. G. Sniith, D.D. Lord Bishop of Vic- 
toria, Shanghae 1851. Introduction, p. 10, 

t Fac-similes of the Hebrew MSS. obtained at the Jewish Synagogue 
in K'ae-fung.foo. Shanghae 18.51, 4to. 
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More valuable and interestiDg than these MS8. were 
twelve (bic) sTnagogne rolls, each thirty feet in length by two 
or three in breadth, which were in the holy of holies, but were 
not sold to the messengers. Measures were taken for procur- 
ing the latter also,* and two of them, in addition to the eight, 
are now in London, the property of the Jewish Society. 

By the kindness of the Kev. Mr. Coleman of Yeutnor, who 
has collated one of the rolls, I am enabled to state, that it is 
on goat-skina, not on sheep-skins. The writing is beautiful 
but somewhat peculiar, without points, accents, or large or 
small letters, and without any division into books, chapters, or 
verses. Where the divisions marked d and d occur in OTir 
present text, there is a small break or hiatus. Where BfiG 
occurs in Van Der Hoc^ht, there is generally a blank space 
equivalent to that of one line. The age of the roll is not known. 
There is no clue to its antiquity. Each column consists of 
forty-nine lines ; each hue terminates with a perfect word ; and 
each column with a perfect sentence. To effect this, some of 
the letters are dilated in a very extraordinaiy manner. The 
letters are smaller than those in the fac-similes of the other 
MSS., more regalar, and more elegant. 

As to the text itself, though several errors of transcription 
occur, and some variations affecting the orthography, there are 
none that can be considered deviations from the sense of the 
Masoretic text. 

In the year 1806 Dr. Buchanan brotight from the East a 
synagogue roll which he found among the Jews of Malabar. 
This copy of the Pentateuch, deposited in the public library of 
the University at Cambridge, was minutely described and 
collated by Mr. Yeates.f The roll is made of goat skins dyed 
red, and was discovered in the record chest of a synagogue of 

• So* Nanative. lotroduction, p. 10. 

I Sm Collation of ha Indian cop; of the Hebreir Pentateuch, &e. hj 
Thomu YmUs, Cuubridg« 1812, 4t«. 
2 JJ 
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the black Jews. It is About fort^-eight feet long and twenty- 
two inches broad. It is not however complete ; for Leviticns 
and the greater part of Deateronomy are wanting. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of Bishop Marsh as to the 
value of this codex, there can be little doabt that it is an 
Enropeftn Masoretic roll. The errors too which the scribe has 
fallen into, shew that he was careless. It may have been made 
in Spain, as the characters appear to indicate ; or to have been 
copied directly &om a Spanish MS. It is of little value, as 
Lee has properly judged.* 

Observations on USS. oenebally, and theib Application 
TO Criticism, 

We have seen that all known MSS. belong, with a few 
exceptions, to one family. They are all posterior to the Ma- 
soretic revision. Hence not many various readings are deriv- 
able from this source ; nor is much help afforded by it in 
restoring the true text in places where it has suffered. The 
textua receptua is the fruit of Masoretic labour — the representa- 
tive of the MSS. which learned Jews revised for centaries. 
There are indeed some few MSS. whose writers occasionally 
preferred readings found in more ancient codices still extant in 
their day, to the Masoretic. Great value belongs to their 
readings. 

All modem editiota have been made conformable to the 
Masoretic text. All the more recent ones very closely agree, 
with the exception of some typographical errors. But in the 
ancient editions belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, there are real various readings. Hence these are justly 
reckoned equivalent to MSS. of the same age. 

Moat of the various readings collected by Eennicott and 
De Boss! from MSS. are of small value. Some are errors of 

* Prolegotoena in Biblia Poljglotta Tinni1iiinn«i» Uinon, p. 23. 
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transcribera. Othera relate to the quiescent letters, or the 
mafyv$ lectionU. K therefore the readings worthy of a critic's 
attention be alone regarded, a large mass will be discarded at 
once as worthless. They are diveraitieB in orthography, rather 
than TarioQB readings. 

The most obvione mle, if it can be called so is, that the 
reading found in the greater number of MSS. should be pre- 
ferred. This however can only be caetens paribus. 

Besides number^ the character of the MS. or MSS. con- 
taining a reading should be carefully considered. Thus the 
age ought not to be overlooked. Antiquity possesses some 
weight. The nearer MSS. are to the age of the writers them- 
selves, the more value belongs to them. But the most ancient 
are comparatively recent. Yet as some readings which have 
been improperly perhaps rejected by the Masoretes may occur 
in these ancient copies, they deserve attentiou. 

A recent MS. accurately written may be tranecribed from a 
Tety ancient and a very accurate one long b^ lost. In such 
case, antiquity i£ rather apparent than real, and may readily 
mislead. 

The habits of the scribe should also be noted. Waa he 
exact and scrupulone in his copying ; or was he negligent in 
his work ? Did he write for a synagogue or a private person ? 
What sort of exempUr did the scribe follow? Can this be 
inferred from any known citcnmstances ? 

Again, to what country does a codex belong ? The Span- 
ish are esteemed by the Jews the most correct and the best, 
especially those made for synagogue use. Doubtless there are 
exceptions to the universahty of this rale. 

It is considered a mark of innate excellence in a MS. that 
it is not only accurately written, but contains besides many 
good readings differing from the received text, and clearly 
confirmed by the authority of ancient versions. This canon 
should not be applied absolutely, or pushed too for. It cer- 
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toiolj needs limitation as applied by Cappell, Kennicott, and 
De Kossi. It should only be followed to a certain extent, and 
with great circamspection, lest ancient versions have an nndne 
weight assigned to them. 

On this subject as elsewhere mles are of little use. A few 
examples will be of more service to the young critic 

In Levil. ix. 21, the reading is, asMoaes commanded; but 
in thirty-thiee MSS, and in various other documents the word 
■^^ ia inserted, bo that the clause reads, as the Lord com- 
manded Moaes. Here not only in consequence of the majority 
of codices, bat their antiquity and value, the received reading 
most be rettuned as the trae one. 

2 ChroQ. z. 16. In this passage, the received text has 
^Kl, " when all Israel mw." But though many MSS. have 
the verb, and all the older editions besides, the best codices 
omit it. Koizi testifies that it was absent ftom all the old 
MSS. It is therefore spurious. 

To the present topic belongs the critical use of the Ma- 
sorah. The only part of it to which we may now make spe- 
cial allusion is the f m in the margin. The Masorah pre- 
sents in many cases readings in the margin by the nde of 
those in the text. The Jews always prefer the ICria. Others 
have in every case preferred the c'thiba. But these extremes 
are ontenable. 

A safer rule ia, that the reading is to be preferred which 
agrees best with the context, and is supported by ancient ver- 
sions. 

Thus in Isaiah ix. 2, we read, " Thon hast multiplied the 
nation and not increased the joy," according to the c'tAtJ ot 
textual reading t/h. But there ia a Pri or marginal par- 
ticle S*?, to it, instead of the like sounding negative, "Thoa 
hast enlarged the nation, thou hast increased joy to ti." As 
the most important ancient versions &Toar the latter, and it 
agrees beat with the context, we have little hesitation in fol- 
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lowing it along with Lowth, Oesenius, De Wette, Knobel, 
Alexander, and others. 

Again, in Pealm c. 3, we have the words " it is he that 
hath made us and not we mirselves,^' «1i3S* **7|. But the 
K'ri has \'? instead of t6, and toe are hw. Here the marginal 
reading is preferable. It agrees better with the subsequent 
context, and baa more important versions in its &vour. If the 
c'ikib be the true reading, which we do not believe, it should 
be rendered, when we were not^ when we had no existence. The 
English version of it cannot be received. 

As to t^ correction of the acribea and the taking aioay of the 
scri6ea we receive the emendations as right ; but they are of 
trifling value. The fframmattcal, orthograpkvxUj and eupkem- 
inlic^d annotations of the Maaoretes should not be adopted. 
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CRITICAL CONJECTURE. 

A FIPFH aouice of readings for the purpose of emendatioa is, 
{ritioal (xmj&Avre. 

A distinction has been made between theological and critical 
conjecture. The former means the proposed emendation of a 
passage for the porpose of snpporting a favourite religious tenet 
The latter ia the attempted restoration of the text, without 
reference to theological dogma, where external and internal 
evidence are considered too scanty to bring back the original 
words; or where such testimony is wholly wanting. If theo- 
logical conjecture were adopted, it wonid soon open the door to 
corruption. UuBcrupulons partisans woold speedily introduce 
many changes into the Bible. Tfaey would give a bias to 
places, more or less marked in favour of their own creed. The 
number of passages supposed to need emendation would be in- 
creased. Many parts of the Bible would be suspected. The 
book would become an uncertain role of faith. It could not 
be appealed to as a standard capable of settling all dispntes in 
theology. Every one might then believe or disbelieve as best 
suited his own principles. The prejudices of party or sect 
would influence the treatment of the sacred records. According 
to the complexion of creed would be the character of the 
changes proposed. 

It was once the opinion of divines that conjectures in regard 
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to the text of the Old Testament are onwarraQtable and im- 
pioas. They were regai'ded as ao umoTation oo the language 
of holy writ. In modem times however this position has 
been modified or abandoned. Some indeed have gone to the 
opposite extreme, affirming that conjectures are as allowable in 
Scripture as in the case of any other book. There is no donbt 
that critical conjectoie is a thing that should be resorted to 
very sparingly. The most stringent necessity alone can justify 
it. Wherever there ia but one copy of an ancient work conjec- 
ture is LDdispensablc, because no copy can ordinarily be trail' 
scribed withont mistake ; and whatever errors are committed 
must nnavoidably be propagated in all transcripts taken &om 
the copy. Even where there may be several MSS., all copied 
from one and the same, the necessity for conjecture remains, 
because they are merely equivalent to a single copy. This 
holds good with respect to some heathen writings, where con- 
jectoie most foe employed. In proportion to the number of 
external copies, and the materials of external evidence, does 
the neceasity^ for conjecture decrease. 

Is then the mass of authorities in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment of such a nature as to warrant the exclusion of critical 
conjecture? We believe not. The causes of error with regard 
to the Old Testament are numerous and important. The 
extreme antiquity of the canonical books, and the dianging 
history of the nation by which they were transcribed and pre- 
served, mnst be considered. All the Helwew MSS. too 
belong to one recemion. They are all Maaoretic and of recent 
date. Nor do the most andent versions wholly supply the 
want of very old Hebrew HSS., since those versions, such as 
the Septnagint, have greatiy sufiered in their own texts. 
Though the materials of Old Testament criticism be ample 
in one respect, their nature and age detract from the value 
attaching to mere quantity. The books had suffered very 
early in their text; and it is impossible to restore them 
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now to their origiiul form hy the help t^ external evidence. 
What ehall be said, for example, of those places in the Old 
Testament where poaitive contradictions exist? What shall 
be said of names, nnmbers, genealogies, events, recorded so 
differently, that one or other Btatement of them moat be incor- 
rect ? DisgiuBe the fact as men maj, the received Masoretic 
text, which is exhibited for the moat part in all known MSS., 
makea writers assert different and contradictory things of the 
same person or event. There are not a few such phenomena 
in the books of the Old Testament, whose existence was ignored 
as long as it could be ; or which were explinned into agreement 
by the most arbitrary methods of exposition. But the light of 
modem criticism haebrotight them forth to the full day; and 
there they stand to the dismay of the feeble pietist, who would 
fain shut his eyea to their existence, or take to the stale shifts 
which once sufficed to force them into harmony. 

Now it is precisely in these passages that the materials for 
correction are meagre. In some, there is not a single various 
reading either in MS., version, or quotation. What then is to 
be done ? Shall the pure text of the Old Testament be dis- 
figured ? Shall these passages be allowed to remain as they 
are, though they are manifestly erroneous? No. Critical 
conjecture must be resorted to. A sober judgment must try 
to rectify these gross improprieties. Contradictions must be 
removed at all hazards ; unless it be believed that they stood 
in the text at the very first. If they did not, as most suppose, 
they will be carefully and cautiously taken away. Let one 
place be corrected by another, where two are ioconsisteot 
Let the analogy of faith he consulted. Let the connexion be 
carefully scrutinised. Let the judgment of former critics be 
looked to. In short, let all things be duly weighed with can- 
tion and care, and an attempt be made to restore the text as 
nearly as possible to its original condition. Too much vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised. 
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We are aware that all this may Bound Btronge to the dog- 
matic literaliBm which iBkoBform and essence to be inseparable ; 
and holds bj a view of verbal inspiration that cannot be de- 
fended. Bat let fdavish literalism give forth its advice, and 
we shall see whether it be snperior. Till then, and we sup- 
pose even after, in cases of absolute neoessihf, we will resort to 
critical conjecture. In the Old Testament such cases do arise. 
Every critic knows them. The^ are patent and palpable fects, 
which it were sheer folly to ignore. 

It is needless to argue agunst the application of critical 
conjecture in even/ case, from the abuse of it by many ; as it is 
admitted on all hands that an argument of that sort is worth- 
less. It is unfortunate that there has been such abuse, but 
where is the good that has not been abused? Men vnU be 
rash, unskilful, ignorant, presumptuous. They wiU meddle 
with things that abhor their impure touch. They will not 
act with impartiality and calmness befitting serious things. 
They will give license to their imagination, or indulge their 
critical acumen. Human nature is always erring. We sigh 
over the groundless conjectures introduced into parts of the Old 
Testament text by Cappell, Eennicott, Houbigant, Lowth, 
Michaelis, and others. We deprecate the injurious influence 
of their unwarrantable interference with the text They 
abused critical conjecture. Let us be warned by their ex- 
ample, and use their weapon onltf where an urgent necessity 
for it appears. Where external evidence fails or is not suf- 
ficient, let a strong internal evidence call for and justify con- 
jecture. Here it is legitimate. Here in safe hands it will 
be seasonable and serviceable. 

The Masoretes themselves have not refrained from critical 
conjecture. They have put forward P'?P here and there on 
the readings of the Bible, which are commonly placed on the 
outer margin. With all their superstitious reverence for the 
letter, they could not but see that in some cases the text might 
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be improved ; though MS. aathori^ be silent, or oearly bo. 
Aad Uieir example maj be safely followed. 

As to roles on this point, none can be given, none at leaat 
that are of any nee to the critic. Those that have been pro- 
posed are nothing else than a few general observations of a 
negative kind, which have no pretenfdoQ to the name or charac- 
ter of eantma. They are soch as wonld occur to any person of 
reflection, as caations to be observed. 

It is laid down, in the first place, that conjectures and cor- 
rec^ons are not to be made rashly in those passages where the 
present Hebrew text plainly threes with all or most MSS. of 
the ancient &ther8, interpreters, and paraphrasts, onless pei^ 
hsps, the received reading necessarily exhibits a sense that is 
false, absurd, insipid, contrary to the preceding or following 
context or to other passages of Scripture, and opposed to the 
analogy of &ith. 

Secondly, In places where it is doubtful whether our pre- 
sent Hebrew text agrees with the reading which the Bevenly 
or other ancient interpreters and paraphrasts followed, we must 
not rashly attempt conjectures and corrections, unless the 
received reading give a sense which is necessarily perplexed, 
confused, diluted, badly agreeing with the preceding or follow- 
ing context, or inconvenient from any other just cause. 

Thirdly, A conjecture or correction of this sort should be 
such as to make the sense of a passage plainer and more 
coherent, more consonant with the analogy of faith and other 
Scriptures. 

Fourthly, It ought to be of a kind to shew that the copyist 
might have readily fallen into a mistake — that he might easily 
have missed the true reading for that which we deem suspi- 
cious and needing emendation. 

Fifthly, The correction or conjecture should not be taken 
into the text and substituted for an ancient reading ; but should 
be set down in the margin or opposite page. It should at least 
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be kept separate, so that the reader might be left tree to follow 
it or not- 
Such are the laws oi cooditioiis laid down ^yy Guppt^va,* 
agreeably to which critical coDJectnre ehonld be exercised. In 
practice tbejr will not be {band of much ose. They are too 
general to be really serviceable. They are cautionary and 
vague. We fear that they will not restrun a bad critic, any 
more than they will guide a good one. The one will &il in 
applying them; the other can do without them. Cappellna 
himself was not restrained by them &om baseless conjectures; 
and his disciples have not been more bucccbsAiI. 

One or two examples of critical conjectnie may periiaps be 
nsefol. In 2 Kings ix. 27, we read that Jehn pursued Ahaziab 
by the way of the garden boose, and said, " Smite him also in 
the chariot. And they did so at the going up to Gur." Here 
something is supposed to have been omitted. The Vulgate, 
Syriac, and Arabic do supply a verb. Bat they difier as to 
the place they pat it in. It is probable therefore that their 
attempts at correction are not BuccesBfiil. The Septnagint leads 
to the original and true reading, viz. instead of vun, ins')^ n 
having arisen ont % The sense then is — " Him also; and they 
smote him," &c. — language suited to the hasty ferocity of Jeha. 
In 2 Kings x. 1, we read that Jeha wrote letters and sent 
to Samaria to the rulers of Jezreel, &c. Here the term Jeered 
is evidentiy wrong. The Septnagint, Josephns, and one MS. 
of Kennicott have Samaria instead. This is substantially right 
The original seems to have been fl^^ ■^tf » ?Kjn.|^ rpfS*^, 
whence the present reading arose. 

In 2 Kings viii. 16 are the words "TV? 1^ OK*Snnj which 
make the fifth year of Jeboram and the fifth of Jehoshaphat 
coincident, contraiy to iii. 1. They must have been inserted 
at fiist by mistake. There are also some authorities for their 



* Critics Sacn, vol, ii. p. 1013, et Mq. ed. Vogel snd Scharfmberg. 
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By comparing 2 Chron. xv. 19 with 1 Kings zv. 16, it will 
be seen that Uie text In Chronicles is cormpt. The two can- 
not be reconciled in any way yet attempted. The word thirfy 
should be expnnged. 

A few examples may be also forniahed of the veecBeas appli- 
cation of critical conjecture. 

In 2 Chron. xvii. 6 Jehoehaphat is said to have taken away 
the high places and groves oat of Judah. But in 1 Kings 
xxii. 43 it is said, " nevertheless the high places were not taken 
away ; for the people offered and burnt incense yet in the high 
places." Besides, in 2 Chron. xx. 33 it is written, " How- 
beit the high placea were not taken away; for as yet the 
people had not prepared their hearts unto the God of their 
&theT8." Hence Cappell concludes, that in xvii. 6 for "^ 
should be read t^, so that the sense might be, "his heart 
was liiled up in the ways of God, and yet he did not take 
away the high places," &c. 

Here the text needs no reforming hand, if the distinction 
be observed between high places dedicated to the true God, 
and those consecrated to idol-worship. In 1 Kings xxii. 43, the 
writer speaks merely of iUegal worship ; not the worship of the 
true God in the temple at Jerusalem which the law of Moses 
enjoined. The hearts of the people were not yet fiUIy prepared 
for legal worship. Their religion had not led them so lar as 
to see that they ought to repair to Jerusalem. But in 2 Chron. 
XX. 33 and xvii. 6 the language refers to idolatrous worship. 
Accordingly the text should be left undisturbed. 

Again, in 1 Kings vi. 1, it is stated that Solomon began to 
build his temple 480 years after the children of Israel had 
come out of Egypt. Cappell would alter this into 580, think- 
ing that the chronology requires it. The Septnagint has 440. 
Seyfarth would make it 880. But there is good reason for 
abiding by the received text. A careful computation of times 
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will Tiodicate its accoiacy. Accordingly Tbenins* bas ahown 
by a Diinate indaction of particulara, tbat 480 bas a rigbt to 
Btand where it ie. 

There are many other passages in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles where the tme readings have disaj^ared; and 
where even the versionB give no assistance in finding them. 
In Ezra and Nehemiah there are also several Indeed scarcely 
any book is wholly free from them. But they are not so nnme- 
roofl aa some may be ready to think. They have been unne- 
cessarily multiplied. 

As to the ulterior question whether passives properly 
contradictoiy were at Jiret in different books, and whether 
therefore it be not unnecessary to attempt the emendation 
of one or other passage in all sbch cases, it does not at pre- 
aent lie hefore us. Difier^it views of it have been held. 
The most recent researches go to the opposite extreme .of 
that followed by the older critics, viz. a want of anzie^ 
about harmonising all contradictions in the Old Testament, 
inasmuch as some at least are supposed to have stood there 
originally. If the Masoretic text be upheld as genuine in 
every case, a pwition which some approach to in the present 
day, the credibility of the original writers will suffer occa- 
sionally. The sabject is of great importance. It demands 
investigation, becanse it affects the momentous qoestiouB of 
canonicihf and inapiration. 

' Di« B&chw d«r Koenige eikliirt, u. ■. w. p. 56, et >«q. 
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APPLICATION OP THE VABIOUS SOURCES OF 
CRITICISM. 

When the sourcea of criticism are divided in their testi- 
mony respecting the reading of a passage, as is generally the 
case, many circumstances have to be considered in deteimining 
the original words. 

The 6i8t thing which demands attention is, the proper sd- 
jnstment of exta-nal witnesses with a view to ascertain what may 
be gatheted from them unitedly. What reading do they faToni 
when compared and contrasted with one another ? To which 
form of the text do they incline as a whole ? It is seldom that 
they are eqttaUj/ divided in authority. When set over against 
each other, added or subtracted, on what side do they pre- 
pond^^te ? 

The next thing is, to consider the internal evidence. How 
is the sense afi^ted by this reading or by that ? Which is 
more suitable in the particular connexion? Which agrees 
better with other places? 

Let us now look at these two proceBseH separately, though 
they are not often followed jost in this order. In practice they 
are frequentiy mixed up together. They are not kept apart. 
They act and react materially. They inflaence one another in 
a greater or less degree. In endeavouring to ascertain the 
bearing and preponderance of external testimony, internal evi- 
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dence lends its aid, it maj be unconscioasl^ to the critic him- 
self. And in ioTestigating internal evidence hy itseF, the leaning 
of the external is seldom forgotten. We believe therefore 
that the two commonly go together to some extent. They 
affect each other in a greater or less degree. Perhaps it could 
not be otherwise. Possibly it were not practicable to separate 
them entirely. And even if it were, it might not be desirable. 

Many writers have tried to frame general ruUa, by which 
an accurate judgment may be formed concerning varioiiB read- 
ings. But we are satisfied that such rules as we have seen 
ptopoanded are of little if any use. No one is guided by them 
in practice. Nor can they secure an acaerate judgment in all 
cases. A few obserrationB only we venture to make, with a 
view of inducing proper precaution on the part of those who 
are occupied with the settiement of the text, rather than of 
actnally guiding to a right decision in each particular case. 
Ri^er canons in relation to tliis subject we have never found. 
They may be ao called, but tbey are not canons in reality. 
They serve ftir the most part to shew what the right reading 
is not, rather than what it is. And they are uniformly so 
general and vague, necessarily perhaps, that tbey fail to render 
efficient aid in all the varieties of individual cases. 

We shall suppose therefore, that the critic has got the 
best forms of the texts belon^ng to ancient versions ; that he 
has settled the ages, countries, and charact^^ of the principal 
HSS. hitherto collated ; that he has the parallels in right 
order; that quotations of various kinds are properly nndei^ 
stood. Having all this apparatus, he comes to a passage where 
there are various readings, and where his authorities disagree 
among themselves. What then must he do? How can he 
proceed ? Are there definite rules by which he may at once 
test and decide the respective claims of each reading? We 
fear not In perplexing cases he moat be content with con- 
clusions slightly probable. 
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It will be underBtood first of all, that the critic is at liberty, 
where circumstances appear to reqture it, to depart &om the 
present vowel points and accents. Their late origin most 
plead for this license. Of conrse they have their weight as 
witnesses, and should not be lightly or rashly abandoned ; 
but as the moat ancient interpreters frequently forsake them, 
the critic may do the same for just and proper causes. It will 
also be understood that the critic is at liberty to separate 
words which have been joined together ; and on the contrary, 
to divide words into two, if considerations present themselves 
warranting such alteration. 

He may also make a better division of verses and chapters 
in pardcnlar places. 

Bemembering then that these expedients may be lawfully 
employed with regard to the text when he sees a necessity for 
them, the critic looks, — 

To the number of witnesses supporting a reading. 

To their critical character. 

To their age. 

To their independence of one another. 

It is obvious that testimonies should be counted. Number 
should not be despised. But it is as obvious, that they should 
be weighed as well as counted. Their critical character and 
worth should be attended to. This consists mainly iu the uni- 
form aim of a version to furnish a faithful and true representa- 
tion of the crr^nat. This is most visible in such documents as 
contain the ori^nal text; then in the versions of Aqnila, 
Jerome, the Peshito, the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, 
and sometimes in the Septuagint In addition to the criticfd 
character of the documents containing a certain reading, the 
age of them comes to be considered. Or antiquity, instead of 
being taken by itself, may be included in their critical character. 
It may be viewed as a constituent part of it. The older the 
better, other things being eqtial. ' The next particular is their 
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independence one of another. This enhances the value of the 
(eatimony belon^ng to each. But if one has suffered from 
contact with another, the number of the witnesses may be 
redaced, two resolving themselves into one. 

The external testimonies b^g adjusted, their leanings on 
the whole to one reading being perceived or their superior 
support being assigned to its proper object, the critic tuma his 
attention to the probability inherent in a well attested reading 
that the original author wrote in a certain manner, and not 
otherwise. 

In determining such probability, great caution is reqni- 
mte. The sense as gathered from the context is the main 
thing. We most proceed on the supposition that the writer 
meant to conform to the common laws of thought, by using 
words that give a good sense — one suited to his purpose, con- 
nstent with other passages, and historically correct. We must 
presume that he meant to write intelligibly for those whom he 
had in view. It is tme that many limitations and peculiarities 
must be remembered in thus judging of the writer's conformity 
to the ordinaiy laws of thought and composition. Intelligi- 
bility and perspicuity may be urged too far. The mode of 
writing peculiar to an author is aflected by and partly depends 
npon previons habits and influences. To later ages also there 
may be difficulties and contradictions where the original readers 
found none. Besides the Hebrew language being unlike our own, 
and its genius somewhat irregtilar, allowances most be made 
for phenomena that arise out of its veiy nature. Symmetry 
and smoothness must not be expected every where ; especially 
as we are not thorough masters of a dialect so venerable as 
that in which the earliest records of the race are written. 

.Again, the critic has to look to the probability in iavour 
of one reading having ^ven rise to others. If he can per- 
ceive one which might more naturally lead to the others than 
any of the others to it, that one presents an inherent claim to 
2 c 
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"be considered Ab original and true reading. Here however 
some acnteness is necessary ; while iiigenuity may probably 
mislead. A lively &ncy may betray a critic into the most 
arbitrary asaamptiona. He may think he sees the one which 
gave rise to the rest, when he is wholly in error. It is of great 
importance not only to be well acquainted with the Hebrew 
language, bnt with the pecnliaritiea of st^le and diction be- 
longing to the individual writer. The class of compo^tion to 
which his work belongs, the parallelism of members if he 
wrote poetiy, the point of view he took, the writer he may 
have imitated in some parts, even the locality where he wrote 
and the occasion that gave rise to his writing — all these should 
not be neglected in determining the reading which would most 
easily give rise to others. We shall close these remains with 
the simplest and most correct mles which have occurred to 



1. A reading found in all critical documents ia commonly 
the right or original one. 

2. When the Maaoretic text deviates &om the other cri- 
tical documents, and when these docnments agree in their tes- 
timony quite independently of one another, the reading of the 
latter is preferable. 

3. If the documents disagree in testimony, the usual reading 
of the Masoretic text should be preferred, even though a majo- 
rity of the Hebrew MSS. collated cannot be quoted in its &Tour. 

4. A reading found in the Masoretic text atone, or in the 
sources of evidence alone, independently of the Masoretic text, 



5. If the MSS. of the original text disagree with one 
another, number does not give the greater weight, bnt other 
things, such as age, country, &c. aided by internal grounds. 

6. The more difficult reading is generally preferable to the 
easier one. 
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7. A reading more consonant witti the context, with the 
design and style of the writer, and with the parallelism in pro- 
phetic and poetical hooka, is preferahle. 

8. Eveiy reading apparenthf false, vicions, absurd, con- 
taining a contradiction, ia not on that account actuaily in- 
correct 

9. It is possible that a reading which has no more than one 
or two witnesses in its favour, if it be intrinsically good, may- 
be worthy of adoption, 

10. It is posaible that in some places the true reading may 
be preserved in none of the sources. If there be strong reasons 
for thinking so, critical conjecture should be resorted to. 

Such seem to as the most useful circumstances that de- 
serve to be remembered and acted upon by the critic. We 
cannot call them catuma for determining various readings. 
They are hints and cautiona on the subject They might 
easily be multiplied. But we are convinced that theory is of 
no use here. The very examples given by such as have acca- 
mulated what they call rulea for ascertaining the true reading 
often shew that the rulea are worthless, because the examples 
terminate in the adoption of readings as true which are really 
incorrect. The application, if it have been rightly conducted, 
proves the inutility or badness of the rules in question. 
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EXAMINATION OF VAEI0U8 PASSAGES. 

We shall dov examine various passagcB in the Old Testament 
where the reading has been disputed. The evidence of vei^ 
sioDS, parallels, quotations, MSS., and also critical conjecture 
will be applied to them, in order that the original words may 
be exhibited. In this manner the reader will see the mode 
in which the various sources of emendation are employed. 
Perhaps this application of them will be more serviceable than 
all the mles which have been given. Here practice alone will 
{nodnce skill and tact 

25lh Paalm. 

This psalm is one of those styled alphabetical. The verses 
b^n with the difieient letters of the Hebrew alphabet in their 
order. But the alphabetical arrangement is incomplete in the 
present case. The first two verses b^n with K, while 1 and 
p are omitted. There are also two verses beginning with T ; 
while the last verse begins with b after the preceding one had 
closed with n. 

In consequence of these irregularities, critics have set them- 
selves to amend and restore the Psalm. Wishing to make it 
strictlj alphabetical, they have indulged in various conjectures 
for that purpose. 
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The first departoie &oin the regnlar alpliabetical strnctare 
is at the commeDcement of the secoad verse, inhere 'lP*! 
stands, instead of a word beginning with 3. Hence arises 
the conjecture that VP|! belongs to the preceding verse, leav- 
ing the second to begin with ^?. No MS. or version has this 
emendation ; bat m&aj critics from Cappell to Hitzig adopt it 
Or, it has been thought that VPjf and ^^9 should be trans- 
pOBed, leaving the verse to begin with the latter, and *fPM 
to belong to it still. 

The second departure from alphabetical regnlari^ is the 
want of a verse commencing mth x. This is rectified bj read- 
ing in the fifth verse 'V^'^. instead of V^, and making a 
new verse begin with it. In lavoor of this reading are three 
HSS. of Kennicott, one of De Bossi a prima manu, as also the 
Septna^t, Syriac, Yolgate, and Arabic Kennicott and De 
Bossi receive the emendation at once. 

The third departoie is the want of p at the beginning of a 
verse. To remedy this, Tenema and Hichaelis read the first 
word of the eighteenth verse ''(H'? instead of nm. There is 
no anthority for this ; nor is the deficient letter restored in any 
other way in any ancient MS. or version. 

The fourth irregularity is at the nineteenth verse, which 
begins with i the same as the preceding verse. Three of 
Eennicott's MSS. omit the nineteenth verse altogether. 

The last irregularity is in the twenty-second verse, which 
begins with B quite out of order, because after n, and super- 
Boons also, because there is a B verse in its proper place. 

The first question which arises is, is it likely that the 
Fsalm was composed by the author with a strict adherence to 
alphabetical turangement ? So many critics have at once con- 
cluded. They take it for granted that the writer left the 
Psalm quite regular, becanse it is now alphabetical ^/tt the most 
part But they seem to be hasty in their assumption. There 
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are leasons against them which they do not appear to have 
thought of. These are well stated hj Hengetenbe^. 

1. Irregnlarities of the kind occnr in all the alphabetical 
Faalms. And jet these are the veiy ones in which they were 
most unlikely to occur. If anything conld have kept an ode 
or poem in the state in which it proceeded from the author, the 
alphabetical arrangement was the likeliest means of doing it 
Its regularity and compactness would have prevented iajmies 
from happening to the text. And yet it is assumed that oS 
the alphabetical Psalms have su£^red. Transcribers tampered 
with them all at a very early period. Sorely if this rale of 
proportion be applied to the Psalms generally, the number of 
errors in their text must be veiy large. If copyists were care- 
less in respect to those Psalms which are the kaat likely to 
admit of detriment to their text, they most have been &r more 
careless with regard to such as presented no artificial arrange- 
ment to shield them from injury. Are the critics who set 
about remedying the text of this Psalm prepared to carry theb 
ideas into the book generally ? Do they even suppose that all 
the Psalms, besides the alphabetical, suffered as much as they ? 
And yet consistency woold lead them to believe that the others 
suffered immensely more from the incompetence and careless- 
ness of transcribers. 

2. There are gradations among the deviations in particular 
Psalms. There are cases in which only a single irregularity 
occurs. There are cases in which there is nothing more than 
approximation to alphabetical arrangement And there are 
cases in which the alphabetical arrangement is directed not so 
much to the first word, as to ^ mmAer of the verses. 

3. There are special reasons in this Psalm why no altera- 
tions should be attempted. In relation to the p and i verses, 
the auUior evidently sacrificed the form to the sense. He could 
not follow the alphabetical arrangement without constraint t 
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and therefore he sacrificed it to the connectioii of ideas. Had 
there been no second verse beginning with i, the omiasion of 
p might have been accidental ; bot as the case now is, it is 
most unlikely that the p could have been left out by mistake, 
and another ^ inserted in its place by mistake. The first and 
last verses are peculiar, since they consist each of but one 
clause ; while all the other verses have two. They stand out 
from the alphabetical series, and together constitute one sen- 
tence which is the subject of the Psalm, viz. prayer for deli- 
verance from enemies.* 

Believing for these reasons that the Psalm proceeded as it 
is from the author himself, all emendatory criticism most be 
misapplied to it It refuses to allow conjectural attempts to 
restore it, as is imagined, to right order. Indeed they are 
worse than useless. They are mischievous. They mar and 
spoil the sense, as might easily be shewn. Thus irom an 
entire misapprehension of the first verse, and the pecoliar posi- 
tion it occupies oat of the alphabetical series, announcing the 
theme of the Psalm at the beginning, it has been imagined 
that it wants a clause, which is taken from the second verse, 
viz. "K^lni* h^. After this the second verse thus denuded of 
a part of itself is made to be^n with 1? instead of '™!. By 
such arbitraiy procedure, two verses are made to come fort^, 
whose sense is, — 

1. Unto thee Jehovah, mj soul irill I lift up ; 
I shall not be uham«d. 

2. In thae my Ood haTe I tniated ; 

Mine aiemies shall not triumph over me. 

After this follows the third verse unmutilated — 

3. Likeirise all those waiting for thee shall not be uhuned ; 
Ashsmed shall be the traitors without cause. 



■ See Heogstenberg's Commentarj on the Psalms, toI. i. pp. 486, 
429. English Tersion. 
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Compare witK this the sense of the Tersee as thej ataod in 
the test, and it will appear on which side is the preference. 

1. TJnto thee JehoTkh, mj loul will I lift up ; 

2. Mr Qod, in thee h&re I trusted, let me not be uhamad ; 
Let not mine oiemies triumph orer me. 

3. Tea all those wuting for thee shall aot be ashuaed ; 
Ashamed shall be the tnutors without cause. 

In the latter case, the psalmist first expresses his fixed deter- 
mination to seek protection in Gtod. Next, he indicates that it 
has been exercised already, Our^bre he may not be pnt to 
shame. The mention of being pnt to shame immediatelj sug- 
gests the general maxim on which he grounds his prajer for 
deliverance, shewing that he does not ask for any special dis- 
pensation in his own behalf; 

Tea all who irait on thee shall not be ashamed ; 
Ashamed shall be the tt^tors without cause. 

But in the former case, where conjecture arbitrarily amends 
the text, this connexion of ideas is spoiled : " I shall not be 
ashamed," or rather, " let me not be ashamed," is separated by 
an entire veise from the third, although it should manifestly 
be in close sequence to it ; for the emphatic yea at the com- 
mencement of the third verse introducing the verb aahttmad, 
shews that the j^teaker passes at once from his own particular 
case " let me not be ashamed, let not mine enemies triumph 
over me," to the case of all in similar circumstances with him- 
self not bemff aehamed. But it is unnecessary to dwell on such 
unwarranted dismemberment of the Psalm before us. Far 
better is the text, as all copies exhibit it, than as it comes forth 
&om the hand of the reformer. It appears to have now aU the 
regularity it ever had. Each verse that comes within the 
alphabetical seties has two clauses ; the first and last verses 
standing apart. The second verse and the fifth do not at 
present consist of three clauses ; nor is it likely that they were 
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ever meant to be aepamted into three. The Mosoretea have 
divided them properly. 

145^ iWm. 

This Psalm ia also alphabetical. It is obserrable, however, 
that a verse beginning with 3 is wanting. Hence the Psalm is 
at once imagined to have had at first a i verse, which has dropped 
out of the test throng^ the carelessness of transcribers. On con- 
sulting ancient antboritieB, one MS. of Kennicott, viz. 142 at 
the bottom of the page has a verse beginning with i, supplying 
the apparent omission, viz. l'iP?0 ^?|i Tpn? V^T} ^?? "J'T IP?M, 
"Jehovah is fidthftil in all his words, and holy in all his 
works." The Septnagint, Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic ver^ 
sioufi have the same supplement to the common text. 

The qnestioQ now is, was the Psalm ori^nally perfect in 
its alphabetical structure, the verse in question having been 
unaccountably dropped out of all existing collated Masoretic 
copies except a modem one, though retted in the Septnagint ; 
or, has the Septnag^t supplied the fancied omission through a 
mistaken notion that there was a deficiency ? 

There is no probability that the supplied verse was origi- 
nally in the text Agreeably to the analogy of other alpha- 
betical Psalms, the structnre is not perfect throughout. Form 
was sacrificed to the sense. The writer did not put himself 
under restraint, for the sake of external regularity of structure 
in the ode. The chief motive fat the omission of the letter i 
seems to have been the designed arrangement of the whole 
. into three equal stanzas, each containing seven verses. Hence 
one of the twenty-two letters of the alphabet had to be dropped. 
The Septni^;int obviously borrowed the supplied verse from 
the seventeenth which follows, merely changing P^ righteoua 
into IPM^ faithful, which latter word was derived from Psalm 
cxi. 7. The other ancient translations quoted followed the 
Seventy in this addition to the text. 
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At the end of the Fsalm aa additional verse is found in 
twelve MSS. of Kennicott and De Bosai, in two aa at first 
written, one as it now is ; as also in the Soncino Bible. It is as 
follows:—!^ %i d^S tyf nPipp rp rriJi vr^^^^ "But we will 
bless the Lord from henceforth even for ever. Praise ye the 
Lord." This verse is evidently spnrioufi ; and was probably 
taken from prayer-books, as De Rossi supposes, for he fonnd it 
in several. 

iWm xvi. 10. 

In the received text we find the word TTPn in Psalm 
xvi. 10, though it is pointed with the vowels of the singular 
TpP.r!, and a marginal note states that yod is saperflnona. 
The difference between the singular and the plural is thought 
to be important in this instance, because the former means 
Christ, the latter the pious in generaL Hence most Jews adopt 
the plural, most Christians the singular, as might have been 
expected. Great zeal has been displayed in defending the 
latter against the Jews, with accusations of their corrupting 
the text for their own purpose, lest it should apply to ChrisL 
Perhaps the polemic indignation of some Christian authors has 
led them too &r in this matter. They might have spared theix 
vituperations till it had been proved that the Jews had wilfully 
felsified the text It is matter of regret that the point should 
have been ai^ed as a theological one ; for in that case, pas- 
sions and prejudice are apt to run away with sober reason. It 
is a critical question, and nothing else; which ought very 
carefully to be kept apart from the debatable field of dogmatic 
theology. 

We must say at the outset, that we do not agree with those 
writers who make a great deal out of the difference between 
the two readings, as if it were essential. It is much the same 
as to sense which of the two be adopted. The singular refers 
directly to Christ ; the plural, in referring to the stunts, in- 
rluden Christ ; for he is their head and representative. Even 
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the siogolar, as Alexander obaerrea* Ib really collectiTe, and 
tDclndes the vhole class of God's chosen and EaTOured ones, 
whose head Chriet is. In this way it is apparent that theie is 
little real difference between the two readings. There is therefore 
no canse for invectiTes against the Jews with their plural read- 
ing ; an if they had expelled Christ from the passage. He 
may be there still, though the plural he adopted. And though 
the textual reading l3e unquestionably that one to which the 
vowels should he adapted, yet the Maaoretes direct the singn- 
Ur to be read, shewing at least that all the Jews did not favour 
the pluta). 

Hengstenberg regards the plural as the original reading 
because — 1. It ia supported by the preponderance of external 
authorities. The testimony of MS8. is cbiefiy on its side; 
and that cannot be outweighed by the teetimouy of ancient 
versions. 

2. The plural, aa the more difficult reading might be readily 
exchanged for the singular, which is eaeier.f 

The first of these arguments ia weighty in favour of the 
plural reading. Ila force cannot be denied. Against it may 
be put the fact, that 263} M3S. of Eennicott and de fiossi, 
eight a prima matm and three as now altered, have the singu- 
lar. These however are by no means the majority of MSS., 
as Eennicott intimates when he says that the plural reading is 
even now found only in a few of the latest MSS. Auriville 
repeats the same incorrect statement. They are the minority 
of all the MSS. written before printing, for they are very little 
more than the half of auch as have been collated by Eennicott 
and De Rossi. 

As far then as MSS. are concerned, the plural ia better sup- 
ported than the singular, as Hengstenberg truly affirms. 

* The PuJms (TMiatated and explainodbjJ. A.Aleujxler, vol. i.p. 116. 

\ CommenUrj on the Pwlmi, toI. i. p 3C1. English traoslstiou. 

X Jahn orroneouslj ujs 365. 
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On tbe other hand, all the aouent reTsiona exhibit the 
aingular. The Septuagint, Syriac, Vulgate, Cbaldee para- 
phrase have it Indeed no old tmnslation haa any other 
reading. It is also in Jerome, the Babylonian Talmud, Mid- 
rash Tehillim, Yalkuth Simeon, and Tarious Babbinical works. 
In the New Testament, the apostles Peter and Paul quote the 
passage in the singular. De Boasi also enumerates 6fty ancient 
editions which have it. 

Aarirille* states that Jacob Ben Ghayim was the first 
editor who put the plnral in the text, with a circle referring to 
a marginal note to the effect that "• is superfluous. Bombeig'a 
edition which he superintended was printed in 1525, 1526. 
But in this assertion he is mietaken, for the plural was in the 
Neapolitan Psalter published in 1490. It is probable how- 
ever that BDCceeding editors followed Ben Ghayim down to 
tbe present day. It ia impossible at this time to discover the 
motive or motives which led the first editor to depart &om the 
printed text which preceded him. Did he follow the antnent 
Masorah in giving the plural ? or did he pat the plural in 
the text without authority ? What led Ben Chayim to pat in 
the margin the Masoretic note that yod is redundant? Is 
that his own opinion ? These are questions to which different 
answers will be given. We think that the Neapolitan editor 
and Ben Chayim must have bad such ancient authority as 
appeared to them overwhelming for the insertion of the plnral 
in tbe text ; while tbe latter honestly put the note of the 
Masoretes that the yod should be omitted. He gave the 
Masoretic opinion in the margin ; but the reading of ancient 
copies in the text. On the whole, we are inclined to consider 
the singnlar the true authentic reading, rather than the pluiaL 
The weight of ancient testimony ia in favour of it. Internal 
evidence is also on the side of the singular. Thronghont the 

* DisBertationea ad iBcme litMrat et philol. orient, pertineutes, 
p. Ifi3, et seq. 
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Psalm one person appears aa the speaker ; and therefore the 
plural does not suit the context. Hengstenberg indeed argoes 
that the plnral as the more difficult reading might be ex- 
changed for the singular by such as knew not what to do with 
it, especially as an individoal speaker appears throoghontj 
hot to this we reply in his own words, that it is absurd to ex- 
tend this rale of criticiBm so iar as to leave oat of account the 
entire weight of external anthorities.* 

Though there is no reasonable ground for dogmatising on 
this disputed question where able scholars such as Fischer, 
Stange, Brans, Ce Wette, Ewald, Hengstenberg, advocate the 
plural, in oppofdiion to the prevailing current of opinion among 
Christian writers, jet we cannot but adopt the singular, f 

1 Sam. xvil 12-31, and 55-58. 

In the seventeenth cliapter of the first book of Samuel two 
passages, the first of considerable length, have excited much 
attention. We shall advert to them separately. 

xvii. 12-31. — These verses give an interesting account of 
David's being sent to the camp to visit his brethren ; of his 
conversatioD with the men of Israel relative to Goliah's chal- 
lenge, and their telling him of the reward offered by Saul to 
him who should conquer the Philistine ; of Eliab's behaviour 
to his brother David on hia making inqnity about what should 
be done to the victor ; and of Saul's being made acquainted 
with what David had s^d, and sending for the latter. 

The twenty verses in qneslion have been considered by 
many an int^pohtion which the Hebrew text did not origi* 
sally contain. 

In favour of this view of them, both external and internal 
evidence has been adduced. 

The Septnagint vermon omits them, at least in the Vatican 

* Chrutologie def altoi TwtameDts, toL i. p. 168. 
t See De Romi, 8choli» Critica in T. T. Ubrot, p. 99. 
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cop7. It would Beem also from Rennicott's reasoning about 
the Alezandnne copy, that the transcriber of it had a MS. be- 
fore him which wanted the versea. It ia thought that the 
traoscribet of the Alexandrine having written what is now in 
the eleventh verse, was b^iinoing what is at present the thirty- 
second, when after writing xal ihn ^ttuli, he perceived that 
either the Hebrew or some oflier Qreek copy, or the margin of 
his own copy, had a number of intermediate verses. So 
without erasing tTm he proceeded to write the addition, thus 
leaving a decifflve proof of his own interpolation.* In this 
manner Kennicott ingenioufily reasons ; and though we might 
take exception to his argumentation, we allow it to pass. We 
concede to him that the Alexandrine aa well as the Vatican 
copy omitted the verses ; or should rightly have omitted theni, 
as not being in the MSS. from which they were transcribed. 

On the other hand, all Hebrew MSS. all ancient vereionB 
except the Septnagint, and all ancient writers, witness in 
iavooT of the verses. Thus the external evidence for their 
authenticity is overwhelming. 

But such as advocate their snpposilirioasness rely most on 
internal evidence. Let as hear their arguments : — 

1. After David had been of so much service to the king, 
in causing the evil spirit to depart from him ; af^ its being 
recorded how greatly Sanl loved him, and that be had made 
him his armour-bearer; after the king had sent to Jesse to 
signify his intention of keeping his son with him, all which 
are particularly mentioned in the latter part of the preceding 
chapter, the account of hie keeping his father's sheep afiei' 
wards, and being sent to his Inethren on this occasion must 
appear to be somewhat improbable. 

2. What is here said of the premium that Sanl had offered 
* TtM Btato of the priuted Hebrew text, Diuertation the lecond, 
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to him who should conquer the Philistine, ia oot well conais- 
tent with the account afCerwardB given. 

3. Eliab's behaviour, as here represented, ia not only re- 
markahlfl, but unaccountable and absurd. 

4. The inquiries of a young man, who is not said to have 
declared any intenliona of accepting the challenge of the Philis- 
tine, would scarcely have been related to the king. So Ken- 
nicott, after Pilkingtou, argues.* 

The arguments now adduced have much plausibility and 
force. It is hardly surprising that they have been pronoooced 
tinanswerablc, as they have been by critics like Boothroyd. 
In consequence of them, Horsley was led to believe that the 
last ten verses of the preceding chapter relating to Saul's mad- 
ness and David's introdoction to the court on that occasion are 
misplaced. Let these tea verses, says he, be removed to a 
place between the ninth and tenth of the eighteenth chapter, 
and this seventeenth chapter be connected immediately with 
the thirteenth verse of the sixteenth chapter, and all inconsis- 
tency in the narrative will be removed, f 

We have elsewhere} stated some considerations against 
this solution, which need not be lepeated here. It is not satis- 
fitctoiy. The difiBcalties of the narrative are not removed by 
it The passage must either be an integral part of the Hebrew 
text as it now stands, or a sporious addition to it 

With all the thought we have been able to devote to this 
topic, we cannot suppose that the section was a later interpo- 
lation. No adequate reason for the later insertion of it in the 
original text has been given. It m^hi be worked up, as Een- 
nicott says, by some &nciM Rabbin ; but it is most unlikely 
that BO long a passage should be inserted in the margin of 
Hebrew copies and afterwards taken into the text The 

* State of the printed Hebrew text, Diisertation lecond, p. 4S0, 
et. Mq. + Biblical Criticism, vol. i. pp. 331, 338. 

t Sacnd Hennsneutici, p. Ml, et leq. 
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Jews did not deal with copies of their sacred books after that 
fitahioQ. 

The general character of the books of Samuel leads, as we 
believe, to a solution of the difficulty. It is now admitted by 
all critics, even by HSvemick, that these books were partly 
compiled. Different materials were employed in their com- 
position. Books of annals, reg^ters, and oral tradition con- 
tributed to them. Their compilatory, fragmentary character 
appears onmistakeably in various parts. 

Proceeding on this admitted ground, it may be inferred 
that Ae or^nal writer of what is now the sixteenth chi^)ter 
was difierent from the writer of the aerenteenth chapter. The 
sources of the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters were not the 
same. The account of David given in the sixteenth chapter is 
very incomplete. It is brief and imperfect in itself. It was 
necessary to say something more of bim and his parentage. 
The section before us therefore, or something like it, was 
needed. Accordingly, the compiler of the whole book took it 
from a source before him and placed it where it now is, without 
solicitude as to its nicely fitting the context It has (Ae (^ 
pearawx of disturbing the connexion, or at least of not beii^ 
exactly adapted to it Bnt this seemed a small thing to the 
annalist He knew that it presented a true and accurate ac- 
count of a portion of David's history ; and saw that there was 
no better place for it as a whole than the present one. It might 
have been inserted in places more <AronologicaUy appropriate 
by dividing and distributing the parts of it ; but keeping it 
together, it was pnt where it now is. Nor is this the only 
place in the books of Samuel where passages do not aeem to 
agree well with one another. Apparent contradictions have 
been adduced which must be accounted for on the same prin- 
ciple. The compilatory character of the books must be con- 
sidered. The writer of the whole pat together materiab 
derived from various sources, without believing it to be either 
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necessary or essential to bring them into exact accordance in 
their historical sequence and relationship. 

1 Sam. xvii. 55 — xviii. 5. 

These verses are also omitted from the Vatican copj of the 
Septuagint, and supposed to contradict the latter part of the 
sixteenth chapter. Hence many modem critics reject them as 
a later interpolation. It is unnecessary to give the reasons 
drawn irom the context for their supposed spuriousness. They 
are similar to those detailed in the preceding section. The 
solution is the same as was applied to verses 12-31. But 
there is no real inconsistency. The verbs in the fifty-fifth and 
following verses should be rendered in the plnperfecL Some 
things are repeated, the mention of which would have inter- 
rupted the course of the narrative ; and xviii, 2, 5 obviously 
refer to the commencement of what is related in xiv. 52. As 
was already said, the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters were 
taken Irom difierent documents ; and the seventeenth chapter 
should terminate with what is now the fifth verse of the 
eighteenth. 

1 Sam. vi. 19. 

"And he smote the men of Bethshemeah, because they 
had looked into the ark of the Lord, even he smote of the 
people fifty thousand and three score and ten men : and the 
people lamented, because the Lord had smitten many of the 
people with a great slaughter." 

The extraordinary number of persons here specified, viz. 
50,070 arrests the attention of every reader. It did not escape 
Tindal and Voltaire. Indeed it appears incredible. Beth- 
shemesh was a small town. It could scarcely have had Jive 
thousand inhabitants, much less,;^^. Neither could so many 
people belonging to the surrounding district have been gathered 
together in haste, and inhabitants be still left after the de- 
struction of so many. Various ways of lessening the extrava- 
2d 
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gsQt nnmber have been attempted. The original word^ are 
e^-K f)^ D»Bton thH dip?*, i.e. Uterallj, mventg mm, fifty 
tfuMsand men. The Vulgate translates, " de popnlo sep- 
tuaginta viroB, et quinqnaginta millia plebia." This view is 
adopted by Anton and Manrer, the latter of whom paraphrases 
thns : " et clade affecit ex Bethschamitis, quoniam arcam Jovae 
nimis cnriose ioepexerant, et clade affecit ex populo, (ex illis) 
septuaginta homines, (ex hoc) quinqnaginta millia hominnm." 
" Ar^d he smote of the BelJishemiUs seoenly men ; of ike peopU 
generally fifty thoumnd »b«ii."* According to this explanation, 
the Hebrew words commonly put together in one member of 
the sentence are separated ; and in their separated state referred 
back to different clauses. But the method is iar-fetched, arti- 
ficial, unnatural. 

Bochart renders it, " acTenty men, fif^, viz. ont of a 1000 ;" 
which must also be rejected. 

The " Exegetisches Handbuch" of HSpfner and Augnsti 
translates, " seventy out of 50,000," which is likwise onnatm^. 

Hassencamp, by removing the final mem of D*B'pr|, and 
putting it before the next word 1^, makes the phrase 
'^^ ^?w? '?'Ptl, thefifik of each family. But Tychsen property 
objects to this interpretation, observing that n^ with B^K 
never means any thing else in the Bible than a thousand men ; 
and that each family of the seventy must thus have consisted 
of five men at least, which is improbable. 

Eennicott's mode of rectifying the text is still more un- 
satis&ctoiy. It was examined and refiited by Hassencamp. 

De itossi, after two tmpabtished Targnms, translates, 
" seventy men equivalent to 50,000," i. e, the death of the 
seventy principal men of the place was equal to the destruction 
of 50,000. This is the least probable interpretation of all iliat 
have been proposed. It savours of the conceit of a Babbin, 
rather than the character of the sacred writer. The text as it 
" CommeDtariiu Criticua Vet. Test. vol. i. p, I.'i?, 
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stands appears to be corrnpt. If it was meant to give the 
aamber 50,070 it ought to have been different, according to 
the constmction of the Hebrew langoi^e. It should have 
been t!^ Q*P^ ^^ WWrn or at least, b'^m e(?» □'Btorn e^K D^piC'. 

Thus forced by tlie necessity of the case we look to ancient 
authorities respecting the reading of the place. 

Three MSS. of Kennicott 84, 210, 418, and two others, 
viz. the Paris one cited by Honbigant, and that of Breithaapt 
cited at Jarchi's version, omit the three words meaning " fifty 
thousand men" leaving only " seventy men." Josephus omits 
the same, though elsewhere he often has larger numbers, not 
commonly smaller ones than the Hebrew text contains. Hence 
his testimony is weighty. The Syriac, with which the 
Arabic i^rees, has 5070 instead of 50,070, but even then, 
the number is incredibly large. The Septaagint, Chaldee, 
and Vulgate have the common reading. Thus external evi- 
dence is in favour of the received text Yet the internal 
necessity is so urgent, that the text must be pronounced 
corrupt. We agree with the five MSS. mentioned, and with 
such critics as Kennicott, Tychaen, Michaelis, Dathe, Huf- 
nagel, Jahn, Thenius, &c. in thinking that the three words 
B**!* ^?9 ty?ton mrere a marginal gloaa appended by some fiabbin, 
and afterwards taken into the text. They appear to have been 
written in the margin by one who thought that the seventy 
were equivalent to 50,000 ; as Tychsen* conjectures, and pro- 
duces an allegorical gloss from the Talmad to the effect that 
every one of the seventy was equivalent to 50,000. Or we 
may suppose with Beinkef that the onmeni] letter v= seventy 
stood at first in the text ; that & reader or copyist may have 
found in another copy the letter j =50,000, and either written it 
in the mai^n of the text, or taken it into his MS. itself. We 
should then have in the Masoretic text, besides the original 

* TenUmen, &e. p. SIS. 
t Beifarfige lui Erkl&ruug iea ftlteu TratuneDta, p. 1S9, et ■«q. 
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y =867611^, the marginal reading of another MS. 3= 50,000. 
p and 3 might the more readily be exchanged on acconnt of t)ie 
two pointa like the two upper heada of the letter ji. 

Either is a much more probable account of the origin of 
the marginal gloBB than that given bj Kennicott, which, though 
refuted by Hassencamp, is again quoted by Thenius. 

Thia is not the only instance in whicli incredibly large 
numbera appear in the present text of the Old Testament 

Thus in 2 Chron. xvii. 14, &c. Jehoshaphat King of Judah 
is said to hare had an army of 1,160,000 men besides those 
who were in the fenced cities throughout Jadah (verse 19). 
The usual computation is, that the men capable of bearing 
arms are a fifth part of the population. Thia gives 5,800,000. 
But if any one considers the extent of territory which Judah 
comprehended, fifteen geographical miles ftt)m north to south, 
and eight from east to west, he will see that so many persona 
could not live in it. If there were a population as large in 
proportion in the kingdom of Israel, then must Palestine and 
the country east of Jordan, where were Eeuben, Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, have had about 15,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants. 

Exag^rated numbers may also be found in 1 Sam. xv. 4 ; 
1 Chron. xix. 7 ; xxi. 5 ; zxii. 14 ; 2 Chron. iii. 4 ; xiii. 3, 
17, &c. &c In adjusting these numbers, all existing sources 
of evidence are of no benefit. Various conjectural methods are 
followed in bringing them within the bounds of probabili^. 
Some suppose that they are now ae they were originally j 
others that the passages have been cormpted. Beinke applies 
to them his great remedy, viz, that letters having been used 
for numbers were accidentally confounded firom similarity of 
form, or other causes. 

Psalm xxii. 17. 
In this verse occurs the word 1l«, which onr translators 
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render, (Ae^ have pierced. There are two other readings, viz, 
r>t{3 and ns. Let ns see what external authority each of the 
three readings has. 

1. VW3. This reading is found in 39 of Kennicolt and 
337 De Rossi ; perhaps in 207 of Eennicott, at present in 242 
of Kennicott, in the margin of 218; in the Complutensian 
Bible, in the Basel Psalter 1516, in the Polyglott Psalter of 
Fotken 1518, in the margin of the Psalterium Qnadraplez of 
Basel 1518, and in the margin of the Psalterium Quadruples, 
LugduD. 1530. Several writers state that thej saw the same 
reading, or that it was fonnd either in the text or margin of 
MSS. they mention. It is certain that there were good and 
ancient copies which formerly had it in the text, both from the 
great Masorah on Numb. xxiv. 9, which says that in some 
MSS. nta was written in the text ; and from Ben Chayim'a 
statement in the Masorah finalis of Bomberg's Bible, " in some 
most accurate books I have fonnd written in the text vik3, and 
in the margin nK3." Aquila followed the same reading in 
translating it jjaxfrai. The Septuagint (ijugat), the Syriac, 
the Vulgate, Jerome, the Arabic and Ethiopic versions, bad 
either r\va or the next reading nii. To this reading are re- 
ferred also those authorities in which is found ^cc^with shurek 
>, being a van curtailed, viz. cod. 1128 Boasi, the Plantin 
Bible 1571, the Antwerp Polyglott, Butter's Bible 1587, the 
AVittembei^ Psalter 1566, the Harmonic Psalter 1602. 

The PUntin edition haa in the margin rrD, and this va- 
riety of reading is indicated by a little circle in the Greneva 
Bible 1618 4to and 12mo; in the Polyglott Psalter of Basel 
1518; in the sisfold Psalter of Leyden 1530. 

There are also some MSS. that read "^^^fodientea, as if 
it were the participle of the verb, as 148 Eennicott or the 
Strasburgh Psalter from Oberlin'a collation, 368 De Bossi, In 
the margin of the Basel Psalter 1516, this reading with yod is 
attributed to the Jews, The Chaldec in the Antwerp Poly- 
glott seems to have had the participle. 
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Both readings, i.e. KV^ T?? rO?3 are in the Targam of cod. 
31 De Bossi ; in the great Kabbinicat Bible, and the JJondon 
Polyglott mn« T? pruj is in the Targiim of an Octaplar 
PBalter, and n^lD** T** in the Targam of cod. 32 De Boasi. 

2. ns. This reading ia in 649 Kenmcott, a MS. written 
by a ChriatiaQ, in the margin of two MSS. collated by Kenoi- 
cott, viz. 539, 542 ; bnt De Bossi, who recoUated them, says 
that the former, belonj^g to the thirteenth c^itmy, has it in 
a more recent character and blacker ink ; the latter, belonging 
to the fifteenth century, has the same K'ri in a yellower cha- 
racter and ftom the same hand which wrote the Masorah, 
therefore &om a Jew. It is also in the Wittemberg Psalter 
of 1566. It is a marginal ICri in the Heidelberg Triglott 
Bible 1586 ; in a Genera edition of the Psalms and Pro- 
verbs printed about 1616; in the Paris Psalter 1632; in 
the edition of the Psalms and Proverbs of Paris 1632, and 
in the Antwerp interlinear Bible of 1571. It is at the 
end among the various readings in Munster's Hebrew Bible 
1536; in the Basel Psalter 1538; in that of 1547; and 
in the Antwerp Polyglott. But Monster's Bible intimates 
that tlie reading was among Christians alone and their copies. 
This too is the general opinion of the Jews, as we learn fiDm 
Babbi Joseph Kimchi and his son David. Galatinue says 
that the reading was still found in some very ancient MSS. ; 
and Raymund Martini quotes a Rabbinical treatise in which it 
was among the correctumsa aonbarum, 

3. niQ. The few MS. authorities quoted in favour of the 
preceding two leave the vast majority for this one. The whole 
weight of MSS. is on its side. The Masorah supports it. 
There are only two Jewwh MSS. which are an exception in 
favour of rutli. The others that have the tatter reading are 
doubtful, or suspicions, or corrected by another hand, or of 
Christian origin. 

But all the ancient versions, except the Chaldee, favour 
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nio. Thus the MS8. are almoBt all for No. 3, and the ver- 
aioDS for No. 1. No. 2 has not a single primaiy MS. 

As far therefore as relates to external evidence, the received 
reading must be preferred at once. 

It is merely another form of it corrected, viz. ^Tl*^ that is 
in 245 Kennicott and 554 of De Bossi a prima matm, and 
another form with paiach, viz. 1^, which is in several MSS. 
and eight ancient editions. 

It is in favour of the received text also that it is the more 
difficult reading. The others might have readily originated in 
it, hut not the contnuy. We have no douht that the textual 
is the true reading, especially as the ancient translations are 
not against it They may have rendered tie Maaoretic reading 
as they do. 

It is matter of regret that many Christian writers ehoold 
have employed this text as an instrument of accusation against 
the Jews, as if the latter bad williiUy and maliciously corrupted 
it by changing the preterite plural of a verb, viz. nta or 
na into the present reading. Certainly there does not appear 
to be any foundation for the chai^. As far as we are able to 
judge they have preserved the original word.* 

In regard to the meaning of """^ it appears to be " as the 
lion," like Isaiah xxxviii. 13. All other constructions are 

* JuatiDUDi in his Octapla PsalteT (Genoa, 1016, fol.), who truuktes 
the unial reading licut Ito, ha> the following note : — " Sicut leo, duuiu« 
meae et pedes mei, sire manui meu et pedea meoi. Conatnictio defec- 
tiva, subaudiendumque impii taoquam leo nunua meaa et pedes meoB 
fodenint, perfoTavenint, male babuerunt, fixerunt,aut male tract* verunt. 
Siquidem verbum Hebraeum 1K3 atari quttd aliqui interpretati sunt 
foderunt, compOBitum est ex liten eiiiiilitudinem eignlGcante et ex 
nomine leonem dgnificaute. Kec auentio dicentibus Hebraeos huuc 
locum corrupisse, quod ex noftrU arbitrant mulli quiim dicunt legendum 
abud Hebiaeoi V13 earu deducta yoce a yerbo rPD earn qwod fodio 
rivB figo, sive vincio significat. Loca enim omnia quae Hebraei corrup- 
erant, studiosos hujus linguae non latent et ipse in noBtris echoUis difiiiBe 
de illis diiserui inter quae hie locus nee iinquam uum«ratUT." 
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objectionable, as Hengateoberg has ably shewn. It is trae 
that the common rendering they pierced, and the reading on 
which it is founded (ntu) have been recently defended against 
Hengetenbeig and his American follower Alexander ; bnt we 
cannot agree with the advocate in queattOD. His argumenta- 
tion looks as if it were one-sided.* 

There is much probability in the meaning assigned by 
Stnart to the verb iD'iW ikey pierced — a sense which the root 
certainly has in Pibel ; and we are inclined to adopt it f 
In this manner all is plain, for the verb in the first clause is 
left to be understood in the second, of which many examples 
occur. If additional authority in &vonT of '^^ meaning 
nothing else than as a lion were necessary, we might adduce 
that of Hupteld, the learned Hebraist.^ 

Judges xviii. 30. 
This verse stands thus in the English version : " And the 
children of Dan set up the graven image : and Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and his sons were 
priests to the tribe of Dan until the day of the captivity of the 
land." The proper name Manasseh stands thus in the com- 
mon Masoretic text ^P, with a mai^nal note calling atten- 
tion to nun suspended. Another reading drops the nun and 
has simply ^^, Moses. The inquiry then is, which of the 
two is the right reading. 

In favour of fi2*D are 744 of De Rossi tU first, as also two 
others a prima manu. Jerome has it ; and therefore the pre- 
sent Vulgate. It would also appear that some copies of the 
Greek version formerly read Moses. Four in Paris, one in the 
Vatican, and an octateucli belonging to University College 

■ See the Americ&n Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct. IBSl, p. 802, et seq. 

f See Hebrew CTiticiBms by Moaoti Stuart in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for Jtuiuary 1852, p. 51, et eeq. 

J " let unatreitig nicht anders als : vif ein Lort" are his words in a 
letter to the author. 
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Oxford, have it. All other MSS. and versioDS have the re- 
ceived reading, the only difference in the MSS. being that 27, 
9 a prima manu, and thirty-three editions have the letter nun 
inserted in its place ; 16, and one a pritna manu, present it 
in a little larger size than the other letters of the word ; while 
the greater Dumber of mannscript copies have it suspended. 
The weight of authority immensely preponderates in favour of 
Manasmh. 

Yet notwithstanding the external evidence for Manastek, it 
is likely that the other is the right reading. It is related in 
the Talmud* that this Gershom was the son of Moses ; but that 
on account of his son Jonathan's idolatrous conduct he is called 
the son of Manasaeh by inserting nun. Kabbi Tanchnm attests 
the same thing, saying that the name was written with nun 
suspended, because Jonathan's conduct was unsaited to the 
dignity of Moses and consonant to that of Manasseh. In like 
manner Rabbi Solomon Ben Melek quoted by Norzi says, that 
the i is redundant, because he was the son of Moses. Thus 
this tradition of the Jews is ancient and uniform. And it is 
likely to be true, because it is a testimony against themselves. 
They confess honestly that a letter was added, and give the 
reason of it It was the honour of Moses which led them to 
make Jouatban the first priest of idolatry, not a grandson of 
the great law-giver, but a grandson of Manaasek. The nun 
must have been written veiy early with the name, as it is in 
all the most ancient versions. 

2 Chron. xxii. 2. 
Here it is s^d in the received text that Ahaziah was forty- 
two years old when he began to reign. Bat in 2 Kings viii. 
26, it is written that he was two and twenity years old when 
he ascended the throne. The number 42 in Chronicles is in 
all Hebrew MSS, hitherto collated. It is also in the Vulgate. 
• Bava Batbrs, folio 109. 
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On the otber htuad, the ma^'gin of cod. 590 Kennicott, 
some editions of the Septuagint, as the Aldine, the Frankfort, 
&nd that in the Antwerp and Paris Polyglotts, a Greek truis- 
lator in Origen's Hezapla, the STtiac and Arabic versions have 
22. Most copies of the Seventy have 20, whence it is conjec- 
tured that *»! iU at first followed trw* I'xam, and was negli- 
gently dropped. 

The parallel passage in 2 Kings, and the age of Ahaziah's 
father at his death which was 40, make it necessary that the 
reading 22 should he taken into the text. The place mmt be 
corrupt. Kennicott conjectures* that the mistake was owing 
to one of the Hebrew numeral letters being mistaken for 
another, viz. 3 for d. Instead of 33 it was changed by mistake 
into 3D. It is more likely, that the letters being in the 
Samaritan character at the time when the Chronicles were 
written, one of them was taken for another, as the two denoting 
twenty and forty respectively are very similar. Jewish 
writers have tried to solve the difficolQr in varioos ways ; and 
the interpretations proposed by Christian anthois, on the sup- 
position that the text at present is nncorrupted, have been 
many ; but they are very artificial and improbable. 

Omem i. 
Wc have chosen this chapter, throughout which a consider- 
able number of various readings occur, not because the general 
sense of it is much afiected by any of them, but because an 
examination of it will illustrate an error often committed by 
the Samaritan scribes, as well as the scribes of those Hebrew 
copies from which the Septu^^nt version was made. There is 
an uniformity in the narrative. A certiun order is perceptible 
throughout the chapter. But the writer did not bind himself 
absolutely to that order. Indeed the sacred authors never do 
so. It is not the case in the alphabetical Psalms. There is 
* First Diuotation, p. 98. 
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no conBtraint j they exhibit perfect freedom in thdr moTemeuts. 
This is what might have been expected from the author of the 
Pentateuch who wrote at so early a period. He did not 
obserre the extreme regularity which one living in an artificial 
age would be careful to maiutun. A rigid attention to exter- 
nal form was not to be expected fiom the age in which Moses 
lived, the object he had in view, and the influences by which 
he was moved. But meddling scribes, observing deviations 
from the principle which appears to pervade the narrative of 
the creation, tried to remove them. They filled np what 
seemed to be wanting, transferred clanses fiom other verses, 
transposed, added, and subtracted words, for the purpose of 
having everything conformable to the one plan on which the 
writer appeared to construct his descriptioD. But their officious 
meddling is abhorrent to the ideas of him who wrote the 
Pentateuch. He was not guided by their minute artificialities. 
He did not think of observing the rounded regularity they 
wish to introduce into his simple narrative. Fatting into it, 
as they do, more of the modem and the studied, they detract 
so lax from the artless and the antique which characterised 
both the period and the man. 

The first instance of a various reading which will exem- 
plify these remarks is at the sixth verse, where the Septuagint 
places at the end, xuJ iyinn i»ruc, because in other instances, 
as in verses 9, 11, &c. this statement follows, " and Crod said." 
Accordingly the inference is drawn, that by some accident, the 
words I? '>??] have been transferred to the end of the seventh 
verse from the end of the sixth. It is very hazardous to draw 
this conclusion on the sole authority of the Septuagint, where 
no necessity or exigency exists. In the seventh verse, it is 
related that Qod made the firmament, which, in the sixth, 
he had commanded to be ; and therefore the Hebrew clause 
" and it was so " is really more appropriate at the end of the 
seventh, where it now stands, than at the end of the sixth, 
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where the Seventy put it. lliere can be little doabt that the 
position it occupies in the latter arose iiom the BCtibes, and 
their notions of uoiformity. We therefore reject the emenda- 
tion adopted by Geddea and Pliiachke* on the authority of the 
Seventy. 

Id like manner, in the eighth verse, the same veision sap- 
plies, xat iTSir i iii; in Ka\ir, because this Statement occurs 
in the tenth and twelfth verses. Hence some critics, such as 
Boothroyd and PlUschke, think that the clause was originally 
in the Hebrew, having been preserved by the Septuagint 
alone-t Or, Kennicott is ready with two other emendationst 
which he prefers even to the Greek, viz. either that the words 
" and God saw that it was good," now in the tenth verse, 
should be transposed to the eighth, before " and the evening 
and the morning were the second day;" or, that the words, 
" and the evening and the morning were the second day," 
in tlic eighth verse, should be inserted in the tenth, after *' and 
God saw that it was good." It is a pity that the text were 
not left undisturbed ; for such interference with it is out of 
place on the present occasion, as Toepler justly observeB.§ 

In pursuance of the same system, the Septuagint repeats 
the words xal avyiix^ ri Uu^, x. r. X. in the ninth verse. 
" We naturally expect after ' And bo it was ' to find the event 
detailed," says Boothroyd. The " natural expectations" of 
modem writers should be sparingly and cautiously transferred 
to Moses. Here he would repudiate the amendment assigned 
to him. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth verses, the received text 
reads : — " And God said. Let there be lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to divide the day from the night ; and let them 

* Lectiones Alexaudrinae et Hebnicae, p. 11. 

t Biblia Hebraic^, &c. by B. Boothrojd, 

t Dissertat. Qeneralis, cd. Bnins, pp, 174, 175. 

§ T'o Pentatcuchi inleq)rct»t. Alexand. indole critica et hennen. p. 1 1 . 
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be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years : And 
let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth : and it was so." 

Here the Samaritan, Septaagint, one MS. of Kennicott and 
one of De Rossi, insert in the fourteenth verse the words " to 
give light apon the earth." Hence the verse would read, 
" And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth, and to divide the day trom 
the night," &c. The supplied clause is obviously borrowed 
from the next verse ; and the repetition of it appears anything 
but natural. " The chief design of the heavenly Inmioaries," 
says Boothroyd, " establishes the Samaritan reading." But 
does not the Samaritan reading make the design of the 
heavenly luminaries to be stated twice in succession? Is not 
this a redundancy which it inserts in the text ? 

Officious critics think that they can improve even upon the 
Samaritan in this place. " There is a manifest redundancy," 
says Geddes, " in these two verses ; and I have some suspicion 
that verse fifteen is an interpolation,"* This is bold enough. 
Akin to it is the conjecture of Boothroyd : — " Some scribe 
having omitted the words (supplied by the Samaritan] in their 
proper place, afterwards inserted them ; and hence originated 
the fifteenth verse."t This is worse than trifling. It is idle 
and mischievous tampering with the text, in the absence of 
authority and reason, la there any good ground for suspecting 
the integrity of the Masoretic text in this place ? We can see 
none, except a peculiarity of construction which appears thus in 

English, " let there be lights in the firmament of heaven, 

and let them be for lights in the firmament of heaven," &c. 
Here there is no tautology. It is said first, " let luminaries 
be" or exist ; and secondly, " let them be for laminaries in the 
firmameat of heaven to give light upon the earth," designating 
* Critical Nmarks on the Hebrew Scripture*, p. 18. 
t Biblia Hebniica, ad vers. 
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the purposes for which thej were made. This is quite natural. 
The writer speaks first of making the luminaries ; and then of 
the diapoaing of them so as to fulfil the purposes for which they 
were made. It is true that in the fourteenth verse the object 
fi>r which the Inminaries were made is stated immediately after 
God 8«d " let there be lights ; " but the fifWnth verse, in re- 
taming to the purpose they were made for, illustratee Ae words 
of the fourteenth. 

In the twentieth verse the Septnag^t supplies, as it did at 
the sixth, xnl iymrn o'iVm;. The reason of the insertion is ap- 
parent ; but it most be rejected as before from the Hebrew text 

At the 26th verse the Syriac version alone inserts " becut 
qf^ alter " every," as if the Hebrew were f^ fwi T??- Hence 
Dimock and others suppose that the supplied substantive was 
early dropped. This is wholly unwarranted. 

In the 28th verse, the Septnagint adds after " and over 
the fowl of the air," amd over all cattle and all the earth ; bnt 
the Syriac has merely " and over the cattle," and does not 
therefore agree with the Septna^nt, as has been said. Hence 
some think that the supplied words originally belonged to the 
Hebrew. " The addition," saye Bootkroyd, " is conformable 
to the Hebrew idiom, and particularly to the order observed 
throughout the whole chapter." Tea ; bnt it is obviously taken 
from the twenty-sixth veise. ■ 

Geneais ii. 
Qen. ii. 2. " And on the seventh day Qod ended his work 
which he had made ; and be rested on the seventh day from 
all his work which he had made." 

Here instead of the seventh day, the Samaritan, Septna^nt, 
Syriac, and Josephus, read sixth day : " And on the sixth day 
Glod ended bis work," &c. &c. The reason of this ulteration 
is manifest, lest the text should appear to say that Giod cre- 
* See Lee, Prolegomeiw in Biblia Polyglotta LoDdioenBU minora, p. 10. 
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ated anything on the seveDth day. On the ground of an 
imaginary diflScnlty these versions proposed at once to change 
the word. And it is strange that Houbigant, Cappell, and 
lUgen should have followed them ; with Kennicott and Booth- 
royd of course. The alteration should not have been pro- 
posed. It savours of the Samaritan and Septuag^t scribes. 
To remove all appearance of inconsistency between the present 
Masoretic reading and the narrative, GlaseiuB, Michaelia, 
Dmsins, Pilkington, and others render tlie verb in the pluper- 
fect, " had ended on the seventh day." Geddes* however 
objects that it does not remove the difficult, which arises, as 
he thinks from the preposition a, not &om the verb. The 
sense is frigid, if the proposed rendering be adopted. " After 
Gtod bad ended his work on the seventh day, he rested on the 
seventh day fixim all his work." The true sense of the verb 
with which the adjective is connected is, put an end to bis 
work the seventh day. The following words su£Sciently shew 
that the work did not extend into the seventh day ; which it 
m^fu do, as &ir as the terms before us are concerned. The 
clause may or may not imply that something was created on 
the seventh day. 

Apart from the slight external evidence in favour of the 
new reading, internal evidence is against it ; for the writer had 
ceased to speak of the sixth day at the end of the preceding 
chapter; and the parallelism will not admit of the renewed 
mention of that day in the present verse, f 

Qea. ii. 24. Here some authorities read, instead of " they 
Bhatl become one flesh," " they ttoo shall become one flesh," 
or, "of the two of them shall be one fleeh." The difference 
of reading lies in inserting the adjective two with a pronomi- 
nal 8u£Sx or pronoun. 

* Critical remarks on the Hebrew ScriptUKi, p. 23. 
t See Qeeenius, De Pent&teuchi Samaiitani origine, &c. pp. 50, GI. 
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No Hebrew MS. yet collated has the word two. It is 
found however in the Samaritan, the reading of which is 
Dr^JBto, in the Septuagint, the Syriac, Jerome in the Latin 
version or Vulgate, the Targnm of Fseudo-Jonathan, in the 
New Testament {Matt xix. 5; Mark x. 6; 1 Cor. vi. 16; 
Ephesians v. 31). Philo, and Jerome in hia commentary on 
the EphesianB, also have it. 

In consequence of these witnesses, many critics have little 
hesitation in admitting the Samaritan reading as authentic. 
Houbigant, Michaelis, Starck, Kennicott, and others receive 
it. But there is room for doubt; and accordingly Fabricy, 
Simon, and most critics are adverse to ita reception. It is 
much against it that no Hebrew MS. whatever exhibits it. 
And then the versions in its favour resolve themselves into 
two authoritieB, viz. the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Sep- 
tuagint translation. There is at leaat ground for sapposing 
that the Syriac and Pseudo -Jonathan have not been free from 
the inflnence of the Septoagint upon them. The reading is 
very like a Samaritan one in its character, which adds for the 
sake of perspicuity, or supplies an apparent deficiency. It is 
like Samaritan and Septuagint paraphrase. And we are in- 
clined to look upon it in that light. What contirms us in this 
view is the verb vm before the word supplied, which is altered 
in the Samaritan copy into ^•J\. Indeed this change was re- 
quired. And yet ''i?! is found in all Hebrew MSS. • 

It is no good objection that the New Testament agrees 
with the Samaritan and Septuagint. It is well known that the 
writers of it generally quoted from the Seventy. They fol- 
lowed those ancient translators in places where there is a wide 
difference between the Grreek and the original. If the dreek 
gave the aense of the Hebrew, they deemed it sufficient for 
their purpose. In their view, the ipsismna verba were not 

* Lee, Prolegomena in Biblia Poljglotta, &c. p. 11. 
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essential or necessaiy.' On the whole, we believe that the 
Maaoretic reading shoold not be distorbed in this place, though 
anch critics as Boothroyd think it evCdertth/ wrong. 

Zechariah xiL 10. 

" And 1 will poor apon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplica- 
tions : and they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
and they shall mourn for him, as one moumeth for bis only 
son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitter- 
ness for his fiiBt-bom." 

Here the received text has *?M upon me. Another reading 
is ^ upon km, instead of upon me. Let us look at the ex- 
ternal evidence in &Tonr of 1*?K. In the first place, thir^- 
eight MSS. have it. Eight have it a prima manu, twelve 
now, five perhaps, four in the margin. One MS. of De 
BoBsi remarks that Vtn is read in others, and eighteen have 
it as a marginal K'ri. It is written \^ defectively in one 
MS. 

Baymtmd Martini testifies that there were many MSS. in 
the thirteenth century which had this reading; and therefore 
he accuses the Jews of changing it. Peter Niger, aa quoted 
by Wolf brings the same accusation against them. 

The Soncino edition of the prophets, 1486, has this read- 
ing. Various Jewish writers give it, the Talmudists in the 
Treatise Succa, Saadias, Rabbi Parchon. In their commen- 
taries it is followed by Rabbi Joseph Kara, Eabbi Isaias, 
Rabbi Abenezra, Jarchi, Kimchi in the older editions of his 
commentary and others. A note in the margin of 296 Ken- 
nicott says that it is the reading of the oriental Jews. 

The Apostle John ie also qooted for it Citing the pas- 

* " Nemo in crisi Nori TMUmenli exercibituB, id pro rato sumeret 
aut DomiDum noBtrum, aut Apostoloa ejus, de Terbisvel etUm locutioni- 
18 igiBse." Ibid. 
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sage he has ^«mu n'c i> i^iximitcu in his Goq>el xiz. 37 ; 
and in the ApocalypBe (i. 7] abrir. 

Manj of the fathers both Greek and Latin have the same 
reading, aa Irenaena, Tertnllian, CTprian, Lactantius, Cyril, 
Barnabas, Hippolytos. Jerome states that Joha takes this 
testimony of Zechariah juaOa Bdmticam ventatem, shewing 
that such was the Hebrew reading in his day. The Greek 
scholiast on the codex Baiberini says the same of the apostle. 

The context is also adduced for this reading, in which the 
thir4 person is used, not the^at. " The context," says Dr. H. 
Owen, " manifestly require that it should be 17)!. "• 

Influenced by these testimonies, many critics prefer the pre- 
sent reading to the textnal one. Wbiston, Kennicott, Starck, 
Bohn, Tychsen, Dr. H. Owen, and many others adopt it; 
Bohn and Tychsen not decikdltf. 

On the other hand, the majority of MSS. and the bettor 
ones too, have the Masoretic reading. In like manner, all 
the ancient versions contain it. The Septuagint in all its 
varieties has it It is in the Syriac, the Chaldee, the Vulgate, 
the Arabic, Tfaeodotion. It is most probable that Aquila and 
SymmachoB also had tt Thus the weight of ancient translar 
tions is manifestly on the side of 7tf . 

The authority of the fathers is of no force, becaase they 
took the passage £rom John, rather than from Zechariah. 

With regard to the apostle himself, it is by no means clear 
that he read ^ rather than W. His quotation is inexact ; 
and the word before ns seems to have been omitted by him. 
It is certain that his words will agree with W as well as with 
VfK, It is therefore irrelevant to adduce him as a witness on 
either side. 

One thing is certain, that W is the more difficult reading, 
and was more likely to give rise to the other than the contrary. 

* The modea of quotation used b; the enugelical writers expluned 
and vindickted, p. 66. 
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It was the endeavour to get rid of the difficulty caused by ?»? 
which appears to have occasioned variations in the text. 

As to those who attribute the reading ^TK to the malice of 
the Jews, lest the textual one should prove the incarnation and 
divinity of Messiah against them, they have no ground for the 
charge. Have not the Jews preserved "7^, the very reading 
which is said to be most adverse to them ? How la it that 
the &r greater number of copies and the better ones, have the 
present Haeoretic reading ? How is it that some of the keenest 
Jewish writers agtunat Ghristianity, such as Lipmann, Babbi 
Isaac, Abarbanel, and other Jewish doctors read *?K, without 
mentioning any other form of the word. Norzins also con- 
fesses, that rj^ is not the reading of the sacred text. The real 
state of the case probably was, that the marginal reading was 
introduced ^3y scribes, in consequence of the context They 
wished to make the context uniform, by having the third per- 
son throughout It was nnskilfiilness not ignorance that led 
to it Thus we agree with such critics as Carpzov, Dathe, 
De Rossi, Hitzig, and many more, who abide by the Maso- 
retic text For other remarks on the identity of meaning 
between the first person in Zechariah and the third in John's 
gospel, we must reJer the reader to another work.* 

Genesis iv. 8. 
Here the sense seems to be imperfect : " And Cain said to 

Abel his brother and it came to pass, when they 

were in the field," &c. In the English version it stands, 
" And Gain talked imtk Abel his brother," &c. ; bat it ta doubt- 
ful whether the verb bears this sense j or, if it does bear it, 
it is unnator^ to have recourse to it in this place. Three 
other explanations of it that have been proposed are objection- 
able. "Cain said to Abel his brother," is a dmple and 
obvious meaning of the clause. The apparent chasm is filled 
* Sacred Itermeiieutiiu, p. 378. 
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ap by the Samaritan copy, which Yeada fTTlT? "???., let us go 
into theJUld. With it agree the Septnagint, Syriac, Vnlgate 
and both the Chaldee paraphrases. 

No MS. hitherto colUted has the supplied words. All 
read as the present Hasoretic text does. They may have been 
conformed to it, if they were once different And some of the 
Jews themselves acknowledge a chasm, and insert the words. 
*' There are, says Rabbi Immanuel, who say that Cain said to 
Abel, let us go Ota into theji^." Besides there are MSS. which 
have here a pi»ka or vacant space, smaller or greater where 
words shonld come in. Eennicott ennmeistee twenty-two and 
De Rossi five in which the space left is larger than that in 
Van der Hooght's edition, where only one letter and the «opA- 
pasuk could be pat Forty-eight editions are also given by 
De Rossi having a like space, including the sixteen successive 
editions of the Venice Bible, but not that of Van der Hooght 
On the other hand, by far the majority of MSS. have no 
vacant space. A hundred and eighty-one of Eennicott, and 
seventyHjne of De Rossi, besides forty-five printed editions 
want it The learned Jewish entice Lonzannsand Norzi con- 
demn it as a mere mistake of copyists ; the latter observing 
that in the more accurate copies and in the synagogue rolls 
there was no such space. Rabbi Menachem de Loozano says 
that there should be no piska, for that there was none in the 
codex Hillel ; and that Maimonidee made no commencement 
of a section at the place. 

In like manner Symmachus, Theodotion, Onkelos, the two 
Arabic versions omit the words given by the Samaritan ; and 
Jerome too condemns them. 

The Masorah has been referred to in this instance. Thus 
the little Masorah (not the great Masorah, as Eennicott affirms) 
says on the verse P'S? nWVP? TIJ'O? ^'^, i.e. there are twenty- 
eight venet ending in the middle of a verse, viz. as to the sense. 
Many printed editions that have not a vacant apace put in the 
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margin xpDl (6p^ wSJiatd ptdea^ ex. gr. those of Jablonski and 
MichaeliB do thia. But such is act tJie Masorah, as the note 
in Doederlein'a edition of the Hebrew Bible and the words of 
Carpzov himself* might lead one to suppose. It is not the 
proper Maaoretic note. It was put bj such scribes as followed 
copies without the piska, and bj- editors who approved of that 
reading and gave it 

What then is meant by the Maaoretic note to this veree ? 
Does it Btgnify that the text is defective — that something was 
early omitted from it ? Kennicott's reasoning appears to pro- 
ceed on the affirmative reply to this question. But we doubt 
the probability of it What the Maaoretea seem to have meant 
IB, that the sense is elliptical — that something must be supplied 
to complete the meaning. That they intended to convey the 
idea that a word or words had been lost from the original 
Hebrew text, is not probable. It was only the sense that was 
to be supplied ; but not toords that were in the terf atjirst. 

In this case we ai« inclined to adopt the reading of the 
Samaritan copy. The context requires something to com- 
plete it, and with authorities so ancient we fill it up in the 
manner directed. The integrity of the Hebrew text ia of 
coarse defended here as elsewhere by many ; but we agree with 
those who prefer the Samaritan reading. 

Joshua xxi. 35. 
After the 35th verse of Joshua, chapter xxi. the text often 
has the two following verses : — 

nehip n^ lys n« i^iin nsBDi 

: HEniD nw nyrp n^ 

npD'p nM nenap nw nlirrp nsi 

:B3ik cy^)f ijenjp nw 

* " Contn vero ad Obd. it. B, Mason in Bibliis Haleuaibua notat : 
MPDD IC3 hiinc versum abtque^xkfi, seu spado lioea relictOj esse scri-. 
bendum," &c.— Crit. Sac Vet. Test. p. 304. 
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*' And oat of the tribe of Beaben, Bezer with her Baborfas, 
and Jahazi^ with her aabarbe; Kedemotb with her sahnrbs, 
Mephaath with bet enborbs ; fonr cities." 

I. The reraea as now given are aapported by manT- antbo- 
ritiea. 

1. Ninety-two MS8- of Kennicott and De lUwai have them. 
A few of these however have them a prima monu, or mm 
only not at fast ; or in the margin. 

2. They are in sixty-^ printed editions ennmerated by 
De Bossi. 

3. They are in the Syriac, Chaldee and Arabic versions. 

4. A few MSS. in the time of Kimchi which he quotes on 
Joehna xxi. 7, had them. 

Bat this Bommaiy gives an imperfect notion of the amount 
of external evidence in favour of the verses, because there are 
differences in the form in which they appear in the copies; so 
that it is necessary, for the sake of accuracy, to separate the 
testimonies which witness for the various forma presented by 
the veraes. 

n. The verses are also read thus : — d?PP "^"Tl ntt pwn nscip) 
"ly? "9 "^^ with the rest as before, meaning " And out 
of the tribe of Beuben to be a city of refnge for the manslayer, 
Bezer with her suburbs," &c. In iavour of this reading there 
are sixteen MSS., one of which is a prima manu, eight printed 
copies, a Targum in one of De Rossi's MSS. Four Venice 
editions of the Bible have marginal notes to the edect that 
the verses shonld be thus written, as they are found in the 
most correct Spauish MSS. 

" That the words to be a city of refuge fir the slayer are 
genuine, is strongly presnmeable from the Greek version, 
which has here r^v <raX(» ri ^tt/ya&turii^iot rou tpatiLeaainis. Bat it 
is made certain by the 7tii and 8th verses of the preceding 
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chapter, which tell us there were six cities of refi^, three on 
each side of Jordan, of which Bezer was one ; and yet, thotigh 
the other five cities are mentioned in this chapter as dtiea tf 
refuge, Bezer b not mentioiied as such," &c This is the view 
of Kennicott* 

HL Sometimes the thir^-sixth verae reads thus : 
nehjp ntfi irraii iva r» ijitn nansm 
i,e. "And out of the tribe of Beuben, Bezer in thedes^, with 
her subnrbs," &c ; the rest being the same. 

Twenty-three MSS. have this addition, several of them 
however only in the margin, others as corrected ; and one of 
them I?™??. 

IV. At other times, the two latter readings are pat together 
thus — 

" And out of the tribe of Beuben, to be a dty of reiuge for 
the manslayer, Bezer in the desert, with her Hnborbs ;" the rest 
as before. 

Thirty-five MSS. have this reading, several of them having 
the dispnted words supplied or in the mai^n. Five printed 
editions exhibit it The Septna^t, the Vulgate, and a Tar- 
gum on the prophets &vonr it. Korzi says that the verses 
were found thus in old Spanish MSS. ; bat the result of De 
Rossi's collations does not confirm the statement It should 
also be noticed that three of the moat important editions which 
have the verses in this form inclose them in brackets. The 
Vulgate omits the word mawla^ery and adds Miaor after Bezer 
in the desert Some MSS. of it omit Mwor, some, uftn> 
Jordanem contra Jericho, which clause ia wanting in the He- 
brew, and ia apparently borrowed from the parallel in 1 
Chron. vi. 

* The aUtte of the printed Hebrew text, pp- 443, 443. 
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There ore other minor rariedes of reading in the verses on 
which it is nseless to dwell, auch as, for "y?! "t?^, simply "WT nic 
withont the copulative ; for ntonp TO, rfoniJ nm with the copula- 
tive ; for fWP "?,' ^"^ "^ with the copulative. The re- 
spective authorities in favour of each of these three are drawn 
out in De Rossi's work wifh great accunu^ and fulness. Snt 
the variations are so trifling, that we need not do more than 
mention them. 

Let us now look at the weight of authority in favoar of the 
two verses in one form or other. 

1. The greater number of UKS. contain them. One hnn-' 
dred and sizty-foor collated bj Eennicott and De Kossi have 
them ; while from seventy thej are absent. Nor are those that 
have them inferior copies. They are of the best quality, and 
many of them Spanish. And they are found in several of 
great antiquity. 

2. Most editions have them. Of twenty-six editions col- 
lated by Eennicott twenty-tliree have the verses, three wanttDg 
them. And seventy-nine editions examined by De Kosu have 
them. Among these editions are all of the fifteenth century 
prepared in Italy or Spain, all indeed before the Rabbinical 
Bible of Bomberg in 1525, where they were expunged by Rabbi 
Jacob Ben Chayim. These editions include such as were 
taken from the more accurate and better MSS., from Spanish 
and even from Masoietic exemplars. Thus an ancient edition 
of the Bible withont place or date which De Rosei describes as 
superior in correctness to the Soncino edition of 1488, and as 
probably about the same age ; the Fisanrian Bible, the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott, the Leirian, Pisanrian, and Thessalonian 
editions of the prophets contain the verses. Even after Ben 
Chayim had expelled them from the text, they were retmned 
in many excellent editions as those of Robert Stephens at 
Paris, the Flantin editions, the Polyglotts, many of the Vene- 
tian editions, those superintended by Manasseh Ben Israel and 
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Rabbi David Nonnes Torres at Amsterdam, aod the important 
critical apparatas of Norzi. 

3. All the ancient Teraions have them — the Septnagint, the 
Syriac, the Chaldee, the Volgate, Arabic, Ethiopic, and some 
M8S. of the Chaldee paraphrase. The variety of reading 
which appears in the Septnagint shews, that they were not 
taken from the parallel passage in Chronicles and inserted in 
Joshna; bat that the translators followed Hebrew MSS. in 
both places. The same is the case with the Syriac version, 
whose rendering of the vereee differs in Joshua uid Chronicles. 

4. The parallel passage in 1 Chron. vi. 63, 64 has them. 
It is true that their existence here has been niged as a reason 
why they should not be in Joshna; yet there are reasons 
agfunst their having been transferred frt>m the later to the 
earlier book. One of the most obviotts ie, that the same words 
are not in Joshua as in Chronicles. There are as many varia- 
tions as shew an independent origin. 

6. The context is in favour of their authenticity. In the 
seventh verse it is stated that the Meraritee bad certain cities 
out of the tribe of Beuben, and out of the tribe of Oad, and 
out of the tribe of Zebulon, twelve dries in alL In the fortieth 
verse the same number is repeated. But unless these two 
verees be in the text, the number twelve is wrong. With the 
omission of them, the number of cities is but eight. With 
them, the whole number twelve is made up. So too the num- 
ber forty-eight in the forty-first verse is wrong, without the 
verses before as. It is only forty-four without them. 

6. It is more likely that the verses were omitted in a few 
MSS.. than that they were inserted in the great majority of 
them. The fbnner proceeding is easier and more frequent than 
the latter. Besides, the cause of their omission here may be 
discovered. The thirty-fifth verse ends with the same words 
V^ Dny as the thirQ'-seventh ; and the thirty-sixth begins 
with the same word as the tliirty-eighth ''^^Q^. Thus 
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«,iMnri^fi/r»t woold leadily lead a scribe to omit the two 
verses. 

These considerations are suffident to shew that the venes 
are a constituent part of the text, and were omitted at fiiet by 
mistake. They formed an integral portion of the chapter of 
Joshua, in which many editions present them. 

The chief reasons against their anthentid^ may be readify 
disposed o£ 

The anthortty of the Masorah is against them. According 
to the final Ijasorah, the number of vetses in the book of 
Joshua is 656. But if the two verses in question belong to the 
text, the nnmber vrill be 65H. And the Masoietes alwi^ 
numbered the verses of the books in the Bible accurately. 

The argument derived fe>m the Masorab vootd be of more 
weight, if the work so calletl were complete and perfect Bat 
the Jews themselves acknowledge that it is matilated and ii^ 
complete ; and that it varies in different MSS. In the coimting 
of verses in a book, MSS. differ with one another. As an ex- 
ample of this, De BoBsi states that one of his copies enumerated 
610 verses in Joshua ; another and a very accurate Spanish 
one 566 ; two other Spanish ones 650 and 756 respectively. 

Besides, when so many Maeoretic codices are opposed to 
the Masorah in this case, its authority is worth nothing. 

The testimony of Rabbi Hiu a Jewish critic of the tenth cen- 
tury is adduced against the verses. His words are, when he 
was asked respecting these very cities, " thoti^ they be not 
reckoned in this place, they are reckoned in the Chronides," 
or, as they may also be rendered, " if they are not reckoned in 
this place (Joahoa), yet they are reckoned in the Chronicles." 
It will be observed, that this testimony is by no means a dear 
one. It does not plainly say that the verses bdong to 
Chronides. It setties nothing. " If or ihougk the verses be 
not reckoned," &c. The reply is conditional, and proves no 
more than that some copies had the verses, others not, at that 
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time. Eimchi himself aaw that the words of the Babbi were 
not deciaive ; and therefore he writes beeitadiigly " ii eeema 
&om his [Rabbi Hai's] answer, that the verBes were not written 
in their copies." 

The next witness quoted against Uie versea is Kimchi, 
who sajs, he never fonnd these verses in any ancient corrected 
MS. This testimony is ambignoos. It may either mean that 
the MSS. had them written a prima manu and erased ; or that 
they had them afiixed to the margin by a later hand. Kenni- 
cott understands it in the former sense, and also several MSS. 
of Kimchi's commentary in the poeseaaion of De Bosai. It 
woold have been surprising, says Kenmcott, if he had found 
them in any ancient MS. corrected by the Masoratic standard, 
since the Masorah does not acknowledge them. But whatever 
may have been Kimchi's judgment about correct or corrected 
MSS., the Jews do not impUcitly follow him in his opinion 
about the verses. Thus the editcnrs of the Venice Bibles of 
1678, 1730, 1739 remark, that what Kimchi loritea {on the 
point) w net a au^lcient procf. 

Believing that the proof in favour of these verses is suffi- 
cient, we cannot but blame Ben Chayim in expunging them 
from the text Doubtless be was induced to do so by the 
authority of Kimchi ; for he cites him as well as the Masorah. 
It was the more recent Masorah here which Kimchi adopted. 
After Ben Chayim had rejected them, other editors followed, 
such as Boztorf, Moses Ben Simeon of Frankfort, Jablonski, 
Van der Hooght, &c 

Before leaving tiie passage, we should state tliat it is 
doubtful whether the Vulgate version here was taken from the 
Hebrew. Jereme appears in this place to have taken the pas- 
sage fe>m the Septoagint Let the reader compare the texts 
of both and see whether this suspicion be not well founded. 
The Latin, after naming five cities, adds at the end, ^ur dlies, 
just as the Greek does. This is confirmed by the ciremnstance 
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that the verses were wantiDg in Jerome's Hebrew copies, a» tie 
Benedictine editors themselvee think.* 

Lamentations ii. 16, 17 ; iil 46, 47, 48 ; iv. 16, 17. 
Every chapter in the book of Lamentations is an acrostic 
except the last In the first two chi^ters, every verse begins 
with a letter of the alphabet, taking them in the common 
order. Hence these chapters contain twenty-two verses each. 
In the third chapter, three saccessive verses begin with the 
same letter, and go over the entire alphabet; so that the 
chapter contains sizty'siz verses. The foorth chapter is 
arranged like the first and second. But there is a departnie 
from the usual order of the Hebrew lett^s in the case of 
and S; for D precedes s in chapters ti. 16, 17 ; iii. 46, 47, 48 ; 
iv. 16, 17. Hence several critics think, that the right order 
has been disturbed — that by some mistake in early times the 
verses beginning with D and p have been made to change 
places. This proceeds on the assumption that the order of 
letters in the alphabet, when the Lamentations were written, 
was the same as now. And that the original author adhered to 
alphabetical arrangement tlironghont. The former is quite 
probable ; but the latter may be doubted. 

Very few MSS. transpose the verses so as to have V before 
D. The Syriac version in each of the three cases changes the 
order. The Septuagint retuns the order of verses in the 
Masoretic text, but transposes the letters at the begimiing. 
Bemembering that in the alphabetical Psalms the acrostic 
arrangement is never strictly followed, it is most probable that 
Jeremiah has departed &om the nsoal order as far as two letters 
are concerned, in the second, third, and fourth chapters ; while 
he has retuned it in the first chapter. Like other sacred 
writers, the prophet does not put himself under constant re- 
" Comp. De Rossi, Vwiw lectioneB Tet. Twt. Toi. ii. pp. 96-106 ; 
Appendix, p. 227 ; Scholia Critica, p. 36. 
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BtRuut He will not bind himself to aoy one external form of 
composition, or preserve an nndeviating technicali^. Med- 
dling critics have conjectored here, as in other cases, that some 
error has occurred — either that s and fi shotdd be transposed 
in the first chapter, or in the next three ; but they forget that 
tiie writers of the Bible were less artificial than modem ideas 
wonid represent them to be. GeseniuB has touched the tme 
cause when he speaks of deviations like the present, as " Nach- 
loas^keiten des Dichters,"* though he might have employed a 
better term. 

2 Bamml xv. 7. 

" And it came to pass after forty years, that Absalom said 
nnto tlie Glreek, I pray thee let me go and pay my vow," &c. &c. 

Here two MSS. of Kennicott read Di' DTin*f, Jin-ty days, 
instead oi for^ yee^, as in the Masoretic text. This reading 
is adopted by Hitzig and Maiiier. 

Another reading ajhur years instead ofjbrty, viz. Jn^lt 
instead of the plural O'Va-iK, This is found in the Sjrriac, 
Arabic, Vulgate (the Sixtine edition), Theodoret, Cappell, 
OrotiiiB, Houbigant, Michaelis, Kennicott, Thenius, and others 
adopt it It is remarkable, however, that it ia in none of Ken- 
nicott's or De Rossi's MSS. Josepbus has ttoo years. 

But is the textual reading, for departing &om which there 
is so little authority, erroneous ? Many declare it to be so. 
" And it came to pass after forty years." The terminits a gm 
is not given. It may be from the reign of Saul, as the margin 
of one of De Rossi's copies has it It may be from David's 
anointing. It may be iiom the commencement of David's 
reign ; but that is less probable, because the occurrence before 
us would then be placed in the last years of David. We do 
not think that it means the fortieth year of Absalom ; when he 
waejhrty yews old; as in this case there would be some addi- 
• Oeschichte der Hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, p. 166. 
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tion to the words. It is likely that Jam- is the right reading. 
Since the external evidence is so overwhelmingly against any 
change in the text, we Bboold abide by the words as they 
stand, were there not a neceau^ in the context for departing 
from them. It is objected however that those who alter the 
ptoral into the singular, and oat of ^»'ty make JboTf violate a 
role in Hebrew syntax, according to which the nonna nnmbered 
by the nnits, from two to ten inclosive, are commonly placed 
in the ploral. Very few exceptions occnr. Bot this objection 
is obviated by the very probable nse of nnmeral letters 
1=4 waa changed for o =40. These very letters were else- 
where confounded.* 

PremHrhs xviii. 22. 

" Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing ; and ob- 
taineth favour from the Lord." Here the Septuagint, Syriac, 
Vulgate, Arabic, the Targom in a MS. at Cambridge, and 
another at Berlin, the Targnm in a MS. of De Rossi, the Tar- 
gam in six of Elemucott's MSS. collated by Brans, and the 
Chaldee of a MS. (58) in the royal library at Paris, read " a 
good wife," as if the adjective fi*D were with the substan- 
tive. One Hebrew MS. of Kennicott baa three or four letters 
erased after the noon wifi. 

On the strength <A these authorities, which are very weak 
compared with ^1 other external testimony, and from consi- 
derations founded on the text as it now is, Honbigant, Keimi- 
cott, and Bootbtoyd, scrapie not to amend the text by insert- 
ing good. Kennicott's manner of arriving at the new reading 
is amusing if not carious. " Can it be truly said that eveiy 
wife is a blessing ? Could an universal maxim of this nature 
proceed from the wisest of men? Could such a proverb pos- 
sibly be delivered by him who represents the evil and the 
foolish woman as a curse — by him who says, that the conten- 
* See Reinke, Beitraege, u. t. •. pp. 144, 145. 
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twns (f a wift are a ccmtinval dropping / and she that makelk 
aahanud it as rottenness in her husband's bones ; who (to enibrce 
it with particnhir emphasis) assnres na in two separate proverbs, 
that it is better to dtoell in the wilderness, than vnth a contentious 
and angry woman ?" B^ virtae of these and similai considera- 
tions, does the critic arrive at the inference. " "Tis preaumed 
therefore, that Solomon in the text before na ezpiesaed 
himself thtts, He that findetk a GOOD wife fiiidetk a good 
iking,"* &c. 

We are not inflnenoed bj soch considerationB to think that 
the adjective good was part of the original Hebrew text The 
proposed emendation presents itself in the light of an attempt 
to deteriorate the text It makes the writer propound a trifling, 
tantolofpcal statement If he sa^B, vihoso findeih a good wife, 
jtndeth a good thing, he nttera a puerile saying which every one 
knows. These maxims of Solomon, proposed as they are in 
general terms, admit of exceptions and qnalifications. They 
may not be absoliUely or universaRy true. They hold good in 
most cases. 

Isaiah Iviii. 10. 

"Ifthont/muTout^ymu/totbehtmgry." Lowth remarks, 
that this is an obscure phrase and without example in any 
other place. Instead of ^F9^, thy soul, eight HSS. of Een- 
nicott and three of De Rossi, two of them a prima manu, read 
^on?^ thy bread. The Syriac and Arabic have the same 
reading. The Septuagint, according to Lowth, combines both 
readings. Hence Lowth and others alter the text and trans- 
late, " if thou bring forth thy bread to the hungi7." 

Emendation like this is uncalled for and arbitrary. The 
text is right as it stands. The meaning is, " if thou wilt reach 
forth to the hungry thy desire," i. e. the object of thy desire or 
appetite, viz. ^y morsd. 

* Second DiuertalioD on the stete of the printed Hebrew text, p. 
]89, et Mq. 
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ExKidaa xx. 2-17. Deuteronomy v. 6-21. 
In these two para^rsfihs, the Decalogne U giyen. The 
liiat lelatea to the dme when it was originally promolgated 
from Sinai ; the latter to the time when Moses rehearsed to Uie 
people tlie story of what happened to them on their way to 
Canaan, nearly forty jeaxs after. On comparing the words of 
the law given in Gxodns and Deateronomy a few slight dif- 
ferences are observable, which, though small in appearance, are 
great in importance. Let ns see what they are according to 
the Maeoretic test. 



Emdtu UL. 2-1 T. 

3. I am the Lord thy Qod, 
which h&Ts brought thee out of the 
htud of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. 

3. Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me, 

4. Thou ah&lt not mftke unto 
thee Kuj graven muge, or an j like- 
ness of aay thing that i* in heaven 
sboTe, or that it in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the water 
under the earth : 

5. Thou ehalt not bow down 
thjself to them, nor serre them : 
for I the LoKS thj Qod am a jealous 
Qod, Tiaiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation at them 
that hate me ; 

6. And shewing mercy unto 
thouunds of them that love me, 
and keep mj commandments. 

7. Thou shalt not take the 
name of the LoaD thy QoA in vain ; 
for the LoBD will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in 

8. Remember the sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. 



Deuitroni>m,y v. S-21. 

6. I am the Lonn thy Ood, 
which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, from the house of bon- 
dage. 

7. Thou shalt have none other 
gods before me. 

8. Thou shalt not make thee 
any graven image, or any likeness 
of any tMng that m in heaves 
above, or that it in the e&rth be- 
neath, or that M in the waters be- 
neath the earth : 

9. Thou shalt not bow down 
thyself unto them, nor serve them : 
for I the Lord thy Qod am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the 
&ther8 upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me, 

10. And shewing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me 
and keep my commandments. 

11. Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Loan thy Qod in vain : 
for the LoBD will not hold kim 
guiltless that taketh his name in 

12. Keep the sabbath day to 
sanctify it, as the Lord thy Ood 
hath commanded thee. 
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Exodtu xz. DaJeronomg v. 

13. Six dajs thou shalt labour, 
mid do all thy work : 

14. But the Berenth d&; u the 
sabb&th of the Lord th; Qod : in it 
thou sbftit not do ao; work, thou, 
DOT th; aon, nor tby daughter, udt 
thj nauMrT&ut, nor thj mudeer 
Tuit, Dor thine ox, noi thine tua, 
nor any of thy cattle, nor thy stnn 
ger that it within thy gates ; that 
thj maaserTaDt and thj ntaidser- 
vant may rostas well as thou. 

15. And remember that thou 
want a servant in tlie land of Egypt, 
and tial the Lobs thy Qod brought 
thee out thence through a mightj 
hand and by a stretched out arm : 
therefore the Lokd thj Qod com- 
manded thee to keep the sabbath 

1«. Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as the Lord thy Qod hath 
commanded thee ; that thy days 
may be prolonged, and that it may 
go well with thee, in the land which 
the LoBD thy Qod giveth thee. 

17. ThouahaltnotkiU. 

18. Neither ahalt thou commit 
adultery. 

19. Neither ghalt thou Bteal. 

20. Neither shalt tiiou bear 
false witness against thy neighbour. 

SI. Neither shalt thou desire 
thj neighbour's wife, neither shalt 
thou covet thy neighbour's house, 
hia field, or his manservant, or his 
r any maidservant, his ox, or his ass, or 
any tkivff that is thy neighbour's. 

Such are the difierences between the law as recorded in the 
two books of Exodus and DenteroDomy. The queetion arises, 
how can they be explained and accounted for. 

Is it necessary or probable that the words of the Decalogue 
should be exactly the same in the two cases before us? Should 
2p 



9. Six days shall thou labour, 
and do all thy work : 

10. But the seventh day is the 
sabbath of the Lord thy Qod : in it 
thou shall not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant, 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that it within thy gates : 



1 1 . For t'n six days the Loan 
made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them it, and rested 
the seventh day ; wherefore the 

Lord blessed the sabbath day, and 
hallowed it. 



12. Honour thy father and thy 
motiier : that thj days may be long 
upon the land which the Lobd thy 
God giveth thee, 



13. Thou sbalt not kill. 

14. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. 

15. Thou shalt not steal. 

16. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness i^;unst thy neighbour. 

17. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his 

ut, Dor his maidservant. 



r his c 






thing that m thy neighbour 
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there be no variation whatever between them V Should they 
agree in all respects, down to the smallest particle, aa well as 
to the order of sncceBsion in which thej stand ? So many 
think, influenced by such considerations as the following : — The 
narrative asserts that tis wordi were spoken by Qod. They 
were uttered by kia mou£A. " And Gktd spake all these leordg, 
Baying" (Exod. xx. I). " T^eae words the Lord gpake unto 
all your assembly," &c. (Dent v. 22). Hence it has been in- 
ferred that the words of the entire Decalogue were articulately 
pronounced by the voice of God. 

Again, not only were the words of the law articolately 
pronounced by the mouth of God, but they were also wrUten 
or graved on two tables of stone by Himself. " And the tables 
were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of 
God, graven upon the tables" (Exod. xxxii. 16). " Hew thee 
two tables of stone like unto the first ; and I will write upon 
these tables the words that were in the first tables, , which 
thou brakest." (Elxod. xxxiv. 1.) 

Still farther it is observable, that the words are for the 
moat part the same in both places. They occur too in the 
same grammatical forms or infiections. They follow one 
another in the same order. 

These considerations have led many to infer that the text 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy was originally the same — word 
for word and letter for letter. It was completely and abso- 
lutely identical. 

It is manifest however that as the text now is, this pre- 
sumed identity does not appear. There are diiferences between 
the words of the commandments as they are read in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. There is no such perfect [^;reement now. What 
then is to be said in relation to the variations in the text ? Of 
course they are attributed to the accidents of time and trans- 
cription. But not all of them, for several of the most conspi- 
cuous arc excepted, by the application of a certain principle. 
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The ten commandmenU tAemadvea, lure sep&rftted from what 
is regarded ae advenHtioua to them. EeaaoiiB are annexed to 
them, the more to enforce them. lUnstratiTe remarks of a 
parenthetic nature are associated with them. Explanatory 
clauses are put to make them clearer and more definite. Soch 
adjuncts are divided off firom the strictly preceptive parts. It 
is believed that titey are not essential portbns of the command- 
ments themselves. They are aaxtaonea to rather than eBtea- 
titd conatitaents afiht Decalogue. Accordingly, by means of a 
separating line, the pwdy precepttoe parts of the law are dis- 
tinguished and placed apart, in order that their words as given 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy may be compared. But is not the 
separating line somewhat difficult to find ? How can we thus 
divide the comtnandments of Omd fix>m the commandments of 
the writer ? What is the test ? Where is the criterion to enable 
us to make this distinction between the words of God and of 
man ? The reply is, that a very simple, safe, and easy crite- 
rion is at hand— one that cannot fidl to guide the inquirer 
aright. God uttered the precepts in his own name ; and there- 
fore he speaks in the first person. Hence the commandmerUe 
•pToper are all in the first person singular. But if any state- 
ments be appended to them, in which the Deity is spfken of 
and is not Uie speaks, they do not belong to the command- 
ments. They are the historian's comments or explanations. 
They are reasons or considerations which he has annexed to 
enforce them. In the strictly preceptive parts — the naked 
Decalogue itself — Jehovah speaks ; in the adjuncts where the 
third person occurs, the historian speaks. By the application 
of this test, certain portions are assigned directly to the Lord ; 
others directly to the writer ; or in other terms, the Decalogue 
ia distinguished fix)m the adventitious remarks accompanying it. 
To this criterion we are disposed to demur. Is it a safe 
and simple one? Does the key fit the lock it is applied to? 
The answer must be in the negative. One fatal exception to 
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it presents itself inunediately : " Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain." This is the third command- 
ment. And yet the " Lord thy God" are terms employed in 
it Jehovah does not speak of himself in the first person ; he 
is himself spoken o^ in the third. The test woold make this a 
statement annexed by the historian, and no part of the original 
precept Bnt that were evidently erroneous. Thtts the example 
is fata) to the proposed test The criterion then is worthless. 
It mnst be discarded. Nor can the first person be put into 
this third commandment by any rational criticnsm. Here there 
is no Tarions reading — no authority for imagining that the 
precept ever di^red in the least from what it is now. And 
let not conjectural alchymy endeaToor to change itj tor it 
abhors every torturing application of that nature. Look at it 
as we will, it tumishes no room for conjectmre. 

Bnt it is irrelevant to our present purpose, to trace with 
some critics, the remarks of the writer annexed to the precepts 
properly so called. They are by no means so clear or so 
easily separable, as has been supposed. Doubtless it appears 
otherwise to such critics as Boothroyd, who affirms in reference 
to the clause " as the Lord thy G^ commanded thee," ap- 
pended! to the fifth commandment, that " to consider it a part 
of the law is absurd;" but he has not ventured to apply the 
same remark to any other annexed clansc. He would have 
found it more difficult to separate the law and the historian's 
aepUmaiory statements, in the case of other prec^ta. 

Admitting the fact of e^lanatory douses along with the 
prec^ts themselves, let us now consider the probability of the 
text having been identically the same with regard to the latter. 
Considering the nature of the variations at present existing, 
and the testimony of MSS., versions, and other materials of 
correction, can the texts of both places be brought into perfect 
agreement ? Some believe that they can be so harmonised ; 
or that it is the duty of the critic to shew how the thing may 
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and ought to be done. Bat all attempts of the kind have 
failed. And all snch attempts inU f^lj becanse they are 
made in the &ce of facts and phenomena plainly adverse. 
They cannot sncceed, 1)ecause it is impossible. The Septoa- 
gint translator (or translators) has endeavoored to do some- 
thing towards it by snpplementing the text in one place, from 
the text in the other. In like manner the Samuitan Penta- 
teuch has a mutual supplementing. But this is a characteristic 
feature in both documents. They have made use of paraUels 
to a large extent for the purpose of brining passages into a 
state of uniformity, or of explaining what is less obrions in 
the one, by an elucidatory clause or clanses from the other. 

The following are the diferences in the Decaloffw slrictlt/ 
so ccdledf which mnst be disposed of, for the purpose of shewing 
that the text in Exodus and Deuteronomy was originally the 



Exodus IX. 

No. I. "Thou sholt not nuke unto 
thee utf graven inuLge or 



" Unto the third uid fourth 
generation," &c. 

" B^mmhtr the rabWh' 
day," Ac. 



Deuteronomif t. 
3. 1. "Thou elult not make thee 
mj gnven iin»ge (or) an; 
likeneM," &c. 
nntsn ^ hoL 

S. " And unto the third and 
fourth generation," &c. 

3. " Eetp the Mb^th-da;," &c. 



"Thy nuwuervant, nor tiij 
mudeemmt, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy itraogor that is 
within thy gates." 



4. "Not thy manaarvatit, nor 
thy roaideerTaDt, nor thine 
OS, nor thine mb, dot any 
of thy cattle, nor thy 
atntnger that is within thy 
gatei." 
'y^ Ty? 't^?? W*? V\Ji9 ^ Tio™ Tjte*! 1«P^. T|M1 
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No. 5. "Thou sbftlt not commit 
ftdulteiy." 



" Aftd thou sluJt not commit 

adultery." 



"Thou ihalt not Hteal.'' 
1^ l6 



" And thou ghatt not si 



7. " Thou Bbalt not b«w fitJae 

witness aguuBt thj ueigh- 

8. " Thou shalt not covet tb; 

neighboui'e house, thou 
shftlt not covet th; neigh- 
bour's wife, nor hb nuta- 
aerrant, nor his maidaer- 
T&ot, nor hia ox, nor bis 
SIB, nor anything that is 
thy neighbour's." 

TWK "tann lA ijn n'3 ioriri lA 
i»3i ^Sofn iiten inow 1^3Pi iyi 



7. " Jnci thou sbalt not bear 
&lae witness agunat thy 
neighbour." 

S. " Neither shalt thou deeire 
thy neighbour's wife, nei- 
ther ah&lt thou covet thy 
neighbour's house, his 
field, or his m&uaervant, 
or bis m^dserrant, his ox, 
or hia ass, or any thing 
that u thy neighbour's." 

MP Sno» nay) vr^ ip^ ira 



From these parallels it will be seen that in the precepts them- 
selves the two accounts vary both in respect to the words and 
their seqnence. What is the coirectioo fiuuished by the Sa- 
in ^tan copy ? 

In No. 1 the word 7S which is in Dcnteroaomy, is made «l 
agreeing with Exodus in sixty-four MSS., twenty-seven of 
which had it at first though it has been altered, one ia doubtfhl, 
and two have it now though they had it not at finit. It ia 
also found in the Samaritan, Septnagint, Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Arabic, in the Bodleian MSS. of the Chaldee paraphrase No. 
5233 and No. 1262. It is wanting however in the Chaldee 
text of the Polyglott, though found in the Targum of seventeen 
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MSS. in tlie possession of De Bossi, luid in tlie Targom of tKe 
Pentateuch of Sore published 1490. It is also in the Targom 
of Jonathaa. 

The authorities in question are numerouB and weighty, but 
not sufficient of themaelvee to authorise the reception of ^^^ 
into the text of Deuteronomy. 

No. 2. Here again the 'PI of Deuteronomy is ?y, agreeing 
with Exodus, in sixty-three MSS., but nine of these have been 
altered in regard to it, and six have it now which did not 
originally exhibit it It is also in the Septnagint, Vulgate, 
Syriac, and Ohaldee vereions, as also the Soncino edition of 
1488. On the contrary, the ?? of Exodus is read 'PI to agree 
with Deuteronomy in six MSS., three of them as at first writ- 
ten ; in the Samaritan except seven MSS. of it, and the Arabic 
version. 

No. 3. Here are two different Hebrew words. There is no 
various reading in either case, except in the Samaritan text, 
which reads ^^'SC' in Exodus as well as Deuteronomy. There 
is therefore every reason for believing that they are now as 
they were at first written. 

No. 4. In this example, T!?7 of Exodus is Tl?^ like the 
reading of Deuteronomy in fifty-five MSS., in twenty a prima 
manu, and one in the margin. The same reading is in the 
Syriac, Arabic, Tai^m of Jonathan, the Targnm of Onkelos, 
in seventeen of De Rossi's MSB., and in several old editions 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is also in an old 
edition of the fifteenth century without date or place, in the 
Scmdno Bible in the keeper of the word at the end of the 
line. 

On the other hand, one MS. of Kennicott, the Samaritan, 
and the Vulgate, have the reading of Deuteronomy T^^V with- 
out the connecting particle, like the text in Exodus. 

The three words ^ T)t3n5 Tp^ in Deuteronomy, not in 
EbtodoB, are not inserted in Exodus in any ancient authority. 
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Neither are they omitted in Deuteronomj by any ancient 
document. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Here the reading of Deateronomy 1*pn ^ 
appears as "H^^n «-■ the reading of Exodoa, in eight MSS., four a 
prima m<»tu,the Samaritan, the SeptQBgint,SyTiac, the Targum 
in three MSS. belonging to De Rossi, and one in the Bodleian 
5233. In like manner 3i?n ^, of Deuteronomy appears as 
siin ^ agreeing with Exodus in six MSS., the Samaritan, 
the Septna^nt, Syriac, and the Targum in two MSS. of De 
Rossi. 

With regard to the order of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
commandments, it ie the same in Exodns and Deuteronomy in 
the Hebrew as well aa the Samaritan. But the Septua^nt 
version departs from the Hebrew order in Exodus. The 
Hebrew seventh is there the sixth ; the Hebrew eighth is there 
the seventh ; and the Hebrew sixth is there the eighth. This 
is conntenanced by Fhilo. But in Deuteronomy the Greek 
and Hebrew order ie the same. 

No. 7. Here the reading of Exodus, "JSP **?, for which 
Deuteronomy has "JS? ^, appears also in the latter in six 
MSS. three of them a prima manu, the Samaritan, Septuagint, 
Syriac, and the Targum in two of De Rossi's MSS. The **!?' 
of Deuteronomy is also ''I^IT corresponding with the Exodna 
reading in nine MSS., in eight a prima manu, and perhaps 
nine others. Several of these last nine have letters erased, 
but BO aa to shew that the original reading was probably 

No. 8. Here "iDrin (6 now in Exodus occurs as "^^^TO >ft?, 
agreeing with the Deuteronomy reading in twelve MSS., in 
the Samaritan, Vulgate, the Targum in eight copies. 

On the otlier hand, "iorin t&[ in Deuteronomy is ''onn »6 in 
eight MSS., three of them a prima manu, the Samaritan, Sep~ 
tuagint, Vulgate, Synac, and the Targnm in one copy (694). 
i^W in Exodus is simply Vinjt in seven MSS. the Sama- 
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ritan, the Persian version, and the Targam in one copy. Be- 
fore the word flPP) ib inserted the nonn vn^ kisjkld, in three 
MSS., another perhaps, and another in the margin. It is also 
in the Samaritan and Septoagint ^^ in Denteronomy is 
^en as in Exodos, in thirty-eight MSS., nine of them a prima 
mami, in one now, in the Septoagint, Syriac, Arabic, the Tar- 
gnm in ten MSS., two a prima manu, and one as now altered, 
and in four ancient editions of the Pentateuch printed in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centnriea. 

There is no authority for supposing that the clanse " neither 
shalt thou covet thy neighbour's house," is not authentic in 
Deuteronomy, or that it should also be in Exodus. The dif- 
ferent arrangement of the clauses is likewise an ongintd differ- 
ence ; in Exodus the house being brfore " the neighbour's wife ;" 
in Deuteronomy o/J^ it. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these varieties of reading 
is, that they arose from the correcting of the one text by the 
other. All have this appeanmce. And it is probable that all 
owe their origin to it. A few things are left untouched. In 
both places (Afiy are original words. In them the text do not 
harmonise, and were not tampered with for a purpose. 

On the ground of external evidence alone, we reject all the 
various readings as not snfSciently attested to warrant their 
introduction into the texts. And then it must be inferred that 
the two texts differed at first. They were never identically 
the same. It is arbitrary to suppose that they were. Why is 
one passage pronounced the original throi^hout, and the other 
a secondary and subsequent form of it which ought to be con- 
formed to the prototype ? It is manifest from the variety of 
reading that the general disposition has been to subordinate 
the Deuteronomy-text to the Exodus-text, as if the latter 
were the proper, authentic, God-pronounced form of it But 
is not this a mere arbitrary notion ? And suppose it were the 
original, by what right does it occupy the place of the original 
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m all retpecta f Must it be all perfect tind eptiie, the i^wtwwta 
verba uttered \sj the mouth of Jehovah ; and the Deutero- 
uomy-tezt be iuvariablj wiODfi; uAeretw it deviates &om 
Exodus? 

On the whole, it is utterly impossible to correct the one by 
the other, with the aid of external authorities. We abide by 
the present readings as the best that can be now obtained. We 
regard both as originals. We cannot, dare not a£Snn, that the 
one consists in all teepecta of the very words written by the 
finger of God on two tables of stone, and the other not It is 
mere conjecture to affirm this of one in preference to the other. 
That the ten commandments were propounded in definite words 
most be asserted on the highest authority ; but the definite u>onU 
themaelvea who shall undertake to settle, with the two varying 
texts before him ? They cannot be pouttvely determined. The 
thing is impossible. The theologian must take both texts, and 
presuming that they were written at first just as they now are, 
explain the differences as best he may. Possibly he may not 
easily find an explanation in the inference drawn from Kxod. 
XX. 22, and Deut v, 22, viz. that the words of Ae whole 
Decalogue were artiadcUely pronounced by the voice of God. 
Posubly he may not easily find xa explanation in the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration. Possibly he must explain in some other 
way how it comes to pass that the writer says in both cases 
Ood ^cJce the words ; and yet the words themselves in both 
cases are not identically the same. A wide field for discussion 
is opened up here, on which we cannot enter. Such as know 
De Wette's view of the two narratives, viz. that they are 
merely " two paraphrases" — a view held by Fulda, Von Bohlen, 
Va^e, and George, will gladly have recourse to the observa- 
tions in reply by Bleek and Hilvemick, They will willingly 
endeavour to keep the present question apart fixtm uiother 
with which it has been connected, viz. the authorship of the 
Pentateuch. The decision of textual criticism is, that both 
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relatioiiB are originals ; aDd there it leaves the question. At 
this point the higher criticism and B^etematic theology may 
take it np and consider it in its widest scope. It is cert^nly 
important. 

J^alm xxriii. 8. 

" The Lord is their strength ; and he is the saving strength 
of hia anointed." 

Here to? " to them " is toP? '* to his people " in eight MSS., 
two of them a prima manu, in the Septoagint, Syriac, Vulgate, 
and Arabic. There is also no antecedent. Hence the emen- 
dation is adopted by Hichaelis, Doederlein, Dathe, Lovth, 
Horaley, Kennicott, &c. But such evidence is far from shew- 
ing that the text needs alteration. In the preceding verses, 
the Psalmist had prayed for himself, not merely in his indivi- 
dual capad^ but in his kingly relation to and union with his 
people. Hence the transition from the first to the third person 
was easy and natural. He spoke for the people as well as for 
himself, and therefore he insensibly substituted the third per- 
son plural for the first singular. The proposed reading arose 
from the apparent difficult of the present one. And it was 
evidently taken from Psalm xzix. 11. But as in other cases, 
so here also, the more difficult reading should be preferred. 

Isaiah liii. 8. 

Here the words ^^ yu "sy V^WH^ « for the transgression 
of my people was he smitten," are thought unsuitable to the 
context, because the preceding and following connection speaks 
of one person. Hence to? must either be taken in the sin- 
gular number, or there is a mistake in the texi 

The Septoagint has ^x*^ "' *«'«"'' in all its MSS., in all 
the versiooB taken from it, and all the citations of the &ther8. 
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Hence the tranBlators read mts^ ; or perhapa conjectured that 
the Masoretic reading was an abbreriation of ms>. 

It has also been argued that the Alexandrine reading was 
in the Hebrew text in the time of Origen, because a learned 
Jew with whom Origen disputed was embarrasBed hy the cita- 
tion of it from tlie Septni^nt, and did not appeal to the He- 
brew original. Neither did Origen himself bbj anything of 
the Hebrew.* But this may be better explained from the 
Jew's ignorance of Hebrew. Perhaps Origen himself was 
very slightly acquainted with it The Jews at Alexandria 
spoke Greek, having lost their knowledge of Hebrew long 
before the time of Origen.t 

Bat all other authorities have the common reading ^t^. 
All MSS, and veraione have it, with the sole exception of the 
Septoagint. Jerome himself has eum. 

With these authorities in favour of the textnal reading, it 
is sorprising that so many scholars should have adopted the 
Septuagint emendation, as if internal groande could elevate the 
one version to so great a height as to overpower all remain- 
ing testimonies. Cappell, Honbigant, Michaelis, Kennicott, 
Lowth, Koppe, Jahn adopt it. But there ia no necessity for 
such correction. The prononn ia plural, and refers to ^?, my 
people. In that case jQi is a noun, not a verb. The pronoun 
fO? might also be taken in the singular, as it is by many,^ 
htm or upon him (compare Isaiah xxx. 5). Whatever interpre- 
tation be adopted, we must abide by the received text.} 

IsaiaJi xix. 18. 
In the Masoretic text we find here the words trim Tjf 
city of deatrttctvm. But in various documents it is mnnTj)(w(y 

• Contrs Cels, lib. i. p. 370, ed. 1733. 

t Qesenius, Commentar ueb«r den Jewift, tdI. iii. p. 184. 

t See Knobe), Der Prophet Jewitt, p. 377. 
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af&e 8vn. Ueace it has beea asaerted tliat the Jews altered 
the Hebrew copies wilfully. The original reading, it is said, 
was city ofOie sun, which was changed into the preaent one 
otify of deatructiim bj the JewB of Palestine for the purpose of 
convertiDg a predictioQ respecting the temple of Ouias in the 
Heliopolitan notne into a threatening of its destruction. Let us 
see the evidence in favoorof theunmasoretic reading, c^ of tA« 
sun, uyrsn -fg. 

It is in 15 MSS. of Kennicott and De Rossi, bat in several 
of them a prima manu not now, in the margin of one of 
them. It is also in the Brescia edition of the Bible, in both 
MUnster's Hebrew-I^tin editions 1534, 1546, but with another 
reading in the margin. It is in Symmachus, the Compluteu- 
sian Septn^int, the Vulgate, and the Arabic of Soadias. We 
find it likewise in the margin of the Venice Bible 1518, and in 
the appendix to the Basel edition 1536. Abenezra found n 
in some MSS. In like manner the MSS. of the Talmudic 
tract Menachotb, fol. 110, read it. 

Internal evidence is also adduced in &vour of it. It is 
affirmed that the present reading ct^ of destruction is wholly 
irrelevant. It does not suit the premises of the context, which 
allude to the establishment <^ the worship of the true God. 
Hence mention of one of the cities as a citt/ ofdeatruction is in- 
appropriate. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to another reading, viz. 
oyp of attfUkmta which is supported by cod. 700 of De 
Bossi and three others a prima manu, while another states 
that other copies so read the passage. Cod. 490 of £ennicott 
has in the mai^ vad n'3, B^ehemesh as the Chaldee ren- 
ders it The Arabic has u-*^ j^ \. e. Heliopolis. Other 
varieties may be seen in De Rossi. 

It is manifest from these various readings that none of 
them, or indeed all together, are to be compared in weight with 
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that of the lextua rec^ftui. The conimon reading is therefore 
the right one. We most abide by it, and explain it in the beet 
manner we can. The argtunent against it derived fiom the 
context depends wholly on the eaj)lanatum of the paeaage. 
There ia no irrelevancy, if tlie proper sense of the whole be 
^ven. The name is a STmbolical one, as Knobel rightly ob- 
serves. It should not be taken as a proper nonn. For one 
town or city which shall perish in its unbelief, five shall pro- 
fess the true £aith. Five sixths shall be converted to the true 
God. 
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